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1 -—Mouumcnial Effigies made by Bristol Craftsmen (1240-1550). 
By Alfred C. Fryer, Bsq., Ph.D„ l‘\S./t, 


Read 29th November 1923, 


MemorijVL figures to seven Saxon bishops carved in Doulting stone on 
coffin-lids are in Wells Cathedral.' I'hc five earlier of these were sculptured by 
masons who had been engaged on the newly completed C[uirc built by Bishop 
Reginald, and the leaf-carving on the canopied niches for the heads and the 
folds for the draperies in parallel-curved ribs give the date of t2cx5 fortwo of 
these effigies and a few years later for the other three. The latest two bishop- 
effigies show, however, that these masons or their sons, who were training 
themselves to become statuaries, were using stiff-leaf foliage on the slab of 
Bishop Dudoc's effigy, and on both are found theripplcfoldsofdraper}", a well- 
known characteristic of the statues on Bishop Jocelyn’s west front (1220-40), 
giving us the date of 1230 (pi. i, fig. i). We are thus enabled to study at 
Wells the gradual advance towards statue technique from the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuiy until the death of Bishop Jocelyn in 1242, marking a stage 
in a local experiment of English sculpture. These thirteenth-century craftsmen 
of Wells show wonderful restraint as well as great simplicity, while at the 
same time in no way indifferent to the charm of light and flowing 
drapery. Their sculpture may not be as perfect and as classical as the more 
learned works of the great French schools of tlie first half of the thirteenth 
century, yet the work, of these West Country craftsmen possesses all the 
essential characteristics of a fine school of English art, and their sculpture 
is full of spiritual feeling and marvellous tenderness. Before the time that the 
last statue wjis set up on the west front of Wells Cathedral these craftsmen had 
so far advanced in their art that they had become * imagers ’ and were able to 
execute orders sent to them. For a .short period they appear to ha\'c continued 
to work the oolite rock quarried at Doulting, which in some of its finer beds wais 
not unlike the inferior oolite of Dundry Hill, but whether any of their sculp¬ 
ture was lost in the destruction of the large monastic churches in the west of 

' Prof- Som, * 4 ricA- Soc. Ixt, ii, 18-30; arvd Ai'c/rne(i/offa, Uv, 95-112. 
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Eng’land is unknown. At any rate, the fine straig'hTleg^gfed effigy to Longesp^e, 
the great earl of Salisbun,' (pi. i, fig, 2), was made b^y these men about 1240 
in their characteristic style of the knights on the Wells west front, and was 
conveyed front the Doulting ctuarries along a good hard road over the Downs 
to the cathedral church of Salisbury. Two other knight-effigies (pi, t, figs. 

4, 5} sculptured by these Wells imagers are in Shepton Mallet church, 'I'hey 
are sadly mutilated, but as they arc cross-legged their motive is that of the 
Purbeck marble knight; they are a little later than 1240, but they are sculp¬ 
tured from blocks of Doulting oolite and their characteristics in drapery' and 
armour are those of the Wells imagers. These workers in Doulting freestone 
made another figure’ which is now presented in the feretory' at Winchester 
(pi, II, fig, 5) and the thin ripple draperies place it in the same school of 
English sculpture. 

1 he Wells school of art was a local clei'elopment and it ends witli remark¬ 
able suddenness. Who were the heirs of this splendid sculpture and vv'here they 
migrated to are questions of no small importance, but it seems probable that 
the Wells sculptors were absorbed into the fiourishing workshops of Bristol, an 
important port not far removed from Wells, and the capital of the West of Eng¬ 
land. 'I'here are still remaining one image and two effigies which these Wells 
sculptoi-s may have can-ed after their migration to Bristol. A mutilated statue 
of the Blessed Virgin holding the Holy Child in her amis may be seen on the 
thirteenth-century gateway of the hospital of St. Bartholomew. The heads of 
the two figures are lost, but the thin folds of the draperies indicate that the date 
was about 1240 and the imager was one who had evidently worked at Wells. 
An effigy of a civilian (pi. 1, fig, 6) of noble lamily carved about the same 
date may still be seen in the priory church of St James, but the figure is too 
immature to be the work of the same man who made the statue. The eifigy' 
resembles in pose and appearance the statues at the north-west angle of the 
west front at Wells, and the head and drapery is not unlike the Bible reliefs on 
the cathedral front. The figure is simply a statue laid on its back, and the low 
rectangular pillow alone gives it the idea of recumbency, /\n effig}' made of 
Dundry freestone in Bristol is in the church of St. Peter, Carmarthen (pi, n, fig. r). 
It is about the same date as the civilian in St. James’s priory' church, Bristol, 
similar in costume but of better craftsmanship. In the church of St. Markl 
Bristol, may be found a fine figure (1240-50) which well portrays the earlier 
form of the knight-effigy (pi. u. figs. 2, 3). His surcoat gives us the Wells 
handling, and the arms ot the haulierk are in the characteristic style adopted by 

' See Prior and Gardner s .l/ft/jrhw/ Fiji,mre^Sai/p/iire ni England, 317, 318, fig. 355, I'his figure, 
which la possibli' the representation of the ' Jewish synagogue is 4 feet high, and was dug up in the 
Dean s garden, ^ 
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the crattsmcn working in Donlting freestoiie who produced the warriors on the 
west front of Wells, The coif shows the square outline of the steel cap bencatli, 
the right hand is laid on the top of the kite-shaped shield, while the left lies on 
the breast, so that the hands are crossed, and there seems little doubt that this 
excellent figure was the work of a W'^ells recruit, 

A cross-legged effig}' of a knight with head, neck, ankles, and feet lost, and 
holding a convex kite-shaped shield extending from shoulder to knee and having 
the lower point in the mouth of a delicately sculptured dragon or wyvern, may 
be seen in Margam Abbey, Glamoi ganshire, The left hand holds the shield 
and the right is laid at the side like the earlier of the hvo Ttckenham knights, 
while the arms of the hauberk portray the mail in parallel rows from sliouiders 
to wrists. This effig)f wascar\^ed in a Bristol workshop between the years 1240 
and 1250 from a block of Dundiy Mill oolite, and shipped down the Avon and 
across the Severn Sea to its destination in Margam Abbey. 

The effigies of knights in Worcester Cathedral, Iddesleigh (pi, 11, fig. 4) 
in noith Devon, and Tickenham (pi, iii, figs. 1, 2) in Somerset show accom¬ 
plished Bristol sculpture of the earlier type of knight ; each figure rests on a 
tapering coffin-lid and may be dated between 1240 and 1250. Tlieir heads are in 
the flattened form of coif, kite-shaped shields are displayed on the left side, the 
mail on the arms of the hauberk possesses the up and down parallel lines ibimd 
on the warrior-statues at Wells, the surcoats are artistically arranged, but the 
thin rippling folds of draper)^ are no longer depicted ; the figures are graceful 
in attitude, while the lieads are somewhat languid and inclined to the 
right. These knights have their hands on their breasts, at their sides, or 
placed on the edges of their shields, and although the knight in Worcester 
Cathedral has the sword-handling attitude, yet the pose of the fingers merely 
resting on the hilt seems to indicate that the hands are at rest, and the concep¬ 
tion of repose and recumbency is still further justified by the bolster under the 
head. 

The later type of knight is also found in St. Marks church, Bristol (pi, rt, 
fig.3), and may be dated 1260. This splendid mi litary effigy shows the Wei Is hand¬ 
ling of the hauberk, but the surcoat is less rippled, the coif is conical, the sword- 
belt broad, and the accoutrements place his date some twenty years later than 
the elder knight now resting on the same table-tomb. This sword-handling 
knight possesses such mar%'ellous vigour that it must receive a high place in the 
category of thirteenth-century sculpture, and it vividly illustrates the English 
conception and shows how far it is removed from the continental standard of 
that date. The scu Ipture of the golden age of English Gothic saw the statuesque 
value and the natural character of the living form with the artistic folds of the 
surcoat, while the yielding nature of the mail lent itself to the cross-legged pose ; 
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in ’^"ain \vc scL‘k this abr oad where effigies are sculptured as dead men, ej'es 
closed, legs straight, surcoat folded in front, and hands crossed on the breast. 

'I'hc effigist who sculptured this remarkable sword-hanrlling knight in 
St Mark’s church, Bristol, never again produced in the west of England 
a hgure in quite such a lively attitude, yet the influence of this knight is dis¬ 
tinctly traceable in many line effigies. The knight in St Mary Redclifle (pL in, 
3, 4), and the later knight at Tickenham. Somerset {pi. in. fig. 5), arc excel¬ 
lent examples of those distributed on tlie shores of the .Severn Sea. The 7 ft 
long effigy of the knight in St Mary Redcliffe (pL in, figs, 3, 4), which reclines 
on a massive slab 6 in. in tliickness, has the eyes closed, and this is an interesting 
peculiarity as most English effigies of this period have the eyes open. The 
Nettlecombe knight (pi. iv, fig. t) has the Raleigh coat of arms, gules a bemi 
fusllly argettl, displaj'cd on his shield, and the Tickenham knight (pi. iir, fig. 5) 
is a fine miJitar}^ figure and like the other earlier knights has the Bristol 
peculiarity on the arms of the hauberk. In all these instances the imagers 
have endeavoured to portray a more naturalistic appearance, and the head is 
well raised, eniphasi^iing the idea of recumbency. 

As the century advanced the shield becomes smaller and the sword-belt 
broadly looped below the narrow cingu 1 um. In Pershore Abbey, Worcestershtre, 
a most interesting effigy fpl, iv, fig. 2) may be seen of about the year 12S0. 
The coif of mail is on the head, but a triangular lapel below the chin'is turned 
back, so as to leave the neck and chin uncovered, thus affording an explanation 
of the manner of fa.stening the coifi while beneath the sleeveless surcoat is 
a jacket, doubtless made of leather, and fastened by three straps on the right 
side, 'fhe left hand rests on the pommel of the sword, with the blade exposed 
3i- in.: the right, uncovered with the mitten turned back on the wrist, grasps 
a horn indicating, presumably, that his land was held by cornage tenure, while 
below the shield is a griffin ^\'h]ch may possibly be the crest of the knight. 'This 
figure is a particularly fine example of Bristol craftsmanship, and was easily 
conveyed by water, as Pershore is on the Warwickshire Avon. 

The knight at Churchill, Somerset (c. 1300), is a fine figure, but sadly muti¬ 
lated an<I weatherworn. The mail has all disappeared, and was evidently 
scraped away at various restorations. In 18S2 Mr. Roland W. Paul, F.S.A., 
was able to sec a small fragment of the mail on the under side of the right arm’ 
and \vTist, also traces of a lion’s head on the shield-part of the Churchill arms 
—it lion mittpanl ami a bemilcL' 

About 1300 or a few years earlier was carved a head which belonged to 
the effigy of a knight (pi. iv, fig. 3) in St. Philip’s church, Bristol. I’his head 

‘ Imhtd i\nd Sepnkhml Slabs of NJV. Somerset, 23, pL xxvr. 
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resembles one found in Exeter made from Beer stone (pi. xxiv. fig. i), which is 
probably the work ol some Bristol imager who had migrated to that city. 

In the north quire aisle of Bristol Cathetlrat is the effigy (f. 1320) of a knight 
having the Berkeley arms emblazoned on his shield (pi. iv, fig. 4). This is 
a reposeful figure, with legs straight and hands folded in prayer on the breast 
and therefore unlike the large number of sword-handling effigies such as 
the figure in St. Mary Redcliffe and many others in the west of England, which 
are cross-legged with hands grasping the sword-hilt and scabbard. This figure 
is one of the few straight-legged knightly effigies in England between the 
Rampton knight of 1240 and the Abergavenny warrior w*hich is dated 1340.* 
It seems probable that this is an instance of a Bristol imager following the 
French and not the English model in this particular. The attachment for the 
scabbard to the sword-belt is somewffiat fanciful and does not appear to have 
been adopted elsewhere. 

One of the latest of the mail knights made in a Bristol atelier is the one 
attributed to Sir John de Meriet of Mestercombe, in Combe Flory church, 
Somerset (pi. iv, fig 5), who died in 1327. This effig)^ must now be added to 
the small group of English stone figures possessing ailettes charged with the 
knight s cognizance, that is to say, small shields fastened at right angles across 
the shouldei’s to lessen the effects of a blow frojn a battle-axe or sword. These 
adjuncts to military costume are rarely met with on English stone effigies, and 
only a few brasses depict them, while French monumental examples are scarce. 
Ailettes are frequently illustrated in fourteenth-century manuscripts and are also 
met with on painted glass, on seals, and on ivory" carvings,’* An early notice of 
ailettes occurs in Connexion with the Windsor tournament of 1279.^ Here they 
were made of leather covered with doth, with silk laces to fasten them. Sir 
Roger de Trumpington was one of the thirty-eight knights who took part in 
this tournament, and it is interesting to note that the ailettes are figured on his 
brass at Trumpington church, near Cambridge. The present dimensions of 
the ailettes on the Combe Flory effigy are 16 in. by 13 in., and they are charged 
witli six pieces or aud sable and a bend ertnine for difference. 

' There is a wooden strajghMcgged effigy to Sir Robert du Bois at Ter^field, Norfolk, and 
Mr, W, M, TAnson, F.S.A., says there arc three such stone effigies in Yorkshire, viz. two CoJvil! figures 
at Ingleby Amcliffe (c. 1330-5} and the effigy of Sir Hugh FitzHenry {(?*. 1304). an early memlwr of 
the Filz Hugh family at Romaldkirk. Another straight-legged knight is at Gresford, Denbigh, to 
Madoc ap Llewelyn ap Griffin, c. 1331; see Crossley's Englisli Charth Mmmrnenis, 213. Besides 
these instances there is the knight in Malvern priory church (1240} and the knight at Paulton, Somerset, 
but both these may have come under French Infiuence. 

‘ /Vuf. Som, Arch, Soc. Isii, it, 69-72. 

^ Sec Roll of Purchases for the Windsor tournament m 1278, where the ailettes are made of 
leather covered with a kind of doth called Garda. 
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In the latter part of this paper (p> 27) reference is made to two small shielfls 
alxrvc the shoulders of the effigy attributed to Richard Wellj^sburne de Mont- 
ford (pi XIX, fig, 3) in Hughenden church, Buckinghamshire (r. 1370). The 
knight's coif rests on a triangular block which has a shield on either side of the 
head. These hvo small heater-shaped shields may be intended for ailettes, 
although they are so well raised above the shoulders that the tops are on a level 
with the eyes of the knight; they may, however, represent a decoration for con¬ 
cealing the unusual support for the head. 

Human expeiience is largely the result of experiment The French wars 
of Edward HI and Philip ot Valois had taught men the weakness of various 
delenccs and only those rlefences that had come through that 01‘deal were 
retained ; the camail and jupon period therefore has an especial interest for all 
students ot arms and arnioui’. We pos.S€SS three effigies made in Bristol 
representing this period, hvo cai'ved in the round and one incised on a slab, and 
this latter will be dealt with in a later paragraph. The effigy of Maurice IV 
(pi. V, fig. i), ninth Lord Berkeley {ob. 1368), rests on a high table-tomb 
beside the effigy of his mother in a recess betw^een the Elder Lady chapel and 
the north quire aisle in Bristol Cathedral This is a most interesting figure and 
was probably sculptured a few years before the death of Lord Berkeley, who 
was wounded at the battle of Poitiers and never fully recovered, The figiire 
may be regarded as one of the earliest post-Black Death knightly effigies and 
can be classed with the one to Sir Humphrey Litticburyat Holbeach, Lincoln¬ 
shire. The mail defences of this period followed the outline of the limbs and 
the natural curves of the body, and this development is seen in the effigy of 
Lord Berkeley. The head is protected by a comparatively lOw conical-shaped 
bascinet laced to the camail and resting on a tilting helm surmounted by 
a mitre, the crest of the Berkeley family ; the hauberk is seen beneath the 
scalloped hem of the tigbt-fiiting jupon embroidered with the Berkeley coat 
of arms, while laminated shoulder-pieces, brassarts, vambraces, demi-jambes 
fastened by straps over the mail stockings, knee and elbow cops all indicate an 
advance towards the complete suit of plate armour which a few years later 
usurped the place of mail. The Hughs of this early figure of the camail and 
jupon period appear to be encased in pourpoint with "parallel bands of steel 
arranged in front in vertical lines. The hands are in cuffed gauntlets with 
gadlings and the magnificent bawdrick with itselaborate workmanship of raised 
four-leaf flowers rests on the hips. 

The camail and jupon knight (^r. 1400} in Winterbourne church, Gloucester¬ 
shire (pi iig. 3), is dated some thirty-five years later tlian the one in 
Bristol Cathedral and is attributed to Sir Edward de Bradston. He is depicted 
in a suit of plate armour with pointed bascinet, hands in metacarpal gauntlets, 
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bawd rick fastened in front by a metal clasp, and the head resting on a tilting 
helmet possessing mantling, orle, and crest (mutilated), a Ihtrrs hvadconpai md 
gorged a coronet. 

The tabard period of armour (1^130-1500) was so named as the tabard was 
the only important feature w^hich remained unchanged during these seventy 
years. This was a time of continued war either in England or on the Continent 
and, consequently, a combat between forgers of weapons of offence and armour 
of defence continued, as urgent necessity demanded a completeness which was 
achieved in England in the early years of the reign of Henry VTI. 

Examples of this period of effigies made by Bristol imagers show the 
knights in suits of plate armour with breast and back plates and taces which 
showed a tendency to decrease in number as the period progressed and, con¬ 
sequently, the tuilles, being a protection for the thighs, grew larger and broader. 
In St, Philip's church, Bristol, is the effigy (i45o-<)0) of a knight (pi. v, fig. 
3) with the lower half lo.st: the head piece has the visor raised and there is 
a mentonni^re* above the laminated shoulder plates are small pauldrons and 
the breast plate is reinforced witJi a dcmi-placcate having an invected edging. 
1 he effigy to Sir Walter Rodney (ti//, 1466) in Backwcil church, Somerset (pL xxiv, 
hfis a golden collar composed of roses and suns enciirling his neck; the 
sword-belt, ornamented with roses, is laid diagonally across the tnces, leather 
tliongs fasten the palettes to the articulated shoulder plates, and the head rests on 
a tilting helm with mantling, orle, and crest of a griffin sejant (wings broken). 
The face is dean .shaven, the hair combed back and falHngto the ears, while the 
forehead is wrinkled, rhe caning of this table-tomb and effigy are boldly 
executed, but the hands of the angels holding heater-shaped shields emblazoned 
with armorial bearings have their fingers disproportionately long. The wliole 
is deficient in good craftsmanship and tire sculptor did not possess sufficient 
skill and knowledge of technique to carry out the work satisfactorily. 

Although the effigy to Sir Waltei Rodney is a comparatively poor produc¬ 
tion yet it is a far better conception than the fifteenth-century merchant fpl. 
IX, fig. 2) in St, Mary Redcliffe (1470-S0). Both these figures arc evidently 
the work of some prentice iiand, or emanated from some small Bristol workslrop 
which did not possess the guiding hand of a highly skilled master-craftsman. 
At this date, however, wc know that other atcliem in Bristol were pmducing as 
finely executed work as any in the kingdom, and the effigies to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley of Uley ((715. 1464) in St, Mark's, Bristol (pi xv, fig. 4), and Sir John 
Newton {ok 1487) in Yatton church, Somerset (pi. v, fig. 4), figures dating 
from about 1470. were products of splendid fifteenth-century craftsmanship. 

'rhe eftig)^ to Sir Maurice Berkeley of Uley {pi xv, fig. 4) portrays the 
knight in a salade with a short tail-piece, visor (raised), mentonnitre,and gorget 
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of plate* The end of the sword-belt forms a loop after being buckled, and on 
the right is suspended a short, narrow, subsidiary belt decorated with two roses 
but with no weapon attached. Such a bek is very unusual, and is unique on 
West Country effigies* The hands are in metacarpal gauntlets with laminated 
plates covering the back of tlie fingers; the kniglit wears a collar of suns and 
roses with a plain rectangular locket, and the head rests on a tilting helm with 
mantling, wreath, and the Berkeley crest of a mitre. 

Sir John Newton^s effigy (pi. xv, fig, 2) at Yatton is also carried out with 
all that knowledge of technique and detail which these consummate fifteenth- 
century craftsmen could bestow on their work. The head, uncovered, with the 
hair combed back from the forehead and falling at the back of the neck, rests on 
a tilting helm with mantling and a garb for crest A dagger possessing stiviight 
quillons and ends turned at right angles is suspended from the waist-belt by 
cords, and on the scabbard is a small sheath (8J in.) for the bastardeau. 

The only military effigy made in Bristol during the sixteenth century 
falling into the medieval period is one to Sir Edmund Gorges in Wraxall 
church. Somerset. Sir Edmund was made a knight of the Order of the Bath 
at the creation of Arthur, Prince of Wales (1489), and clied in 1512. The tomb 
and effigy were probably made soon after the demise of his first wife. 
Lady Anne 1 toward (od, 1500), whose effig)' on account of her superior rank 
is placed on her husband s right-hand side. Sir Edmund’s uncovered head, 
with long hair falling to his shoulders, rests on a tilting helmet, while the feet 
are placed on a collared greyhound, being the crest of his family. His 
body is encased in a suit of plate armour; the large fluted tuilles (13I in, by 
10 in.) are secured by straps, the sword*hilt has slightly drooping quillons, and 
the dagger belongs to the kidney type. A hca\''y gold chain of circular links 
(i| in, in diameter) encircles the neck, wliile the feet are in broad-toed sabbatons, 
which came into use before the close of the fifteenth century, an early example 
of this fashion being that of Piers Geraitl, 1495, at Winwick, Lancashire, 

'I'he ecclesiastical effigies made in Bristol are ten in number and, with the 
exception of a thirteenth-centuiy head cai'ved in relief on a small slab above 
one of the arms of a cro.ss flory in St Mary^ Redcliffe, the earliest are two in 
Wells Cathedral to Bishop Urokensford (pi. v, figs, 5, C) anti Dean (lodelee 
(pi. VI, fig. 1), Bishop Drokensford died in 1329 and Dean Ciodelee three 
years later. The effigies were sculptured in Bristol, but the tomb-chests 
having the ogee heads of the panels througliout from side to side were 
made of Doulting stone. 'Die effigies show that the broad folds of the chasubles 
arc wide spreading and drop with overlapping edges. The thick cushions tor 
the heads to rest on, the small heads, sharp features, and thin laid vestments 
are evidences of Bristol craftsmanship at this date. I'he beautifully carved and 
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richly painted canopies rising many feet above the table-tombs have been 
remo\'ed, but that over Bishop Drokensfords etligy was not taken down 
until 1758. Compai ativciy few freestone memorials still possess their medieval 
scheme of colour-decoration. Fortunately Bishop Drokensfords effigy and 
monument have never been repainted, anrl although the face, hands, and other 
portions of the effigy and tomb are damaged, yet sufficient colour remains to 
allow us to form a clear idea of its original ajjpenrance. I'he medieval colour- 
design more or less followed the rules of hcrakliy^; thus fillets of gold or white 
would separate red mouldings from green ones, coloured grounds were powderotl 
over with gold or white devices and conventional foliage, while feathered centres 
of quatretbils would be gilded, with backgrounds of Ijkie. Tire re-facing and 
scraping away of all colour on so many monuments is a great loss, not only as 
regards their artistic adornment, but as a means of discovering their history' 
when armorial bearings have licen displayed on them. In the "case, however, 
of the tomb-chest wc are now considering, the ground on which the heater- 
shaped shields arc displayed is alternately red and green with wliitc spra)'s of 
foliage, and the pair of shields, repeated over and over again, are emblazoned: 
(a) Quiff'/tf'/y, ixrgenf ami gaks^ foitv mitns necks eoupai mhioyseti ami amnter* 
colonrai (Drokensford), (b) lirmine on a cltkf gules hm bucks' kemh calmlml or. 

The chapel of ,St, Sprite was originally erected in 1350 and stood in the 
churchyard of St. Maiy Reddiffe. In 1766 an cifigy (1390^1400) on a enffin-iid 
was discoverctl under the west window inscribed JlohfS llilttiniston, who was 
probably the chaplain (pL vt, fig. 2). The name has l^een read ilatning- 

1011, but Mr, Roland W. Paul, P'.S.A., is of opinion that it should be Jiohrs 
ILiltljillStoiT, as the third letter shows a tendency for the t«'o strokes to converge 
towards the bottom, while a piece has licen broken away which iias destroyed 
the tail of the jj. The chaplain is in a long cassock fastened at the neck with 
three buttons. The tight-fitting sleeves have wrist-ban<ls with five buttons, and 
the habit is confined with a leather waist-belt with an oval buckle. 

At Minchead, Somerset, we find an unknown priest who now rests on 
a later monument (pi, vi, fig. 3). Both tomb and effigy were made in Bristol 
and shipped direct to Minehead, but at different dates; the effigy is about 1410 
and the splendid fi I'teenth-centur}^ tomb and canopy are half a century later. I'his 
tonsured priest is in Mass ^'cstment.^ and his right hand holds the stem of 
a chalice while the left is placed under the foot. The cup is lost, the stem is 
broken ab<}ve tlie knop, but the hexagonal mullet-shaped foot possesses a 
beaded edge. 

In the chapel of St. Martin, Wells Cathedral, may be seen the fine monu¬ 
ment and effigy to Chancellor Wiliiam Biconyll, LL.D., canomof Wells, a com¬ 
missary official of the Court of Canterbury, and, apparently, chancellor of that 
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diocese (pL vt, fig. 4). Me is represented in quire habit—cassock, surplice 
with long sleeves, and the cufi/a ///gm or quire cope. Tiie ends of the grey 
almuce can be seen at the openings of the cope, and the hood hangs over the 
shoulders. The chancellor died in 1448, and the interesting will of a wealthy 
fifteenth-century ecclesiastic is still preserved and from it we learn that he 
requested to be buriefl in the position the tomb now occupies, 1 here is therefore 
no reason to doubt that this monument is to Chancellor Biconyll. and the order 
was given by his executors to a firm of Bristol craftsmen as the work was carried 
out in Dundiy freestone. In the eastern Lady Chapel of St, Augustine^s 
Abbey, now the cathedral church of Bristol, may be seen three al>bot-effigies, 
showing that Bristol imagers were ^i^ell able to supply West Country churches 
with impressive ecclesiastical figures as well as with elaborate monuments. By 
consulting the Chronicle Roll of Abbot Newland, which gives particulars ^ to 
the place of burial of the abbots, these three effigies liave now been identifier! 
and names assigned to them. They are portrayed in Mass vestments—amice, 
alb, tuniclc, dalmatic, chasuble, mitre, and gloves, and the imagers’ handling of 
these effigies is similar, as to the sculpturcrl angels and other details, to that ol 
the Bristol-taught craftsmen who caived Sugcr's chantr)f in \\Y*lls Cathedral 
in 1480. Like the work and technique of Suger s chantry, the fifteenth-century 
abbots of Bristol show a mannerism in the deep outlining of detail which is 
a trick of the Bristol shop-work. At this date, and in fact many years earlier, 
the sculptor had lost all expression in his ecclesiastical effigies. He made fine 
figures after a shop-\vork production; but they were not the interesting 
creations of the buikling-mason’s technique of an earlier age, Ihese abbot- 
effigies are remarkably well executed in the fine-grained oolite of Dundry Hill 
from which all Bristol effigies were made. The beds of oolite are not thick and 
consequently the hands and other elevations had to be kept low. The long 
heads and narrow chins are a marked characteristic of these fifteenth-century 
ecclesiastical effigies. 

Each of these Bristol effigies rests beneath a stellated recess, and the five 
segments of the arch forming the canopies spring from human heads, bordered 
by vine, oak leaves, or ball-fiowcr moulding, having finiaLs of varied foliage. 
The effigy to Abbot Newbury (pi. vii, fig. 2), who ruled St. Augustine’s 
Abbey from 1428 to 1473, w-ith a break of five years (1,451-6) owing to interna! 
dissensions In the monaster)’, is on the north side of the sanctuary beneath 
a table-tomb decorated in front with seven trefoil-headed niches possessing 
richly crocheted canopies separaterl by gabled pinnacles. This effigy has 
undergone considerable restoration. 

William Hunt was abbot from 1473 to T4S1 and, as recorded in Newland's 
Chronicle Roll, 'is buried on the north side of our Lady Chapel, in the nether 
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arch of the choir there ^ This effigy (pi vn, fig. 3) b n splendid piece of 
work. The head is supporterl liy two angels with folded wings, heads thrown 
back, v'ested in albsj with one hand laid on the richly jewelled mitre and the 
other on the cushion. The latest of these Bristol figures (pi. vu, fig, 4) is 
John Newland (1483-1515), who added much to the domestic buildings of the 
monastery, compiled the famous C'/if'onic^c hloHthe l^et^heley and whose 

deeds of charity earned for him the title of‘the good Abbot’, Two seated 
angels with folded Arings support a shield placed at his feet on which the 
canting arms derived Irom his name (Nailheart) are sculptured, {^Jff'gcut) three 
Passion nails {or) piercing a human heart {proper) with fhe initiais I.N, in chief. 
Another splendid figure which well exemplifies the fine work of these Bristol 
ecclesiastical effigy-makers is in St. Mark’s church, Bristol This effigy (pi. vii, 
fig. 5) was sculptured at the close of the fifteenth century and is to Bishop 
Salley, who %vas abbot of Abingdon, then abbot of Hynsham, near Oxford, and 
at a later date bishop of Llandaffi Me reconstructed the east end of St. Marks 
church, erecting his own magnificent tomb and effigy during his lifetime in 
the founder s position on the north side of the sanctuary'. 

ihe effigies of Abbots Hunt and Newland show the hood of the almuce 
coming from under the apparelled amice, and these are instances where this 
quire ornament of dignity was worn by elderly men who were entitled to wear 
it under their Mass vestments. Dr. Cuthbert Atchley informs me that ‘the 
amess (almuce) was not part of the Benedictine habit although the abbot of 
Westminster used a grey amess (almuce) at Mass.* The statutes of Sarum 
would be no use to explain the habit of the Bristol abbots because that was 
a secular church, whereas Bristol was an abbey of V’ictorine canons, and though 
their Mass-book showed some slight traces of Sarum influence it is unlikely that 
the rules of an order of canons regidar as to habit would be so affected, especi¬ 
ally as they were a foreign order; * but a black amess (almuce) that could be worn 


* See paper ‘On the Inventory oflhe Vestry in Westminster Abbey taken in 1388*, by I. Wickham 
Legg, F.S-A. {Archatdogia, lii, 214I, where we read: ' Fyrst the westvrer shall lay lowest the chesc' 
bell above that the dafmatyke and the daltnatyk w' y* longest slev_j's uppermost and the other nether¬ 
most then hys stole & bys fanane and hys gjTd^ ll opon that his albe theropon hys gray Ames above 
that hys Rochett & uppermost hys kerchur w‘ a vestiy- gyrdyll to titkk up bis cole.* 

* Lliiskiire d«s iirdrfs mon<^iujHesK?Ax\%, 1714, t. ii. 155): ■ Ces chanoines sont habilles de serge 
blanche avec un rochet pardessus leur soutane et un manteau noir comme Jes ecclesiastiques quand 
ils sortedt; au choeur pendant Teste ils portent un surplis pardessus leur rochet avec une ammuce 
noire sur les epaules, et Thyvxjr une grande chappe noire avec un grand camail. Anciennement ils 
portoJent la courone monchale, comme on peut v'oir dans la figure que nous avons fait graver d*un de 
ces anciens chanoines qui avoient pour habit ordinaire une aube descendant jusqu'ft trois doigts du 
bord de la robe, et au choeur ils portoient sur la teste une ammucc de drap noir double de peaux de 
raesme couleur.' 
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on the head was part of the quire-liahit of Victorines,- hence it would more 

easily pass into use at Mass, too. - , ♦ t * ■ r 

ivc have already referred to the sculptured effigies ot two civilians made 
in Bristol from the ^inferior oolite of Dundr>^ Hill about 1240. The one in 
St. james’s prioo' church, Bristol (pi. t. fig. 6), and the other in St l etcrs 
church, Carmarthen (pi lu fig. i), represent members of noble families. 
Both arc in cotes, narrow waist-belts, mantles with circular ornaments on the 
breast, and the hair is wavy and falling below the ears. Rach right hand is laid 
on the breast and each left hand lies at the side, but the effigy m St Jamess 
priory church, Bristol holds a lold of the mantle. 

We are fortunate in .still possessing two weather-worn civilian ^gies ol 
thirteenth-century date in Long Ashton church. Somerset Both efhgtes are 
clad in long cotes having folds falling from the neck with loose sleeves to the 
ellxiws showing the tight-fitting sleeves of the under tunic. The curling hair 1$ 
worn long to the neck and the hands arc raised in prayer. The one figure may 
be dated 12S0 and the other somewhere about 1290. The earlier effigy has an 
inscription carved in Lombardic letters on the edge of the bevelled slab, which 
Mr. Roland W, Paul F.S,A., reads: iioi i?yt) viLiiiTui i>t. SHtwiiwm- nfv mu iimu 
tYiTflitRCY ffiiUCH. Mr. Lewis J. U, Way, F.SA., in terms me that in 1343 John 
de Snowden or Snowdon lived on a part of tlie manor of Long Ashton. It is 
therefore possible that this effigy was to his grandfather. 

A good example of a civilian at the end of the fir.st ejuarter oi the fourteenth 
centurv (c, 1325) is in Yatton church, Somerset (pi vit, fig. b). He, too wears 
a long cote to his ankles with tight-fitting sleeves and a belt adorned with four- 
leaf flowers. His head rests on an oblong bolster, hts face is long like tho^ 
sculptured in the Bristol ateliers of this date; he wears his hair in curls to his 
neck, and he has <lrooping moustaches and a short beard. 

Franklins arc well exemplified by the excellent effigy (pi viii, fig. 2) at 
l^ucklechurch (c, 1360) in a long cote, reaching to the ankles, slit in front, and 
having a pocket on the right side seciircd by a strap and An opening on the left 
through which a cord attached to the girdle of the under tunic holds the circular 
gypci^jrc with its decorated flap. The hood is worn on the neck and breast, 
and not drawn over the head. The face is long and most carefully chiselled; 
the hair is w'orn to the neck, and there is a short beard. 


> Dr. CulhbcTt Alchloy says tliat * there is no doubi that the Udstol canons were \'ictoniies like 
liiose of VVormesly, Wigmore in E ierefordshire, Keynsham, WorsprinR and Steverdale in SoiHL-rset. 
St. 'fhonias’s, Dublin, and others. Leland says tliat Wigmore was a great and wealthy abbey of a'A/fe 
canons (which ihey were not in the usual sense—Premonstratensians). Bui Bristol he calls black 
canons; and yet they were derived from Wigmore.' 

* Tlie Victorine statutes .arc printed in Martene, De nut, etcl. ret., Antwerp. 1736, t. lit, 738. 
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The fashionable costume of nobles and distinguished men in the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century may be seen in effigies in St, Mark's (r. 1360) 
and St, Stephen's {c. 1375), Bristol. Both figures show the under tunic and the 
tight-fitting cote-hardic reaching to the middle of the thighs, fastened in front 
with laces in the one case and with buttons in the other. The effigy repre¬ 
senting a young man of noble family in St. Mark's (pi, vm, fig. 1) possesses 
a mantle reaching to his feet, fastened by two laces passing through eyelet 
holes and secured on the left with a knot, a dagger suspended on the right side 
from a narrow waist-belt, and the feet in pointed boots open in front with 
tongues of leather and fastened with narrow straps. The figure in St. Stephen’s 
is attributed to F.dward Blanket (pi. vm, fig. 3). a wealthy merchant and 
member of Parliament for Bristol in 1362. He has a dagger attached to his 
richly ornamented bawdrick and his pointed shoes possess ankle straps and show 
the markings for the toes stamped in tiie leatiicr. 

The effigies to two rich Bristol townsmen in the churches of St. Stephen 
and St. John Baptist are portrayed in long gowns with loose sleeves and wide 
cufts, showing the ribbed (knitted ?) sleeves of the under tunic extending to the 
knuckles and closely buttoned on the underside. A dagger suspended by 
a stra]> round the neck falls in the centre of each body below the waist. These 
two effigies have probably been sculptured by the .same imager, and the one 
(pi, IX, fig, 3) attributed to Walter Tyddestille or Tyddcley (died 1385) in St. 
Stephen’s has the strap round the neck ornamented with Ixars at intervals of 
15 in,; while the strap for the btisilard type of dagger with quillons tm-ned 
downwards, on the effigy to Walter Frampton (died 138S) in the church of 
St. John Baptist (pi. viii, fig. 4), is inscribed with raised letters which are now 
difficult to read owing to the many coats of ]jatni this effigy and tomb have 
received. Mr. Roland W, Paul, F.S.A., deciphei's the inscrijjtion: 

.,. ifioh ijrtp sobh and 
iDljattr ffi'ompioti is Itrgh on gift hr 

Walter Frampton rebuilt the church of St. John Baptist on the ancient 
crypt. His tomb and effigy now stand, however, on the north side of the 
chancel; but originally they probably occupied a place in the centre before the 
high altar. 

In tlie church of St. Mary Redciifl’e we find three fifteenth-century effigies 
to civilians, namely (fO William Canynges If (1460), (fi) Sir Thomas Mede 
(1475), and (t') an unknown merchant (1470 80). William Canynges II (pi. ix, 
fig, i) and Sir Thomas Mede (pL xii, fig. 2) are depicted in long gowns with 
full sleeves edged with fur, and fur-trimmed mantles open at the sides. William 
Canynges II has a turban hat on his left shoulder with a liripipe falling to the 
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hem of his gown, while Sir Thomas Mede has a broad liripipe or scarf over his 
left shoulder and a tasselled gj'^pci^ire suspended from the waist-lie It of his under¬ 
tunic, The unknown merchant (pi. ix, fig. 2). now placed against the south 
wall of the south transept, must have been the product of some prentice imager. 
It is a poor work of art and the angel supporting the right side of the tasselled 
cushion for the head to rest on has a sprawling and ungainly attitude. The 
merchant is clad in a long gown, with his g>^pcicrc hung from a narrow wuhi- 
bclt, a sleeveless mantle open at the sides, and a turban hat on the left shoulder 
with a long liripipe. 

The fine effigy to Sir Richard Choke (pi xii, fig. i) in his chantry chapel 
at Long Ashton was made of Dundry freestone about the year 1470. Sir 
Richard is portrayed in his forensic costume as a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas/ consisting of a scarlet robe, cloak and cape lined and trimmed with white 
fur, and a tiglit-fitting coif of white silk or lawm on his head. From his waist- 
belt are suspended a short dagger and a rosary consisting of ten beads with 
a larger one at either end and a tassel at the bottom. 

We do not possess any effigy of a lady made from Dundry oolite much 
earlier than the year 1300, but the ladies sculptured about that date at 1 icken- 
ham and Churchill, in Somerset, are excellent examples of that period. Both 
these effigies have been beautiful works of art, and the Tickenham lady (pi. x, 
fig. i) especially shows the fine sculpture that could be executed at that period 
in the Bristol ateliers, while the imager has been most conscientious in carrying 
out all the details of the costume and coitTureof a great lady. She is portrayed 
in kirtlc and mantle fastened by two cords across the breast and caught up under 
both arms; her hair is confined by a wimple with a fillet across her lorelicad, 
and is gathered up in a net, over which a kerchief falls to her shoulders. The 
Churchill lady may possibly be a few years earlier, and the angels smoothing 
her pillow indicate that the Bristol craftsmen w^erc influenced in their technique 
by the London imagers, who, at this date, were can ing similar angels lor the 
effigies they were turning out of their workshops on the banks of the Thames. 

The ladies at Combe Flory (r. 1327), Somerset (pi. x, fig. 2), and Iron 
Acton {c 1315) and Fucklechurcli {c. 1325), Gloucestershire, are in very similar 
costume. The first-named lady wears her hair in tufts on either side ol her face 

' Th« tomb and effig)' were re-pamted in 1872 and ihe judge's forensic coslume dws not appear 
to have been coloured correctly. MS, j I lustrations of the four courts of Westminster in tlie lime of 
Henry V t are existing, and the originals are reprotluceti in colour in .xxxix, 357-7=* f n 

the picture of the Court of Common Pleas the seven scarlet-robed judges are seated on a bench, wliile 
the protoootaries and other officers of the court, vested In parti-coIourcd robes ol blue, green, and 
yellowish-buff rayed with diagonal stripes of blue, are seated below or stand near the table. The 
Serjeants in their coifs of linen or silk are also vested in parti-colourcd gowns consisting of green, 
green rayed with white and red, blue, and blue rayed with pale green and white. 
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between the wimple and the fillet encircling her torch cad ; the second has her 
head on a rectangular bolster under an architectural gablet and holds a 
mutilated object in her hand which was most likely a tieart, while the third 
possesses a sleeveless cote-hardie with an edging of 2 in. w’hich was probably 
intended for fur. 

The effigy to Margaret (pi. v, fig i), daughter of Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, and first w’ife of Thomas III, eighth Lord Berkeley, who ' was worship- 
tully buriedas Newland’s Chronkk RoH declares, ‘ under the arch between 
the elder chapel of our Lady and the north aisle there’ in 1337, Is one of tlie 
most beautiful in the w*est of England; tw^o angels with folded wings, the tips 
resting on the bevel of the slab, support the cushion, and the features of the lady, 
who died at the early age of tw’enty-nine,are calm and dignified. The costume 
of the Lady Margaret was not materially different from the effigies of the ladies 
we have considered; but the pose and graceful arrangement of the draper}' 
caused this figure to become the regular pattern of ladies supplied by the 
Bristol imagei's to West Countiy churches u ntil the close of the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

The effig}'^ of a lady Ipl. x, fig. 4) at Yatton, Somerset (1330-40), falls 
into this period, and she has as many as four kcrcliieves; the inner one fits her 
head like a cap, having crimpled edges enclosing the forehead and sides of her 
face, and probably her outer kerchief w'ould be made of cloth. This lady has 
a barbe, which was a piece of linen pleated in folds w^orn by widows over or 
under the chin, according to the rank of tlie wearer, and falling to the breast* 

The lady in St. Stephen’s (pi. viii, fig. 3), Bristol (r. 1360), is attired simply 
in a kirtle with slits on each side for pockets, mantle with cordons, hair braided 
on either side of the face with a wimple enclosing the chin, a kerchief on the 
head falling to the shoulders, and a rectangular form of the nebid6 or goffered 
head-dress. Some forty years later (c 1400) we find a lady in Winterbourne 
church (pi. fig, 2) wearing the sideless cote-hardie decorated with a band 
of lozenges down the front, the mantle secured with a cliain of long links of 
gold with fermailes of four-leaf flowers, a necklace of slender gold links with 
a je^velled pendant, a reticulated head-dress with four pearls at each inter¬ 
section of the net, a band in front and a veil falling behind to the shoulders. 
The effig}’ to Joan (c, 1460), wife of William Canynges 11 , in .St. Mai^ Redcliffe 

’ Mentioned by Margaret, countess of Rkhn'iond, mother of Henry in her * Ordinance for the 

Reformation of apparel I for great estates of women in the tyme of Mourning'|] lari uian MS. 6084), 
* The Queen, and all ladies down to the degree of a baroness, are therein licenced to wear the barbe 
above the chin. Baronesses, lords’ daughters, and knights' wives, are ordered to wear the barbe beneath 
it and all chamberers and other ^rsons, below the throat goyle or gullet, that is, the lowest part of 
the breast,'—Plan die, CychpGtiiim of Cosiumt, sub 
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(pi fig. 4) has a simple kerchief over the head falling in graceful folds to the 
shoulders. 

Most of the Bristol-made effigies of ladies who lived in the tatter half of 
the fifteenth century ha\'e tight-fitting bodices open V-shape in front with a 
border of 1 in. or 2 in. of fur or embroidery showing a chemisette of silk or other 
material. 

Lady Berkeley in St. Mark’s church, Bristol wears a wide collar over her 
square-cut stomacher, the ends of which are joined below the v'aist, passing 
under a broad belt. Three ’ ladies have their hair enclosed in a cap with a veil 
hanging behind the shoulders, and on either side of the face a vertical caul or 
horn rises above the head Tliesc horns are set near together at the apex and 
acutely pointed. Above the forehead is a broad stift’ liand falling in flowing 
lappets on cither side of the face. Lady Medcs effigy in St. Mary Rcddiffe 
depicts her wea ring a head-dress consisting of a vei i falling at the hack of the head, 
confined over the forehead by a broad band ending in lappets hiding the cars. 
This simple and most effective form of head-dress is unique in west of England 
effigies. Lady Newton, \'atton, Somerset, has a gold necklace (pi x, fig, 3) 
3 in. deep, composed of slender cross-bars of gohl and the ferniailes on her 
mantle are ornaments resembling conventional foliage. Lady Choke, Long 
Ashton, Somerset, wears a necklace of suns and roses, the badge of the 1 louse 
of York; and Lady Berkeley, Sl Mark’s church, Bri.stol displays a necklace of 
small open links %\'ith a pendent cro.ss. 

In Wraxall church, Somerset, we find the effigy of Lady Anne Howard 
(died r. 1500), daughter of John Howard, first duke of Norfolk, slain on Bos worth 
Field, sister to 'riionias Howard, second duke of Norfolk, victor of Flodden Field, 
and great aunt to Catherine Howard and Anne Boleyn, queens of Henr}' VIll! 
The lady (pi xvii, fig. i) is portrayed in an ermine-lined red gown cut square at 
the neck and showing the pleated chemisette, dght-filting bodice with a band -of 
ermine down the front, sleeves tight-fitting to elbows and then hanging open to 
the wrists, a golden girdle with cord and tassel fastened with a gold rose, 
a pedimental head-dress of black silk with veil falling behind and with a frontlet, 
in a delicate green pattern of lozenges edged with cloth of gold, framing the face 
and reaching to the shoulders. 

Semi-effigial monuments first made their appearance in the thirteenth cen- 
tur}', and although they never became generally prevalent yet many examples 
remain in this and in the fourteenth century These monuments fall into two 
classes, namely, those that are in some way associated with a cross and those 

> l.ady Ne^vton, wife of Sir John Newton, Yatton {c. 1470); Lady Choke, wife of Sir Richard 
Choke, I.ong Ashton, S<>merset (f. 1.(70); Lady Berkeley, wife of Sir Thomas Berkeley of 
St. Mark's, Bristol {1465-70). 
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appearing with no cross symbol. The only effig)’ we ha\'e to consider in the 
first categopif is a worn and mutilated head on a small slab of thirteenth-century 
workmanship now prescr^'ed under tlte tower of St, A'lary Redcliffe, Bristol. 

1 he head is carved in relief over one of the arms of a cross and the slab is only 

2 ft. 9 in. in length ; from its diminutive size it was made, probably, for a heart 
interment.' 

Ihe dismemberment of the bodies of the saints so that their relics might 
be distributed over Christendom doubtless suggested theburial of the heart away 
from the body in the case of those who died far from home, or who had intimate 
connexions with more than one church. The three diminutive Berkeley 
efiigies probably represent heart interments at Berkeley church, while the bodies 
w'ould be laid to I'est in St. Augustine's Abbey, Bristol. These consist of two 
ladies (pi. xi, figs, i, 2) and one civilian (pi. xi, fig. 3). The two ladies were 
sculptured before the close of the thirteenth century and the civilian in the early 
years of the fourteenth. Each lady holds a mutilated object tn her hand which 
may have been intended for a heart, I'hey are dressed in kirtles and cote- 
haidies, their hair falls in ringlets to their shoulders, and one lady has a fillet 
which is adorned at intervals with a matrix for a jewel, enamel or glass. The 
civilian is habited in a long cote reaching to his ankles, and he, too, has a fillet 
encircling his head, while his short curly locks form a fringe beneath it. The 
Bristol craftsman has gi\ en each head a rectangular bolster on wiiich to rest. 

'Ihe effigy at Bitton, Gloucestershire (pi. xi, fig. 4), is to some ecclesias¬ 
tical dignitary, possibly a canon or a dean, and is represented in quire habit- 
cassock (visible at MTists), surplice, quire cope {cappa nigrii) with hood on the 
shoulders and pleated round the neck, almuce with long tails in front and hood 
at the back of the head ; the hands are raised in prayer and hold some 
damaged object which was probably intended for a heart, 'rhis interesting 
figure is much worn and may be dated about 1360. 

There appear to be only three incised effigies on slabs of inferior oolite 
existing, and these are in Iron Acton church, Gloucestershire, They are to Sir 
Robert Poyntz, sheriff of Gloucestershire (1397), who died in 1420, and his two 
wives, Anne and Catharine Fitz-Nichols. 'The incised figure on this latter slab 

^ Heart interments were numerous in England and Wales during the thirteenth and rourteenth 
centuries, and they were commemorated by |ifc*sizc as well as diminutive effigies- Hearts are 
held in the hands of effigies at Ashill, Stogursey, W^i thy combe, anti many other places, and heart- 
shrines are at Leyboumc iKentl, Uurford, and in many other churches; a slab in Winchester 
Cathedral with an effigy to Bishop Ethelmar de Valence (1261) holding a heart is illustrated in Goutell's 
Chrisiian Mimnments in and IVaies, ri8. Bishop Arjiuihlanca's heart was conveyed to his 

birthplace in Savoy for interment (1268), Bishop Canielupe’s to .Ashn'dge (isiBa), Margaretde Clifford's 
to Aeon bun,'0360), and that of Lady Clarice de la Wair to Ewyas Harold about (300. See Proc. 
Soul Arch. Soc. Ixiii, ii, 7, 8; BouieJl's Chrisfftfn in Englandttmt tVates, Section ii, 1:9-56. 

V01- UtXJV, o 
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and all the inscription on the vergfe, except a few letters which enable us to 
identity it, have been wantonly erased, as it was used hvo centuries aftersvards 
as a memorial to Elizabeth, wife of another Robert Poyntz, who died in 1631, 
The inscription on the verge of the slab of this fifteenth-century knight runs: 
Here iycth Roberi Poytits, Lon/ of Ireu Hchn ami thys siefyl here nmked who died 
the fyftene day 0/ fmme, f/ic year of on re Lord .\fCCCCXX of whos sonic God 
have mercy. Amen. It is probal^le that ‘ stepyl ‘ does not refer to the tow'er, but 
to the beautiful and unique churcliyard cross which he built 

Chantry-chapels, v\ ith their painted screens of stone, metal, or wood and 
magnificent canopied tombs, were the glory of the churches of the fifteenth 
century: but the outstanding architectural features of the moinimcnts of this 
period were, undoubtedly, the transom and the general method of breaking up 
the varied design into parallel compartments covered with rich adornment and 
the whole surmounted by a decorated horizontal cornice or tabernacle work, 
As the period advanced the tracer}--heads became four-centred, and the panel 
decoration and mouldings retained their excellence both in proportion and 
detail. 

The fine monument in Minehead church (pi xi, fig. 5) was carv'ed in 
Bristol and shipped to its destination in Somerset at some date between 1460 
and 1465, and it is interesting to note that the long scroll in the rectangular 
panel below the cornice is similar to one on a tomb of the same date in 
St. Mary' Redclifie; probably both emanated from the same Bristol w'orkshop. 

The overhanging gables of some of the Bristol tombs of this period are of 
high artistic merit, and the monuments at Long Ashton to Sir Richard and 
Lady Choke (pi. xn, fig. i) and in .St. Mar}' Redclifte to Sir Thomas and Lady 
Mode (pi xir, fig 2) vyere both made of Dundry freestone, {:)n tliese tuo 
canopies we find a series of demi-angels w'ith upraised wings holding small 
shields. On the tomb in St. Mar}' Redclifte the shields are now plain, but those 
at Long i\shton possess emblems of the Passion (pi xii, fig, 1). These 
angels follow the type so frequently met with in the w'est of England and are 
vested in albs, heads encircled with jewelled fillets or wearing a cross, wings 
raised above the head, each feather distinct from its neighbour with quills and 
featherings faithfully produced, and the whole work presenting a charming and 
dainty appearance. The progenitons of these beautiful bird-like angels are tw'o 
on the monument to William Canynges II and Joan, his wife, in the south tran¬ 
sept of St Mary Redcliffe (1460-5) and a series of six on the splendid monu¬ 
ment in Minehead church carved about the same date and urobablv sc'ulottjrf*d 
in the same Bristol v-i-orkshop (pi xi, fig. 5), 

Bristol w'as sufficiently remov'cd from Cbellaston and Nottingham to hold 
an independent position In sculpture, so that her imagers and craftsmen remained 
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unaffected by the alabaster men and continued to execute beautiful and original 
vv'ork to the close of the medieval period. 

The effigy of Bishop Beckington (pi. fig. i) in Wells Cathedral is 
made of alabaster, but the open table-tomb with its cadaver in the conipart- 
ment below and the beautiful altar-screen were sculptured in Bristol in 
1451. This chantr)' with its stately monument forms a pathetic story in the life 
of Bishop Beckin^on, for he himself consecrated the altar in his own chantry 
on the 13th of Januan,^, 1452, and for thirteen years this memento man was 
a silent reminder to this great medieval bisliop that death comes to all men. 
The altar-screen is a delicate and beautiful piece of workmanship; the scheme of 
colour decoration is still fairly fresh and bright and in a wonderful state of 
preservation. The reredos was made at a date when art was decadent, yet it 
shows great delicacy of conception in detail. It is, however, over-refined, but 
originally it must have iiad all the fascination of a splendid piece ol jewellery, 
where profusion of ornament was more desired than stmctural grace, The open 
table-tomb has an arcade with circular pillars possessing bases, capitals, and 
buttresses. Above each column is a feathered demi-angel holding tlie capihil 
with both hands, and the delicately caiwecl upright wings spread over a portion 
of the richly sculptured spandrels of the arches of the arcade \^'hile the long 
primary quills rest on the mouldings of the slab (pi. xiv, fig. i). An exquisite 
grate surrounds the tomb, being a glorious triumph of fifteenth-century metal 
work, The uprights are closely spaced, and each one terminates in florid heads, 
while the standards are flanked with three buttresses possessing six offsets and 
heads ending in a series of mouldings. The cross-bars have embattled edgts 
and are adorned with perforated designs. In spite of all the charm of this 
sumptuous tomb and reredos it is far remot'cd from the wonderful vigour and 
trutli and the noble simplicity and expressive sculpture of an earlier age, when 
arts and crafts demonstrated that man was a spiritual being who sought to 
transform material existence into something spiritual, and although he may not 
have been cognizant of the lull sense ol beaut)^ yet he knew that in his crafts¬ 
manship lay the supreme effort of his soul. 

T he four-centred and flattened'arch made use of in the construction of 
monuments was freely employed in all parts of England and many are found in 
the south-west of the country^ w hile the ogee torm is also occasionally met w'ith. 
The Exeter workshops turned out many tombs that W'cre oyer-elaborate with 
decoration, moulding, and foliage, but the monuments of this period made in 
Bristol, although they are ornate, ai-e never overcrow ded, The fine canopied 
tombs to Sir Thomas and Lady Berkeley of Uley (pi. xv, fig, 4) and to Bishop 
Salley (pi. -xiv, fig. 2) in the church of St Mark, Bristol, are splendid and 
magnificent examples, while in \atton church, Somerset, the design of the 
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tomb to Sir John and Lady Newton (pi. xv, fig, a) presents the idea that the 
canopy is based on the front of a niched rood-loft. 

The alabaster effigies to Sir John Harington, fourth Baron Harington of 
Aldingham, county Lancaster, and Elizabeth Courtenay, his wife, were made 
about 1460, at Chellaston, Derbyshire; but the sumptuous canopy (pi. xiii, fig, 2) 
canned in Bristol was erected by Cecilia, marchioness of Dorset, after a licence 
had been granted in 1474 for a chantry in the church of St. Dubriclus, Forlock, 
Somerset. This stately canopy, rising i2| ft. above tlie pavement and 9I ft. 
above the slab, must have been originally some 14 ft. in height before the 
cornice and cresting were removed. This richly decorated monument when it 
was first placed in the centre of the chantry-chapel was surrounded, probably 
by a grate like the tombs of Bishop Beckington in Wells Cathedral (pi. sin, 
fig. 1) and Sir Thofnas H ungerford, Bt, in the chapel of St. Leonard at Karicigh 
tlungerford, Ihe tomb-chest is adorned with trefoil-headed niches, now 
tenantless, the moulding of the arch contains fifteenth-century foliage, the 
spandrels are decorated with conventional foliage and trefoils in circle^ \vdiiie 
the panelled soffit and other portions of this fine monument stilt show traces of 

colour and gild mg, enabling us to form some idea of the splendour it presented 
when it was first erected. 


_ monument made by Bristol craftsmen of inferior oolite from 

Dundry' Hill is a tomb-chest in the church of St. Andrew, Chew Mairna 
Somerset; but the effigies of Sir John St Loo and his wife, 1443, were 
sculp ured m Bath freestone (great oolite). This table-tomb once stood in the 
middle of the chantry-chapel; but is now placed in the north-east corner, so 
that only the west end and south side are visible. These are decorated with 
panels containing quatrefoifs, haying heater-shaped shields emblazoned with the 
armorial bearings of Sir John St. Loe, Argent on a bemt sable three minntets or 
separated by trefoil-headed niches Leland, in his Itinerarv (vli), describes his 
^cond visit to Somerset, when lie appears to have been the guest of Sir fohn 
St. Loe for several days at Sutton Court, and he thus mentions these effigies 
A/ \ SiUnte Lo grami^fader lyyih m a goodly Tornbe of 

i h^e M^onderful fifteenth-century monuments have had a vast amount of 
care and thought bestow^ upon their varied designs. Each minute detail has 
been well considered, while the decoration has been carried out with true 

imagination. Mr. F. H. Cros.slcy, F.&A.,’ remarks that 
fasanaling studicsof a mar\'ellous art, which not only 
flourished with great vigour, but was truly jiarl of the life and soul of the people 
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whose inimitable craitsmanship was the great glory of the fifteenth century 
The rich wool-staplers and rnerchant princes of the w'est of England freely 
expended their wealth not only in rebuilding and enlarging their parish churches, 
but also in their splendid canopied tombs and effigies of themselves and their 
ladies. The technical designs of many of these monuments are superb, and 
although the fifteenth-century effigies lack the wxsnderful grace of the mason- 
craft of an earlier age, yet many of them are stately memorials of the dead. 

Sir Edmund Gorges erected a table-tomb in Wraxall church, Somerset 
(pi. x\ai, fig. 1), to his wife, Lady Anne Howard, who died in c, 1500. I'he sides 
of the monument are decorated with rectangular panels containing armorial 
bearings, and kneeling angels hold shields of c'lrms. This is one of those inter¬ 
esting monuments free from foreign influence, yet indicating the near approach 
of the early Renaissance and the breaking away from the architectural restraint 
that had marked the long period of Gothic art, 

1 he question of portraiture has been frequently raised, and during medieval 
times W'hen the workshops were turning out numberless effigies they did not 
alter their stock patterns materially, yet in certain cases it seems probable that 
some effort may have been mmie at portraiture. If it could be claimed tliat the 
monumental effigies which give so human an interest to our cathedrals and 
churches were intended for likenesses, we should indeed possess a national 
portrait gallery of surpassing intere.st. But, alas! we kmow that by far the 
greater proportion of effigies in stojie, wood, and metal were made to order from 
dismnt ateliers, and only in a very few cases is it possible to argue that por¬ 
traiture was arrived at by those who made them. Even the effigies of kings 
and queens,great statesmen and ecclesiastics, were not in all cases portraits, and 
all wc feel justified in saying is that portraiture was only attempted when 
circumstances were fiivourable tor its production. If portraiture was made 
a study in medieval times, then the imagers of Bristol had a better chance of 
producing likenesses than any other medieval school in the kingdom, and we 
arc better able to study this question in Bristol than possibly in any other city 
in England. The effigies in Bristol ha\'e been well preser\-cd, the men and 
women were prominent citizens and their faces must hav^e been well known to 
the craftsmen of their day, and we know that many of their effigies were made 
actually during their lifetime. 

In the church of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, are two civilian effigies. One has 
been attributed to Edward Blanket (pi. xvr, lig. i), a wealthy woollen mer¬ 
chant and member of Parliament for Bristol in 1362, Being the founder of 
a chantry in this church, his effigy was probably made in his lifetime and there¬ 
fore may have been a portrait, 'fihe face is clean shaven, a small moustache is 
worn, the hair is long and parted in the centre, and the features denote a middle- 
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aged man. The second civilian effigy (pi, xvi, fig. 2) is probably to ’Walter 
Tycklestille or Tyddeley, one of the bailiffs of Bristol in 1377, who died in 1385, 
leaving certain charities to St, Stephen^Sv and was buried in this church. The 
costume corresponds with the date of the death of the merchant. The face is 
long with a calm placid expression, the hair is luxuriant, and he wears a small 
moustache and a forked beard after the fashion of his time. This face suggests 
portraiture. 

In the church of St. Mary Redcliffe we possess a fine effigy to William 
Canynges 11 (pi. xvi, fig. 3) made at the time of his wife’s death and fourteen 
years before he died, He was a very wealthy merchant, had been four times 
mayor of Bristol, had given targe sums of money towards the rebuilding of St 
Mar)' Redcliffe, and possibly no man in Bristol was better known to tlie crafts* 
men of his day. The effigy portrays him with a bald head, short curly hair at 
the sides, clean shaven, with features well portrayed. 'Die effigy of Joan, wife 
of ^Villiam Canynges II, is also in St. Mary Redcliffe (pi. xvi, fig. 4). The 
features are well delineated and refined, and we feel sure that her sorro\\'ing 
husband W'Ould tlemand a likeness if it were possible to have one. 

More than one hundred years later wc find the Bristol craftsmen 
were still able to produce effigies isffiich appear to be portraits, and wc 
select the head of Sir Richard Choke (pi. xvj, fig. 5) as an instance where 
it seems to be fairly conclusive that the imager desired to make a likeness. 
'I he effigy depicts the learned judge in his forensic robes. Sir Richard Choke 
was a wealthy landowner in Somerset, was the purchaser of the Ashton Manor 
and resided at Ashton Court, was a justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
was well known in Bristol. lie died in 1483; but his chantry in Long Ashton 
church, .Somerset, was founded some years before, and lits effig)' and the one 
to his wife were placed in it during his lifetime. Surely, if portraiture was 
practised by the eiTig)-makers in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, then 
the Bristol imager who sculptured this head intended to delineate the features 
of .Sir Richard Choke 

The position of Bristol on the tidal Avon emptying into the Severn Sea 
gave an easy transit for the products of her uxirkshops at a time when the inland 
roads were so execrable that in 1367 the alabaster fah//a or reredos for die 
chapel of the canons of Windsor was sent by road in ten carts, each drawn by 
eight horses under the care of two men tocarr>' it from Nottingham to Windsor. 
1 he journey occupied seventeen days, from the 20th of October to the 6th of 
November, and the cost of the carriage came to the enormous sum for those 
times of 28/ 6 s. 8 </.^ 
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Few cities have preserved a larger proportion of their medieval effigies 
than Bristol, yet the destruction of the exported figures and tombs has inf iced 
been terrible. In the great abbey churches of Somerset not one single effigy 
remains that was sculptured from the inferior oolite. The proportion of Bristol- 
made effigies now existing in Wells Cathedral is about one quarter of the whole, 
and had the great abbey churches of Glastonbury and Bath still possessed their 
effigies we should have had to record a very large number which were probably 
treasures of artistic skill extentling over more than th ree centu rics. The wan ton 
mutilation of effigies has been serious^ The thirteenth-century civilian in St, 
Peter’s church. Carmarthen, has been cut in halves and the lower part lost. 
A knight of alxuit 1430 at Iron Acton. Gloucestershire, has at some unknown 
period been sawn through the middle, and the upper half of this once recum¬ 
bent effigy is placed on a pilaster projecting from the parapet of the tower and 
now gazes northward like some silent watchman. At Cromhali in the same 
county a much earlier figure disappeared at a comparatively late date. 'I his 
cross-legged knight clad in mail is recorded by Bigland, the county historian/ 
in 1779, as being concealed in an ‘arcade by the pews which were erected in 
17^15’; but it has never been re'discovered. 

It seems probable that our English effigies in wood are some of the finest 
existing in Europe, and we are thankful that the ravages of time and the relent¬ 
less hand of the modern restorer have still left us some treasures which we may 
consider representative of a great national school of medieval handicraft, 

I’here is no doul>t that the larger proportion of wooden effigies emanated 
from the London workshops, and we find the Westminster type of sculpture as 
far as Cumberland, east Yorkshire, and the borderland of Wales. Yet there 
were in medieval times some local ateliers where effigies were can ed which 
appear to be the work of some masons who sculptured figure.s in oak. Such 
a workshop, or workshops, scorn to have existed in Bristol in the last quarter 
of the thirteenth and during the fourteenth century. Five effigies made in 
Bristol still exist—two in Gloucestershire, two in Devon, and one in Somerset 

The effigy attributed to Robert, duke of Normandy, in Gloucester Cathedral 
(pi. xvn, fig, 2), where he was buried in 1135, was carved about 1280 and is very 
similar to a stone effigy of Richard, earl of Cornwall, who died in 1272, found at 
Hayles Abbey. The crown on Duke Robert’s efilig}% with its fleurs-de-lis and 
strawberiy leaves, is similar to that introduced by 1 lenry^ IV; it has, however, 
no arch or crosses paty such as appear in later royal crowns. During the civil 
war the effig\' was broken in pieces and sold to .Sir Humphrey Tracey, of Stan¬ 
way, who kept it until the Restoration, when it was mended and again placed 
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in the cathedral. It is difficult to know how much of the present effigy is original 
and which portions were added at the Restoration to make good any fragments 
that were missing. If, however, a new crown had been constructed it would 
liave had eight strawberrj' leaves only. The characteristic parallel lines of the 
mail on the arms of the hauberk and other details indicate an early origin, and 
probably this Bristol effig}* is one of the oldest existing wooden effigies we now 
possess; it is possible that this is a memorial of the forlorn captiv-e who is such 
a pathetic character in the history of England. 

The medieval artist selected a piece of oak sufficiently wide for him to 
caiwc the figure of a knight in armour, or a lady in kiille and long mantle lying 
on a board or bed. 'I’he portion of the board with effigy on it, as well as the 
cushions upon which the head rested and the animal at the feet, were hollowed 
out and filled with charcoal to absorb moisture. Having car\'ed the figure and 
fastened with wooden pins such parts as lay beyond the size of his block it was 
read}'^ for decoration. The effigy would then be sized, and pieces of linen would 
be glued over the cracks and other inequalities. The decorator would then 
give the effigy a thin coat of gesso, with a still thicker coating for those portions 
he desired to decorate in relief, such as the mail or surfaces afterwards to be 
gilded or silvered. Before the gesso hardened the decorator impressed it with 
various matrices or stamps of <U\"erse patterns; some being for mail of various 
sizes and others for decorative purposes. Several processes were in use for gilding 
those surfaces required to be treated in this manner. 4 'o give depth or richness 
to the gold or silver leaf, they were first treated with bole Armenian applied 
with white of egg, cither left dead or burnished with an agate. AH the painting 
on the effigy was done in distemper (tempera). Finally, the figure ^i^as covered 
with a coat of plain or tinted oleaginous varnish, which was needful, but did not 
prove to be a sufficient protection. 'I’hc reason of the failure of the painting on 
wooden effigies was the constant changes in temperature, causing contraction 
and expansion of the wood and the consequent fretting of the surface upon 
which the colour ^vas laid. 

riiere is no iloubt that the beautiful wooden effigy to a fourteenth-century 
lady at l awstock, Devon (pi. xvii, fig. 3), with a thick rectangular cu.shion 
under the head and the mantle brought across the body, a Bristol mannerism, 
was made in the capital of the West of England and having been shipped to 
Barnstaple was taken on a barge up the river Taw to its destination. 

The wooden effigy to Sir John Stowford, judge of the Court of Common 
Picas, at West Down, near Ilfracombe, may be dated 1370. The figure is much 
worn and mutilated, but the judge who built Barnstaple Bridge is depicted in 
a cassock-like robe, sleeveless cloak, tippet pleated at the shoulders, hood falling 
forward on the neck, and a white silk coif on die head. 
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The other two wooden effigies are at Old ScMburj’ In Gloucestershire and 
Midsomer Norton in Somerset. "I hey represent knights, and were car\'ed 
before the close of the fourteenth century, but nrc now in fi bnci strite of dectiy* 

We have seen that Bristol tniagem carved effigies in oak at an early date, 
but whether the alabaster men worked in Bristol ateliers as they are knon^n to 
have done in London, Chcllaston, N ottingham, Burton-on-Trent, T ork, Norwich, 
and other possible centres,’ is a question for consideration. The authors of 
Msdi&iHtl PigKfC Sculptuye iu Iluglttud pointed out that a series of mart^f f- 
doms on alabaster tables possess a style and character of their own, more especi¬ 
ally *in the angular modelling, the sharp-cut features, and the groovings of the 
hair in parallel lines > The same handling is found in the alabaster image of 
the Holy 'rrinit}' (pi. xvin, fig j) in the British Museum/ in the Christ m 
Limbo in the Louvre, and in some heads of St. John Baptist, one at Rouen and 
3. !iotc%vorthy example (pi. xviii^ fi^* 2) in the Ashniolcmi Museum, Oxtord. 
This marked mannerism in alabaster work is also found in the sto^e heads and 
torsos of figures from the destroyed reredos in the transept of St. Cuthbert s 
church. Wells \\'hich were sculptured in Bristol from the inferior oolite of 
Dundry HillHpl xv ni, fig 3)* These West Country imagers show deep 
underlining of detail in the monuments of the fifteenth-century abbots of Bristol 
and in Suger's chantry^ in Wells Oitiredral. which was sculptured under Bristol 
influence and is also a cliaracteristic of tliese alabaster martyrdom panels, ' We 
should like in view of this*. Professor Prior and Mr, Arthur Gardner remark, 
‘to suggest a Bristol or Gloucester source for the Martyrdom tables, but must 
admit til at on our present knowledge this is pure conjecture. * Since this was 
written in 1912 further progress has been made in establishing Bristol as an 
r cc ut re* 

Dr. Philip Nelson, who, like Professor Prior, lias made a consider¬ 

able study of alabaster work, suggests that possibly the same hand that sculp¬ 
tured the head of St. John Baptist in the Ashmolean Museum also executed an 
alabaster panel of the Holy Trinity in Wells Cathedral, where the hair of the 
Almighty (pk xvin, fig 4) is represented in parallel lines curiously curled and 
vayed/ The architectural canopies on the Wells alabaster tomb-chest are so 
sirnilar to those on an alabaster tomb at Abergavenny, Monmouthshire (pk xix, 
fig. i), that we feel certain both must have emanated from the same atelier. 
Mn Philip B. Chatwin, F.S.A,, has also given much consideration to alabaster 
work, and he reminds me that the alabaster panels on the tomb-chest at Kington, 
Herefordshire (c. 1470), have finials and low-relief carving in the spandri Is which 

' Possibly Bristol, Gloucester, aud Slircwsbury. ’ pp. 4*17■ 499- 

' Prior and Gardner, MeMn<al /-y^urp tu En^itrid ^06. 

* litiii., 499 . ' 164 - 
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are so similar to this work on the panels at Wells that we may conjecture they 
emanated from Bristol. Indeetl.a fiat-bottomed boat could easily con\^ey them to¬ 
wards Kingtonj after crossing the Bristol Channel, on the rivers Wye, Lugg, and 
the lower reaches of the Arrow. The argument, therefore, now stands that the 
alabaster tables referred to by tlie authors of Mcifk^tai Fignre Scutp/ure hi llng- 
lami and the panels at Wells and Abergavenny were all sculptured in the same 
workshop U'here the stone figures were made for St. Cuthbert's church. Wells, 
and that workshop we know was Bristol It would therefore appear that there 
was a centre of alabaster men established in Bristol where artistic and remnrk- 
able work was executed in the midflle of tlie fifteenth century'. 

Before leaving the subject of alabaster work in the west of England, we 
must draw attention to a panel of the j^lmutuciatiou at the back of the recess in 
the sumptuous tomb in Yatton church, built by Sir John Newton, Kt, for himself 
and his wife. The bas-relief (pi xiv. fig, 3) was sculptured about 1470 out of 
a block of Dundry Ilill freestone by some highly skilled iinager. showing that 
he was a craftsman who was cither well acquainted with "the work of the 
Nottingham alabaster men, or belonged to a Bristol atelier where alabaster 
panels were sculptured. The candng dcpicLs the Blessed \h>gin in kiitle, cote- 
hardie, and mantle, with a gold crown upon her head. She lias turned from her 
prayer-desk—formed cle\'erly to revolve, and yet to be well balanced by the 
weight of tile book—and kneels before the Archangel Gabriel, who is holding 
a long scroll which was, probably, inscribed with the angelic salutation. The 
archangel is vested In alb and a iewelled fillet surmounted by a cross and ids 
exquisite wings follow the type of the Bristol school of craftsmanship. The 
Holy Ghost m the form of a Dove is projected from tiic clouds above on ra^^s 
of glor)^ while a one-hand led jar holding a tall lily stands in the foreground. 

The influence of the craft of Bristol ima^rs is met with in inany directions^ 
and It must be sought not only along the waterways of the Avon and the Severn 
Sea, on the banks of the Wye and the Usk, but even as far as Buckinghamshire, 
Dorset, and Ireland, We have ascertained that there are now existing as many 
as seventy-two effigies actually carved in Bristol workshops and thirty-one that 
may be considered to have come under Bristol style and influence, although they 
are sculptured in other material than Dundr)' freestone. I'here are certain 
marked characteristics of the Bristol craft which aid our investigation. We 
have the ripple draper}^ the Bristol method of carving the mail on the hauberk 
denved from the absorption of the Wells imagers into Bristol workshops about 
1240, the dimpled and silky folds of the surcoat of the knight and the mantle of 
the lady with the head laid frequently on one oblong bolster. Later we find 

the long lean faces and narrow chins of the ecclesiastics and the deeper outline 
or drapery. ^ 
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1'he influence of the Bristol peculiarity in carving the mail on the arms of 
the hauberk in parallel lines from shoulder to wrist is lound on twenty effigies 
sculptured from various rocks other than the inferior oolite of Dundry Hill. 
Two of the knights are made from Purbeck marble, a freshwater-shell stone 
found at Corfc in Dorset. The one at Wareham, Dorset, is a fine figure of about 
1240, and the other, at Down Ampney, Gloucestershire (pk xix, fig, 2), may 
be dated 12701 It is attributed to Sir Nicholas de X^aiei'S, and the effigy tvas 
probably placed in the church he had assisted in building before he went on 
the Last Crusade. 

T\va interesting military effigies were made, probably in Bath, from the 
great oolite formation. Tiie one at Old Sodbury, Gloucestershire, is sculptured 
in high relief (c 1240) w'ith a large heater-shaped shield laid on the breast and 
the feet resting awkwardly on a piece of thirteenth-century foliage. Ihe otlier 
is some thirty years later in date, and is found in Hughenden church, Bucking¬ 
hamshire (pk XIX, fig. 3). It has been considered a sixteenth-century forgery, 
but we agree with the authors of Medieval Figure Scnlpfure m hnglaml in 
assigning it a place in thirteenth-century sculpture, 1 he armorial bearings on 
the shield of the knight show that it is a memorial to one of the De Montfort 
family and it is attributed to Richard Willysburne de Montfort, youngest son of 
Baron Simon dc Montfort. The triangular block supporting the head has 
a small shield of arms on either side wffiich are intended possibly for ailettes, 
although theyf are raised somewhat high above the shoulders of the knight for 
that purpose. 

Three interesting knights belonging to tliis class (c. 1240) are at 
Bitton, Gloucestershire, made of lower lias limestone from a local quarry' at 
Keynsbam; at Haseley, Oxfordshire, of the great oolite quarried locally; and 
in the priory church, Malvern. The Bitton knight (pk xx, tig. i), carved on 
a coffin-lid in low relief, is so similar to the knight at Old Sodbury that probably 
both were the work of the same imager. Each has a large heater-shaped shield on 
the breast, wdiile in the case of the Bitton knight the armorial bearings indicate 
that it was a memorial to .Sir Robert de Button. The artist, however, has 
drawn the figure too large for the slab and has been obliged to encroach upon 
the bevelled edges. 'I'he Haseley knight (pi. xx. fig. 2) is a splendid figure, 
and the shield occupies the unusual position of being placed beneath the oblong 
bolster supporting the head. The Malvern knight (pk xx, fig. 3) holds a 
marlcl-de-fer or pole-axe In the right hand and a target in the left, while the 
straight-legged attitude and the long surcoat closed in front seem to indicate 
French influence, although the technique and handling of the figure are like the 
Wells and early Bristol knights. 

A little later in date (1240-50) we find a knight at Abbey Dore, Hereford- 
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shire, sculptured from a block of light-coloured calcareous sandstone, which 
had been a splendid figui'e originally, but is now v\'orn and mutilated. 

There are three cross-legged knights in Shrojxshirc possessing the Bristol 
peculiarity of the mail on the arms of the hauberk, T\vo are sword-handling 
knights, and the one at High Ercall is specially instructive as the effig}’^ must 
have been cart'ed at the very beginning of the fourteenth century, and yet the 
feet arc armed with large rowel spurs of a wheel pattern; while the knight in 
the chiirdi of St. Mary^ the X^irgin, Shrewsbury, probably represents Sir Simon 
de Leybourne, who died between the years 1300 and 1315. The third knight is 
at Leighlon-under-Wrekin ( pL xxi, tig, i), and his uncovered hands are raised in 
prayer with the mittens thrown back on the wrists, ha\dng parallel lines of mail 
similar to those represented on the arms of his hauberk. This is a remarkably 
fine and well-proportioned figure which is probably a memorial to Sir Richard 
de Leighton, whose coat of arms is emblazoned on his heater-shaped shield: 
Quarterly perfesse htden/etf or audguks ami a bend sabk. I'h i s k n igh t a n d t he k n ight 
at If igh Ercall have each a small purse suspended at the side. Such an adjunct 
is rarely found on a military figure although a gypei^re is occasionally hung from 
the waist-belt of a fourteenth-century civilian. A somewhat similar purse is found 
on the wooden effigy of Sir John Weston in Weston-under-Lyzard church in the 
neighbouringcoimtyofStaffordshire, HeaccompaniedthePrincessElizabeth, 
countess of Holland and Hereford, as her attorney when she went into Flanders 
with her father, King Edward 1 . Sir John Weston had charge of the jewels 
which the princess took with her,and the little purse suspended from the belt may 
possibly represent his badge of office. It seems unlikely that the purses found 
on the knights at High Ercall and Leighton-under-Wrekin were indicative of a 
similar piiqjose. It is possible, however, that the imager who car^^cd the wooden 
effigy of Sir John Weston may have copied the stone figure at High Ercall as 
it w'as made a few years earlier; but the Leighton knight was sculptured later 
than the other two effigies. 

These three Shropshire kniglits arc all carved from blocks of a very fine¬ 
grained sandstone which may be Keuper sandstone, and were all sculptured 
within a few years of each other. It appears probable, therefore, that the imager 
who liad learnt his craft and art in Bristol during the closing years of the thir¬ 
teenth century set up his atelier in Shropshire, producing highly artistic work 
during the first two decades of the fourteenth century, and probably many of 
his fine effigies arc lost through the destruction of the monastic churches of 
Shropshire. 

There are five effigies sculptured from Ham Hill stone, which is a coarse 
yellow oolite. They are all located in Somerset, anfl each knight possesses the 
Bristol peculiarity on the arms of the haubei'k. The earliest two may be dated 
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1270; the one at Stamford Brett depicts the sword a portion of an inch out of 
the scabbard, and the figure is worn and weathered ; the other is at Brympton 
fl'Evcrcy (pi. xxi, fig. 2), where \vc find the knight holding the cnarnie of his 
shield with his left hand, while liis sword, detached from the scabbard, is placed 
diagonally on his body. At Kingsdon the knight (1270-S0) has a head piece on 
his coif fastened by a narrow strap under the chin (pi xxi, fig 3). 'ihe knight 
in I^endomer church (pi xxi, fig 4) is probably the memorial to Sir John 
Domer or Dummer (1320-5); he has leather gauntlets with oblong plates of 
steel protecting the back of each hand, knee cops ot cuir-bouilli, hands raised in 
prayer, and surcoat and shield einblaKoned with ti vrescent betmen six bilkfs,3,2, 
anti I, The effigy to Sir Richard Gyvency (pi xxi, fig. 5) pl^iccd in the chantry 
he built at Limington (1330) is the latest knight showing thi.s Bristol cliar- 
actcristic of armour ^\'hicil had been in use on West Country effigies lor one 
hundred years. 

A knight attributed to a Sir Grimbauld Pauncefote, the husband or son 
I both had the same name) of Dame Sybil Pauncefote, the foundress ol Crick- 
howel church, Brecknockshire, in 1303. rests in a wall-recess in the chancel, and 
this, too, is a s^vord-h and ling knight having the shield on the left arm em¬ 
blazoned with the arms of the Pauncefote family and the right hand holding the 
hilt of the sword. This cross-legged knight is in a suit of mail and the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the up-and-down mail on the anns ol the hauberk 
show that the imager had learnt his art in Bristol, and that he had sculptured 
this massive figure ol over 7 ft- iti length and resting on a slab h in. thick out of 
a block of Old Red sandstone about the year 1305. 

There was much communication between Bristol and Ireland in early times, 
and Dundr>^ freestone and Bristol craftsmen were sent from Bristol to assist in 
building Dublin churches, and it is probable that Irishmen learnt their craft in 
Bristol workshops and returning to their native land set up as imagers. We 
do not find, however, any effigies in Ireland made of the Dundry freestone; but 
we do find five effigies still existing made from Kilkenny marble (palaeozoic 
rock) and showing evidence of Bristol influence. Three of these military effigies 
show the characteristic of the Bristol mail on the hauberk. One knight is in 
Christ Church cathedral Dublin (pi. xxu. fig. 1). The head, in a flattened 
coif, rests on an oblong bolster, the hands are raised in prayer, and the 
kite-shaped shield is charged with ihree crosslets Jitchy, Another knight {c, 1350) 
in Christ Church catliedral, Waterford, has the mail reinforced with smalt 
shoulder-pieces, elbow and knee cops, the sword laid diagonally on the breast, 
legs straight, the right liand placed on the thigh and the left on the scabbard. 
The third is found in Kilfane church, county Kilkenny (pi xxii, figs. 2, 3), 
with a flattened coif, surcoat showing tlie ripple draper>s and a kite-shajDed 
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shiclrl chargfed with amiuh/s ami a fptarter ermhie showing^ that the knight 
belonged to the Canteville family. The right arm with hand bare, having tlie mail 
glove hanging loo.'^e at the wrist, is at the side: but the effigy is badly designed, 
and the artist depicts the knight with narrow shoulders and a flat chest (pi. xxir, 
%■ 3)' is somewhat difficult to date Irish effigies, and Mr, W, G. Strickland, 
the honorary secretary to the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, reminds 
us ‘that the type or fashion of armour in Ireland was often much later than in 
England, that is, after certain things had gone out of fashion in England they 
persisted for a time in Ireland ’. 

In the earlier part of this paper we referred to the head of a knight (pi xxiv, 
fig, i) in Exeter (c. 12S0) made of Beer stone very similar to one in vSt. Philip’s 
church, Bristol (pJ. ]\ , fig, 3). There arc also two other knights in Devon which 
appear to have been the work of Bristol imagers. The one at Beer Ferrers (pi, xxii, 
fig. 4) on the river Tavy is a mutilated figure which was evidently carv^ed by 
a craftsman more familiar with working on the inferior oolite of Dundry Hill 
than the hard chalky limestone found at Beer in south Devon, so largely used 
in the workshops of Exeter. This knight, like so many other figures that 
emanated trom the Exeter ateliers at this period, absorbed some of the style 
of the London school. The knight at Wear Gifford (c. 1510) on the river 
Torridge, north Devon, is another instance of the work of a man \vho had prob¬ 
ably learnt his craft at Bristol and working at Exeter on Beer stone, carved two 
angels smoothing the cushions similar to those at the head of the straight-legged 
effigy to a Berkeley {c, 1310) in Bristol Cathedral (pi. ly fig, 4), Both effigies 
are about the same date. 

The later of the two knights (pi. xxiti, fig. s) at Abbey Dore, Herefordshire 
(f. 12S0), is sculptured from a block of Old Red sandstone, and we class it with 
those that ha\^e come under the influence of Bristol art. It must have been 
a fine figure originally; but now it is sadly mutilated with the head severed 
from the body. 

The knight hav'ing a shield charged witli the Clifford armorial bearings 
at Frampton-on-.Seveni was made at Bath from a block of great oolite {c. 1310), 
yet this wcHrexecuted figure sliows how strongly the Batli workshops were 
influenced in their production of sword-handling knights by tiieir Bristol 
confreres. 

The stone-craft of the sword-handling knight which showed so vigorous 
a conception in attitude and pose in the military effigy in St. Mark's, Bristol, 
developed itself on its own ground, but we must not suppose for one moment 
that the motive of the sword-handling attitude \ras invented in Bristol, as mili- 
tar>' figures of this type were produced comparatively early in London work¬ 
shops. The Welshmen who probably learnt their craft a.s imagers in Bristol 
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ateliers set up tlieir own workshops in South Wales, where we find as many as 
five sworddiandUn}^ knights Still existing in Pembrokeshire which are more or 
less copies of Bristol models. Four are found at Lawrenny, Nolton, St, 
David’s Cathedral, and in the private chapel of Upton Castle, formerly in Xash 
church, d hey are in a damaged and battered condition, yet they are splendid 
figures even in their decay. The filth is in Manorbier church (pi. xxiri, fig. 2), 
representing a member of the De Barri family fis their arms are emblazoned on 
his shield. All these five effigies of sword-handling knights are made from the 
rocks of South Wales, and the Manorbier knight was sculptured from a block 
of Coal-measure sandstone. 

At Graigue-na-managh Abbey in Ireland there is still existing one effigy 
of a sword-handling knight (pi. xxrti, fig. 3I in a hauberk with the mail on the 
arms ringed-round in the usual manner, rhis figure is carved from a block of 
palaeozoic rock and must be added to the list of those that come under the wide¬ 
spread influence of the medieval school of Bristol craftsmen. 

An effig)' in Hereford Cathedral (pi. .xxiv, fig. 3) attributed to Chancellor 
Swinfield (r. 1290), showing the silky folds of his cpiire habit, clearly indicates 
a Bristol influence although it is sculptured from a grcenisli-colourcd block of 
Old Red sandstone. The man w ho sculptured this work had probably been 
apprenticed to a Bristol imager in bis earlier years. The influence of Bristol 
art is discernible in a ^'e^y beautiful effigy fpl, xxiv% fig, 2) in the prioiy" church 
of Abergavenny. 'Hie bevelled slab is adorned with roses ami thirtcenth- 
centurv foliage, while the la<ly's mantle is rendered in smooth dimpled folds, 
like a military^ in .St. Mar}' Redcliffe fpl ni, fig. 3). This lady is pos¬ 

tured a,s a knight with a large shield on lier breast charged with three Jieurs-iie- 
//V, the armorial bearings of the Cantilupe family. It is probable that this effigy 
is to Eva dc Cantilupe, baroness of Bergavenny in her otvn right, who died 
in 1239. 

The geographical position of Worcester Cathedral permits the products of 
various centres of English art to have a place w ithin its walls, and effigies of 
Purbeck marble, alabaster, sandstone, and oolite find a home in this cathedral 
church. A lady (r. 1300) underneath Prince Arthurs chantry, made from Bath 
freestone (great oolite), holding a rosary in her left hand, show's the silk}' over¬ 
lappings of her draperies which distinguishes the art and technique of the 
Bristol imager. 

Tendencies to imitate work in well-known centres of effigy-Avorkshops must 
be recognized, and this is needful to warrant the supposition that certain well- 
established ateliers in such a city as Bristol, w'ith its wride command of 
oolites, fUd create a centre of style and design throughout an extended region, 
which w^as largely aided by the easy water-carriage of the Avon flowfing into 
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the Severn Sea. Such a centre of art posEsessm" excellent building-stone like 
the Dundry Hill oolite, did set certain models for a wide area until it came into 
competition with the products of the ateliers of Exeter, Gloucester, and Here¬ 
ford, where excellent woik w'as also produced in nledic^'al times. 

I lie chapters devoted to W^est Country art by the authors of Medieval 
higHreScuipfure hi /Jag/tmd have inspired me to prepare this paper on the work 
and influence ol the mcdie\^al imagers of Bristol. The value of tlie papei-, liow- 
ever, is largely dependent on geologj'as the rocks from which the figures were 
sculptured indicate the localities where the craftsmen worked up the stone In 
this geolo^cal work 1 ha^^e had the valuable help of Mn L. Richardson, FR.S. 
(Ldm.), E.G.b., whose knowledge of the west of England oolites is both profound 
and extensive, and in thanking him I must express my gratitude to Dr. A. E. 
Irucman of the Swansea University College for valuable assistance in the 
geology of Wales, and also to Professor Sidney H. Reynolds, M A. of Bri.stol 
University, to Piyfessor W. J. Solla.s, M.A., of Oxford University, and to Mr. 
J. Howe b .G.S., Assistant Director of the Geological Survey and Museum 
tor their help in one or two doubtful examples. 

warm thanks are given to Mr. W, G. Strickland, the lionorar}^ secretarv^ 
ot the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, to Dr. Macalistcr of tlie Royal 
Irish Academy, and to ^Ir. John Fleming, the borough suiweyor of Waterford 
tor valuable assistance in connexion with Irish effigies; and to Mr W I Hemp 
F.S.A. Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Wales, and Mr GeoiCe Evre 
Evans for their kind help with those in South Wales. ^ 

To the Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Societ}^ my oiateful 
thanks are due for their most courteous permbssion to make use in this paper oi 
those Bristol effigies located in Somerset which I have already treated m the 
series of papers 1 have written for that Society, and for the use of blocks (pis. i 
S®' b 3 * 4 - 3 i IV’, figs, i, 5; v, figs. 4, 5, 6; vi, figs, i, 3 4 ; vii 

figs. I. 6; ix, fig. 2 ; x. figs. 2, 3, 41 xt, fig. 5 ; xu, figs, i, 2; xiri, ”■ 

xvi, fig. 5: X\m, fig. r ; xvin, fig. 4 ; xxi, figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 ; xxiv, fig. 5) made specialtv 
tor Its Proceedings. r j 

To supplement my own photographs Mr. William Moline, of Clifton ha.s 
generously lent me his negatives of some Bristol effigies, which have been made 
into blocks (pis. 1], fig. 3; rv, fig. 4; y figs, 1, 3; Vl, fig. 2; Vll, fig. 3 ; viri, figs. I 4- 
IX fip. I, 3 4; xy fig. i) tor this paper. I tender my thanks to the deans anci 
chapters of the cathedral churches of Bristol and Wells for leave to photograph 
their medieval effigies, and for a similar permission from the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Brestol to photograph in St. Mark s church, Bristol I desire 
also to express my indebtedness to the Rev. Canon Armour, vicar of Berkelcv 
in arrangmgthc removal of the four diminutive stone effigies from their exaltii 
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position on the higfh window-sills ot the nnve and placing' them erect in the 
churchyard, so that I might the more easily photogi'aph and study them. 

1 o the following I express my thanks for courteously lending blocks £0 
illustrate this paper r Professor E. S. Prior, \LA., A.R A., F.S.A., and Mn Arthur 
Gardner, M.A., F.S.A., for pis. 1, fig. 6; Ji, fig. 5: tv, fig. 2 ; yn, fig. 3; xviii, 
figs. 1,3; XIX, figs, i, 3; XXII, fig. 4; xxiii, fig. i; xxiv, figs, i, 3 from their valuable 
volume on Scttlpfure in Enghuid \ to the Royal Society of 

Antiquaries of Ireland for pi. xxii, fig. 2; to the Rector and Churchwardens of 
the church of St, John Baptist, Bristol, for pi. viii, fig. 4 ; and to Mr. Fred. M. 
Crossley, b.S.A, for pi. xiv, fig.s. i, 3, and pi. xv, fig. 2, from his collection of 
illustrations of medieval tombs and effigies in his work on Ettgiislt Chnych 
Monttmen/si also for plioto^aphs from which blocks have been "made to Mr. 
W. G. Strickland (pi. xxtt, fig, 3, and pi. xxui. fig. 3), to Mr. Philip B. Chatwin, 
F.S,A., F.K.I.B.A. (pi. XXIV, fig, 4), and to Mr. Arthur Gardner, M..A., F..S.A. 

fpl XXI, fig. i). 


TOPOG RA PM 1 C AL INDEX 
Part I 

Ihmdry Freestone — Inferior Oo/i/e 

CITV AND COUNTY OP BRISTOL 
Bristol CATimDRAL 

No, I. Person Rk presented. A member of the Berkeley family. Possibly Thomafs I I. sixth 
Lord Berkeley, son of Maurice 11, and greaUgrandsan of Robert I'itzbardinge. Died 1311, aged 76. Sc* 
Smyth, Lives af the BerMtys, i, 1 54-312, 

Effigv {6 ft. in,). In suit of mail {originally stamped in gCiiso), coif of mail, hauberk slightly slit 
in front shoiving in. of gambeson, hose of mail, nowing surcoat to calves with narrow girdle (| in.) ivith 
long pendent strap below buckle {portion lost), sword-belt (1J in.) attached by awivcb to scabbard of light 
sword (hilt and lower portion lost) hanging obliquely, spurs {pricks lost) and stra|}S, shield on left arm 
blazoned a ritevritn Af/rtrew tat crosses a, T, a. /, Berkeley, hands (bare) raised in prayer, legs straight, 
head on one large bobter (i ft. ;j iti. by i ft. 1 in. by 5 in.) with seated angel (mulibted) on each side iviih 
one hand on bolster and on* on shoulder of knight. Wife died in 1309 and both titc cfltgics (lady's edigy 
l(Kt) probably made e. 1320. ft is possible that these eftigies originally rested on tomb between Berkeley 
chapel and south qutre aisle, as a shield of arms. Six mascles j, 2, /, Quincey, in front of tomb arc the 
arniortal bearings for liis mothcr-fn-lau-'s family. 

Effigy now placed in second wall recess to ivest in south quin* able. Slab (6 ft- 9 in. by 2 ft. by jjin.) 
now* laid on moulded and bevelled ba.se {? ft. 10 in, by % ft. 5 in. by 7 in.) adorned w*iib paterae of four-leaf 
Bowers beneath a stellated recess having five sclents of the arc of the canopy ornamented on inner side 
with ciisp.s and spandreb pierced with geometrical tracer)-. The exterior five bays of the star terminate in 
Bniab of foliage bordered with maple leaves and seed pods springing from heads of a b.-ireheaded man and 
.a woman in wimple and short veil {pi. iv, fig, 4), 
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RkffrKNCESv Gough^ Se/fikfiFid AliffiumfritSt *j i, pL xrv; Skelton^ 4^/ 

(1825), pi. NVJll; Tr/tfts* Bristol Ar^/t. S&t\ xv^ ij 9*1* pL V ; xxvj, 219-21 ; Ikirrett^ Nisfory 0J 

Bnsfol, 303; Pryce, //hiory ef BristiA, J03 : King, OMrats &/ Efighnd ami IVairs, r6o; Leverage 
and Taylor* Brisf^i Otf/ifdra/, %j Norris* Cadardra/, 59 ; Prycc, N&fes fAf AfiiMr Ages n 

Brisf^i (1850). 20. illustrated. Details of 5Word-htlt: ta) AreA. Jean xlviiip 334. fig- 44? f^) 

Oiftmi Anliq. CM, viip 75* pl^ V'lii, fig. 4 ; P-van$. //isti^y e/ Brisfoi, 1 16. 

No. a. Person Rke'RF-^HNTED. Lady Margaret, daughter of Roger Mortimer* carl of March* and 
first wife of Thamaa III^ eighth Lord Berkeley. She died 5th May i337> buried in 

St. Augustine*s Abbe)\ Bristol, It is .stated on the authority of Abbot NeuUnd (Smyth. Lives i?/ tAe 
BerAeiejj, i. 345) that “ she was worehipfully buried in the Church of St. Augustine^s Monastery in the great 
tninb under the arch between the elder chapel of our Lady and the north aisle there ^ 

EkfJgV (6 ft., on bevelled slab 6 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in.). In kirtle with tight-fitting dee ycs, sleeveless 
cotc-hardic gathered up under arms, mHintleK fastened with cords through eyelet holes on the right side to an 
ornamented stud cn left, falls in graceful foldSp wimple with heavy folds of linen round nccUp veil falling to 
shoulders*face beautiful, calm and peaceful and features regularphead rests on two Cushions (bottom rectangular, 
j fir 3 ill. b}' 9 in. by 3 in,+ top set dtagonallyT tasselled, in. by in* by 1 in.) supported by two angels 
(beads losth w^ngs folded, the tips resting on bevel of slab* vested in albs and holding the lady's veil and top 
of cushion* feet on two small dc^ back to back half hidden Ln drapery^ 1 he high table-tomb (3 ft. by 
4 fir 5 in, by 6 ft, % in.) is adorned on each side whh three panels separated by pinnacles having crocketed 
gables. Each contains two ogee-headed niches {2 ft. 8 in, by 8^ in.) with finials separated by buttresses 
with CTOcketed gables. The w'est end has two similar panels and chamfered plinth, 8 ft, by 7 ft. 4 in. by 
|] in. 

The ribs of the vaulting of the recess spring from corbds of human heads and foliage, w bile the double 
groined roof b adorned witli quatrefoil panels and the dividing rib,'; possess three beautiful bosses, (^i) ha^cl 
leaves and nuts. (^) oak leaves and oak apples, (r) vine leaves and grapes (pL V* fig. l). 

References. Barrett. Hisfesj Brisfifi, 295; Ptyce* of BrisM^ laa-fij Britton, Cathedrai 

Afiiigniiks (Bristol)j 58-60; Gough^ Sepukhral Alonumenis, part pi, v (high tomb), pL xiv (effigies); 
King, CaikedraU of Er^hnd and Wales^ 156; Nonts, Early History of ArehiiecUire of Brimt Caihedral, 
59 ; Kkholls and Taylor, BrisUt Pose mid 1. jo6 ; Notes ou the Middle Ages in Bristol 

(illusiratcd); Smyth. Lives of the Berkeleys^ 1, 345, 377 ; 7 >aHs. Bristol and Gioae. Are A. Soc. xv* 96-8 
(male figiirCi pi vn); xvi» 113* ti 6 (female figure. pL Xll) ; Skelton, Antiquities of Bristol (illustrations of 
lomb and effigies); Evans, History of Bristol, 116* n j* 

No, 3* Person RErtiESENTED. Maurice IV, ninth Lord Berkeley, eldest son of Thomas III. 
eighth Lord Berkeley, by his first wife Margaretp daughter of Roger Mortimer, carl of March, married at 
eight years old Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh Despenser. wounded at PoiEiers and never fully recovered, died 
Hth June 1368. Sec Smyth, Lk^s of the Berkeleys, ii* 363-80* 

Effigy (6 ft 3 in,, on beveUed slab 6 ft^4 in, by i ft 11| in. by 2 in.). In hauberk (mail carved) rounded 
at bottom, jupon with scalloped edging at licm embroidered with ihc Berkeley arms: cAevron bfttoem 

ten crosses faffee^ 4, 2 , J, s, I two of the four crosses partly covered by hands and simitar coat 

blazoned on back* partly visible, camail laccd to a somewhat low contcaUshaped bascinet* laminated 
shouldcf pieces, brassarts and vambraces of plate or cuir-bouilH* elbow^ and knee cops w^ilb small protecting 
fans and remfordng plates, thighs encased in pourpoitit with parallel bands of steel arranged In vertical lines 
in frontp stockings of mail and demf-jambs of cuir-bouflli fastened by three straps, rowel spurs and straps, 
hands (In cuffed gauntlets with gadlings) raised in prayer* bawdrick ornamented with raised four-leaf 
flowers^ sword {lost)p dagger on right side attached lo bawdreek (sheath. 1 ft, 7 hill, 6 in*, dmoping 
qulllons and circular pommel), head on lilting helm witli mantling* coronet, and surmounted by a mitre, 
crest of the Bcrkele>^ family (pL v, fig, 1). 

RKPERKNCE-S, See no. 2 effigy. 
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No, 4. PKfLSON RiiI'RESK^TEUh Waller K^whury\ tiiiicLeeiith abbot of Si. Augustine's Abbey, 
lIHstolp or seventeenth according to Newland's C/tr(^rjicU ruled from 142S to 147 J with a break of five 
years (1451-1456 owing to internal dissensions in the monastery). Buried Mn the over’arch of our Lady's 
Chapel on the north side of the altar' (iVewland, CSwirk/f AV/;. 

Effigy (6 ft. 4J 10.^ on bevelled slab 6 ft, 34 in. by 1 ft* 11 in. by 3 in,)- Vested in apparelled amice 

in.)* albp tunicle (stole and maniple not visible), dalmatic fringed and open at both sides (i ft. from 
bottom of alb)p mitre —mitra fr^/hsa — richly ornamented and fn centre of each horn large conventional 
flower of twelve petals, hands (in gloves with cuffs and a rose on back of each) raised in prayer, pastoral 
staff <4 ft. TO in.) under right arm wiili cruok delicately carved witii foliage hx^ving septangular knob 
surmounted with cresting and veil ; head rests on one rectangular pillow (t i in, by to in, by 5 in.) 

supported fay two angels vested in albs, heads thrown back and wings folded- Effigy has undergone 
considerable restorations—face (eyeSj nose, and mouth), half right hand of angel» and all the lower portion 
below dalmatic, including bottom of alb* fee4 dog, and lower portion of slab. Effigy rests on high table- 
tomb (7 ft- 3 J m. by 4 ft* in. by 2 A-) on plinth (9 fL % in. by 5 in.) wiihiu a stellated recess in north wall 
of sanctuary of Lady Chapel. Interior of recess. 7 fi* 5 in. by 4 ft- 9 in. by t fU SJ in* The five segments 
of ihe arch spring from human heads* (tf) bare-headed man. 0) woman m kerchief^ bordered with ball-flower 
moulding and finials of varied foliage. The front is decorated with seven uefoil-headed nichc$ (1 ft- 9 in. by 
5i in.), now empty except one figure (mutilated) wilh left hand on breast and right holding some object 
crockeled canopies, and separated by gabled pinnacles richly croeketed* Below slab la band of fifteenth^ 
century paterae (pL Yir, fig, 2, pi xv* fig. j). 

RkFKREKCKs. New land, CAriffii^/r R0//1 Barrett^ Bnsfixi, 302 ■ Pryce, Hist&fy $/ Brisfd, 

102 I Britton, C^£/ifift'a/ 59, illustrated as frontispiece j Leverage and Taylotp Brisf&i Ca//i^dral, 

ti3 ; Norris, Bris£&I Cai/tedraf, $7 * Skdion, Anti^niius &/ Bris£iii (1^25), pL xviTi; Nicholk and Taylor, 
Bns /&1 Piu/ 4wd 11, 3 7* illustrated * I’ryce, 4^ejr in Briaol {1^5,0}, 2d (illustrated ); Trans. 

Brisfai and Ghuc, ArcA, ix^ 62, 63, illustralcdi but wrongly attributed to Abbot Knowles xv^ 70 ; 
xxvj, 225-7, 

No* 5. Person Represented. William fluni, twenty-first abbot of St* Augustine's Abbey, Bristol 
(or nineteenth according to Kewland's CAri?itki^ ruled from 1473 to 1481 and 'is buried on the north 
side of our Lady's Chapel* in the nether arch of the quire there' (Newland* CAronkU «?//)* 

Efkjgv (5 ft. 6 in.p on bevelled slab 6 ft. by 1 ft. 8^ Jn. by 3 in.). Vested hi black dmuce wkh hood 
coming from under the apparelled amioe^alb (stole and maniple not visible), fringed tunide and dalmatic 
with open sides, chasuble (l ft. 3 in* above hem of alb), mkre — mitra /rr£liasa—{ii in*) richly ornamented 
with pearls and JcivcLs and large single rose in centre of each horn, hands (m gloves with pointed cuffs and 
large roses embroidered on backs) raised in prayer* ring with small stone on first finger of left fiand, pastoral 
staff {4 ft* 6 in*) under right arm, lower part of richly ornamented crook lost, knob (septangular) and veil 
long face some what severe, wrinkled forehead and well-made nose^ head 00 two cushions (bottom 
rectangular and lassdlcd^ i ft- 6 in- by 1 ft. 2 In. by in., top set diagonally^ to in. by 10 in. by 2 in.) 
supported by two angels with folded wings* heads thrown back, vc$ted in albs and hands laid on mitre and 
cushion, feet on large smooth-skiuned and long-cared dog. Four inches broken from pastoral staff and 
lower part of ivjiig of right angel Effigy in second ^tellated recess (7 ft* 6 in. by i ft, 8 in. by 7 ft* 1 in.)* 
The five segments of arch of canopy spring from heads of man and woman and terminate in handsome 
finiab of foliage, bordered with vine leaves and tendrils (pi. Vll* fig* 3). 

References. Newland, CAr&nicU Skthon, Atid^tdlUs &/ 5 rfjA?/, pi xviii j Barrett, l/isfary 

a/ Bnsfai, 302 ; Pr>Tc, f/isfffry 0/ firistei, 103 ; Leverage and Taylor. Bristol Caf/tcdral^ 83; Norris* 
Brisfoi Ca/Aedrai, 57; Trmis^ Bristol and C/tJwc- /IrcA* So€. ix+ 63 (wrongly attributed to Abbot Newbury) \ 
XV^ 70; xxvl 227-9; Cox’s Glonrirsfrrs/iiri\ 73. 

No* 6. V ERSON RKt‘ltK^iKNTKi>> John Ncwland, twenty-second abbot of St* Augustine's Abbc}'* 
Bristol ruled from 1481-1515, Ho describes himsetf as twentieth abbot as he omits Abbots Philip and 
Joseph from list ; built dormitory* refectory* prior's lodging, gate fiouse*almonry^and other africcs,and began 

F 
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lo build a new nave outride the Norman nave, compiled a Chrenicic RifU of the /iertetey employed 

by Heniy Vlf in several foreign embaiiisies. and for deeds of charity was known after death as * The Good 
Abbot' fp], vir, fig* 4}. 

Ekhgy (6 ft. in,, on slab <S ft. 8^ in* by 1 ft. K in. by in.). Vested in black almuce with hood 
coming from under the apparelled amice (zj in.), alb (no .siotc vistble), fringed tunideand dalnuLlc with open 
sides, maniple with fringed ends, chasuble (i ft, 9 in. above hem of alb), nulrc—tuitra pretiosa—i\'y in.) 
richly adorned with pearls and jewels and large conventional Bower of eight petals on each horn, bands (in 
gloves with largo roses embroidered on backs and rings on first and third fingers of left hand) raised in 
prayer, pastoral staff under right arm (j ft. 6 in.) with septangular knob and cresting, veil and 

richly carved crook, long face somewhat hard featured and Ibiehcad wrinkled, two seated angels with folded 
wings support a shield (10 in, by H in.) placed at feet on which the abbot's arms canting on his name 
(Nailhcart) are sculptured {Ardent) three Fasshit uails {or)piercing a Autftait heart {proper^ with the iaifiats 
/jV, in chief "I wo cushions under the head (bottom rectangular, tassollcd, ( ft in. by t ft. a ui. by 
s in*, top^set diagonally, lotn, by 10 in, by rj in.) supported by tivo reclining ariigcls with heads thrown back, 
folded wing.s, vested In albs, and hands on mitre and top cushion. 

Effigy in stellated recess in south wall of Lady Chapel. The five segments of canopy spring from 
heads of a bearded man and a woman in kerchief, and terminate in finials of vine and oak leaves and fruit, 
bordered with crockets of leaves. 

Kffekenc^. Newlatid, Ciifonicle Roll of the Berheley Fatnify, continued by unknown monk; 
Barrett. History of Bristol, 302; Pryce, History of Bristol, loi, 102; Britton, Cathedral ehitiqidties 
(Bristol), 61 ; Levemge and Taylor. Bristol Cathedral, 84, illustrated, p- 11; Norris. Bristol Cathedral, 
,1?; Skelton. Antiquities of Bristol, pi. xvfii; Nicholls and Taylor, Past and Present, ii. H7; 

Pryce, Notes on the Middle A;^es i» Bristol (1830). 33, arms illustrated; Dinglcy, History in MarHe, 
illustrated (Camden Society), 65 ; Trans. Bristol and Clone. Are/,. Soe. \x, 63. 64, arms illustrated, 
he- 3 ; 74 ; ^vi, 229-31 ; Cox, Gloueestershire, jii. 

St. Ja.mes’i! Pkiohv Cjiurcii 

I'FlkSON REI'kESEXTEti. CnknowD civilian. 

Efficv ^ ft, io ill., on slab ft ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. ii in. by 3 in,). In undcr-tunic with tight-fitting 
sleeves to ivrists, long cote to ankles with sleeves to elbows, circular ornament on neck (i^ in, diam,), 
narrow girdle f 1 in.) with pendent strap beyond buckle reaching to 3 in. above hem of cote, long mantle to 
anklw fastened by cords (J in.), right hand on breast, left at side holding fold of mantle, long wavy hair to 
neck, ripple dnipci),'^, pointed shoes, head on one rectangular cushion (it in. by 12 in. by nJ*}, feel 
on two blocks of stone. Date e. 1240 (p|. r, fig. ft). 

Re^rENCES. //is/ory of Bristol. - Pryce,/yiV/v^'I 79 -So ; NidiolIs and Taylor, 

Brvtol Past and Present, ji. 41. 4 * i Br>«. Note, on the Middle Ases in Bristol (1H50), 73 (illustrated); 
Pratts. Bristol and Chuc. Arch. Soc. JiRvii, 71-4; Proe, Cli/fon Antiq. Ctnb, 87, pi. X ; Journal Brit Arch. 

Assoc,xxv.^'i,^%\ UoWii.. Monumentai Efi^es (lllustrated); Prior and GMAacit, Medieval Firttre Scidp- 
titre tn Et^Iand, 6a6, fig, (S79. 

CtiuRCH OF St. Jour IUptist 

Persor R ei RESERTmj, Walter Erampton, a wealthy merchant, ina>'or of Bristol 1337. tifta, and 1374, 
inembur of larliamcnt for Bristol 1362 and 1379, rebuilder of present church on older crypt, and founder 
of a chantry. Died 1388. 

Effigy (ft ft. on slab 7 ft. 2 in. by i ft, 7 in. by H in.). In long gown to feet, fastened with sma|> 
buttons in front, with sleeves sufficiently short to show the arms of under-tunic knitted in parallel perp^‘ 
dicular lines fastened with small buttons and carried up the lionds to knuckles like niUten«, capo cm shoulc*’'"^^ 
and hood thrown back on neck. Feet in shoes w ith pointed toes rest on smooth-skinned dog having 
and long tail (J ft, 3 in.), hands raised in prayer, round neck is a belt (ij in.) from the centre c"' 
is su-spended a long dagger (sheath, t fL 5^ in, and hilt, 64 in.), of basilard type with quillons turned 
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For English inscription on strap ace p. 13. Head rests on uvo tassel led cushions (boitom rectangular, 1 ft. 
by I «'by 3 top diagonally, to in. by 10 In. by 2^ in,). An angel with bcantiful folded wings, sits 
on each side, vested in alb and cope fastened by morse, having one arm and liand damaged. Face is 

long, calm, and peaceful, high fordiead, small drooping moustache, .short forked beard, curly hair parted 
in front falU to ears. 


Wilh^ of Worcester say.s that the efRgy stood m centre of church in his lime (i4i5-i4Sj ?h but it Is 
noiv placed in a shallow arched reecs-s in north wall of sanctua^^^ Seven hcater-shapcd shields in sunk panels 
adorn the front of table-tomb, charged ; 

On first, third, fifth, and seventh shield : ^Irgat/ a cAnww three gumbs ercet erased withitt 

a tordurc engrailedgtdes, Framptom 


On second shield; Gtths a chrvron beiiveett nine cn’sslets (or may he foilsV 
On fourth shield : Sable, three fftsils emjeitted in fess or. 

On ^i^ th slucld : tt 

The last lliree have not been identified although tlie charges arc easy to read, bn the pedigree is not 
well known. 


(PiiJtrtnt^ ildiiipton luifufl tScdrtJhtf funbatoc qut ^luit anit. 3im, 

tffigy well preserved, and both tomb and effigy have been painted many times (pi. vill, fig. 4), 
RkkerexcES. William of Worcester, 316 ; Hartctt. //ister/ af Jiristd, 4S8 i I'rycc, History 0/ 
hrutd, 246 ; Trans. Trisfcl and Glene. Arch. Sec, scvlh, 151;, 360, pL m i xxvii, 79-lf 1 ; Tryce, Nates an the 
Middle Ages ia Brisld, 93, Ulustralcd \ Nlcholls and Taylor, Bristol Past and Present, 150; Hirst, History 
of St Jehu Baptist, Bristol, 20, pi. [[ ; Evans, History 0/Bristol, 330. 


CiiUKi.'ii OF Sr. M.m;k (Dedicated to tlic Ulcssed Virgin Mary and St. Mark) 

No. I. Fersox Rt£i-RESEXTEI>, Tradition aiiributcii ihU fine effig>' to Robert dc Goumey, a great- 
pardson to Robert Fiizhirdinge, heir to his uncle Maurice de Gaunt, and a muniricent benefactor to the 
Hospital of St, Mark’s, Bi lies wick, BristoL He marrierl Hawi.sia of Longebamp, who bore him one son, 
Atisclmc, and she and her Iiusband died in ilby. This effigy, however, was sculptured between 1340 and 

1350, and if it were a ‘ Meniorlalic' to Robert dc Gourncy It must have been carved several years before 
his death. 

Erkicv (6 ft. 3 In.). In suit of mail (links carved), hooded hauberk with hood laced on left side above 
cans to hauberk, slit up aj' In. in front, mail in parallel lines up and down from shoulder to wrist, hose 
of mail, surcoat to calves slit up to waist showing ; in, of hauberk with girdle i i in.) having' long 
pendant below buckle, spurs (pricks gone) and straps, sword-belt Hi in.), sword (present Jength o*r 
SMbbard, 1 ft. iJ in., but originally it must have been 2 fL 6 in.) and hilt (5^ in.) with straight quillona 
slightly drooping and round pommel with circular knob, le^ crossed above knee, hands (bare) and fingers 
and nails depicted {right-hand thumb and finger lost), right placed on top of shield and left on breast so 
that the hands arc crossed, kite-shaped shield with straight top (2 ft. 5 tn. by i ft. 4^ in.) havingguige (i^ in.) 
over right shoulder with metal end in.), head on two cushions (bottom rectangular, 13 in. by 13 in. 
by 3 in., top set diagonally, i ft- 3 in. by 1 ft 3 in. by i-J In.), feet rest against small statant lion. The 
moulded and bevelled slab (6 ft. 9^ in. by 1 ft. in. tapers lo 1 ft. 7 in. by 3^ in.J has small hole (2^ in. by 
2^ in.) cut through slab ucar feet. The position and history of effigy same as no. a. Date 1240-1330 
(pi. n, fig. 3). 

REFEREXclt.s. Barrett, History of Bristol, 349; Skelton, Antiquities of Bristol, j>l. X; Pryee, 
History of Bristol (1851), 172; Pryce, Notes on Middle Ages in Bristol (1H50), 66, 67 (Illustrated); 
Nicholls and Taylor, Bristol Past and Present ii. 18;, il?8 (illustrated); Trans, Bristol and Gloiie. AroA, 

.Nv, 90; jtxvi. 319-3r ; 7raas. Are/t, Inst. fHfjr), 173; Barker, St. Mari’s, Bristol, pt. xvt; Proe, 
Clifton Antiq, Club, i, 43 ; J'cncjl sketch by IT, S. Wasbrough (City Treasurer s Office, Bristol^; Prior and 
Gardner, Figure Sculpture in England, fiio; D,tllaway, Antiquities of Bristol, 71; Evans, 

Hisi&ry &/ 175, * 
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No. a. PilRSON Represented. Tlits cffigj 'is attributed to Maurice de Gaunt (t iS 4 ?-i 23 o)' 
of Le«k, Yorks., grandson of Robert Fit^hardingc and son of Robert dc Were and Avicia daughter of 
Robert de Gaunt. He was founder of ihc Hospital of St Mark's, Billeswick, and of the Dominican 
I'riorj', Bristol, where he was buried in 1230, On the bevel of the slab is a fiftcenth-centurj- inscription, 
' Mauritius-di-Gaum- hujus- loci- fundator- obiit- siccxxxand as Maurice de Gaunt was buried in 
the I^minican Priory in Bristol, this figure can only be a ' memoriallc ’ erected some thirty years after 
his death. 

IvFFtGV (6 ft. 8 inO- In suit of mait (links carved), hooded hauberk having mail in parallel lines up 
and dovvn from shoulder to wrist, and hands in mail mittens, mail hose, legs crossed below knee, spurs 
(pricks lost) and strafis, sleeveless SEiicoat to calves, open half-way to waist and showing lacings with row of 
small studs on left shoulder and slit i in. in front at neck, girdle (1 in.) bared and buckled with dagger 
attached (sheath 7J in. and hilt 4^ in., of slightly curved vertical grooves), sword-belt (3 in.) adorned with 
raised bands (i in.) set 5 in. apart and pendent end falls in. below buckle, sword (jjcabbartl ornamented 
with bars, 3 ft. 93 in. and iult of 7^ in. with slightly drooping qoillona and w'heel pommel^, left hand holds 
scabbard and right grasps hilt, head on two cushions (bottom rcciangularj 1 ft. fij in. by 1 ft. 2 in. by 
4 in., top set diagonally, 1 ft, t iu. by 1 ft. j in. by 2 in.), feci on collared (4 in.) smooth-skinned dog 
liaving long ears and iail, forelegs spread out and crossed and hind legs wide apart. J'.jtccpt features which 
arc w'om the effigy ivell preserved. Daicc. i2do fpl. 11, figs. 2 and 3). 

This effigy and no. 2 now placed on table-tomb in north aisle chapel. Effigy (no. x) originally 
stood in north transept and when this was destroyed was removed (159H chantcl, and at later date again 
removed to present position. 

KEfErEnCF^';, Barrett, History trf Brisfol, 349! Skdton, Autiquittss of Hrisioi, pi. x; Bryce, 
History 0/ Bristol (1H31), 172: Pryce, .VV/cj on Middle Ages in Bristol ^< 5 , ( 5 ; (illustrated); 

Nicholts and Taylor, Bristol Post ftnd Present^ ii, )87i x88 (illustrated); /Vtrwj. Arch^ Inst, (1831), 
Barker, St. Murk's, Bristol, pi. xvi; Two Pencil Drawings by H. S, Wasbrough (City Treasurer’s Office, 
Bristol); Ttohs, Bristol and Ghitc. Arck. Soc. xv, 94; xwi, 215-19: Clifton A»tiq, Club,\, 42; 

Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figtire Si'idftnro in Unglo/td, 609, fig. 682 ; Hvans, History of Bristol, t 75 ‘ 

No. 3. Person REfRE^ENTEi;, Unknown civilian, a young man of noble birth. The inscription 
cut into the slab at a comparatively recent date makes an error of one hundred years, as it attributes 
the effigy to Sir Henry de Gaunt who died in 125K, while the date is about x^fio. 

Efficv (5 ft. 8 in.). In under-vest (soft material, silk ^) reactiing to the thighs with tight-fitting sleeves 
(this garment can be seen beneatii the lacing in front of close-fitting sleeveless cote-hardie), narroxv belt 
(i in.) xvith buckle on right side and petideni. strap (6 in.) having metal end, mutilated dagger (i ft. 4 in. ?) 
with straight quillons on left side. long mantle to feet fastened with two lacts pacing thmugh eyelet hobs 
and secured on left side with knot, tight-fitting hose, hands (restoration) raised in prayer, feet, in pointed 
boots open in front with tongues of leather and fastened with narrow straps (J in.) and buckles, rest on small 
dog (couchanlj having long ears on mound or stool (1 ft. by 8 in. by 5^ iti.) ; face worn, but features and 
figure appear youthful, hair closely curled round the head which rests on two tasselled cxwliions (bottom 
rectangular, 1 ft. by j x^ in. by 3 in-, upper set diagonally, 9 in. by 9 in. by 2^ in.). 1 he high table- 

tomb upon wlucb effigy now rests in south able Is much later in date, being late Perpendicular, possessing 
front nf four panels with small heater-shaped shields. The recess has a moulded ogee arch, ensped and sur¬ 
mounted by a finial (pL vm, fig. i). 

REfeRE.xCES. Barren, History of Bristoi, 349 ; Pryce, History of Bristol, 145; Barker, Si, Mark's, 
Bristol, pi, .\t; Skelton, Antiquities of Bristol, pi, X ; Nicholls and Taylor, Bristol Post and Present, ii, 
187 (illustrated): Pryce, Notes on the Middle Ages in Bristol, 52, 53 (illustrated); Pencil Drawing by late 
H. S Wjiabtough framed in City Treasurer's Office, Bristol; Trans, Bristol and Clone, Arch. Soe. sv, 91, 
93, pi. lit; xxvi, 253-7; ilvaiis, History of Bristol, 175; Prior and Gardner, Figure Senlptnre 

in Et^land,liqi, fig. 761. 

No. 4. Person Represented. A member of the Berkeley family as the crest on the knight's tilting 
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liEhnct is a mitre. Whesj Bishop Salle)* built the chancel and placed liis own tomb In the ijosition of 
founder, he added the second tomb probably to complete his dcraign. Two natnrs have been sii^cstcd; 

(a) Barrett in his History of Bristol ascribes these effigies to Sir Thnmas Berkeley of Ulcy (died 13^11 
and Katherine his wife, who was daughter of John, Lord Rutlelort (died ^ 3 ^ 7 )* armour, costume, 

and architecture of the tomb may be dated 1463-1470, and even if no attempt were made to represent 
armour and costume of a hundred years earlier, yet the Yorkist badge of a collar of suns and roses would 
not find a place on a knight who lived at so distant a period. 

{H) It seems more probable that the effigies represent Sir Maurice Berkeley of Uley and his wife. He 
was a very wealthy and important member of the Berkeley family and the Yorkbt badge would be 
appropriate to his time. Me is said by Dallaway to have been the patron of the Gaunt*3 Hospital by 
descent from the founders through his grandfather, Sir Thomas Berkeley of Ulcy. Sir Maurice Berkeley of 
Uley w'as born posthumously in 1400 and died in 1464, 

Effiov (5 ft. S in., on slab 6 ft. by i ft. 7^ in. by in.). In suit of plate armour, breast and back plates 
with demi-placcatcs, skirt of taccs (5 lames) and luillcs (5^ in. by 4i in.), salade with short taibpicce, visor 
(raised), mentonniere, and gorget, pauldrons partly covering laminated shouidcr-picccs, bmssarts, vambraccs, 
thigh*pteces, and Jambs, large knee .snd elbow cops with rayed points, collar of suns and roses witJi plain 
rectangular locket, s^vord-bcU (i^ in.) diagonally across taccs. The end of belt forms a loop after being 
buckled and on right is suspended a short narrow subsidiary' belt decorated with two roses, but no weapon 
attached, sword {scabbard restored), hilt (damaged), quillons (lost), hands, in metacarpal gauntlets with 
laminated plates to cover the fingers, raised in prayer, feet, in pointed solierets with rowel spurs (right lost) 
and straps, rest on large smooth-skinned dcjg with long ears fmuzile rcaiorcd), head on tilting helmet with 
mantling, wreath and the Berkeley crest of a mitre (pi. w, figs. 3 and 4). 

The front of lable-totnb (6 ft. iJ in, by 2 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 2 in.) is adorned with band offour-lcaf flowers 
below slab and eight sliallow crocketed and cinquefoikd niches with finiab separated by.gabled pinnacles 
(crocheted). The soffit of recess (6 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft- 5 in-) decorated with four paneb con- 
lainifig four quatrefoib having feathered centres while back and side arc adorned with foliated paneb and 
a bracket to hold a statue under a richly carved canopy b placed in the centre panel. The splendid canopy 
consists of an ogee crocketed arch, foliated, and carried up so that the finial terminates in the cresting. The 
spandreb contain sculptured foliage, roses, haiel leaves, nuts, etc., and the cusps end in dcmi-angela holding 
plain shields <44 in. by 3I in.). Above the arch are eight shallow niches similar to tliosc on table-tomb. 
The two centre ones on each side arc combined and hold escutcheons. In 1789 Barrett iBistoty of Bristol, 
^50) says that one rvas charged with the arms of Berkeley of Stoke Gifford, quartered with Buttetort, and 
the other with Goumey. In 1823 Dallaway remarked that they were blank. They are now painted: 

First Esattckr&n^ Quarterly, t ; Guks a chez^ron trmine btiwtat ten trasses petty etrgent, 3 , /, /. 

Berkeley of Stoke Gifford; iiOra saltire en^raikei sable, Buttetort; 31 Or fnv Ikus passant^fiardoat 
sabk. Somery ; 4: C«ks ten besarits. v, J. 3 , i, a laM af three points argent, Zovch. 

Seeonei Escateheon. Quarterly, 1 t Gules « chevron ermine between ten crosses paty argent,^, a, /, J, r, 
Berkeley of Stratton; 2: Gitles a ehevrm between ten crosses paiy, 4,2, t, 3 , t, within a bordtire argent, 
Berkeley of Beverstone; 3 : Fa/y of six or and axnre, Gourney ; 4: Azure three bars paly or and azure 
a bendguks (should be B,irry of six or ami azure a bend gnks] Gaunt: impaling £ 7 r a salitre engrailed sable, 

Buttetort. »l - 

The cornice consists of a rich band of carved vine leaves and grapes and narrow paterae, while above is 

cresting of open-work leaves and stems with a short gabled pinnacle at each end- The monument is 
flanked on cither side by a cluster of gabled pinnacles richly crocketed and banded in the centre, 

RFFERF.tECE.^. Barrett, HUtory of Bristol, 350; Pd’Cc, History of Bristol, 14*, 147 : Rarker, St. Mark’s, 
Bristol plates Xili and xv ; Trans. Arch. hist. {185U* ' 7 -: i Skelton, Antiquities af Bristol, pi. vij; 

Pryce 'Hates on the Middle Ages in Bristol, 59, 60 (illustrated); 7'rans. Bristol and Clone. Arch, Bor, in, 61 ; 
nv, 98; .'cvi, 121; Nxd, 257-fia.subsidiar)'waist-belt illustrated: Evans, History of Bnstol i;«; 

Crossley, lingHsh Church Monuments, illustrated, 12, 158. 

No. 5. Person REPitESEtrrED. The wife of some member of the Berkeley family, (ji) Katherine, 
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Wife of Sir Thomas Berkeley of Uleyt died 13K7, or I\llcn, wife of Sir Maurice Berkeley of UIey% died 
1475, The weight of evidence suggests that this effigy is to the last-named lady. 

Effigy (5 ft. 8 on slab 6 ft. by i fl^ 7 in- by i§ in.). In long gown with tighi-fitting sleeves and 
bodice cut square and showing chemisette (silk?), wide collar to 4 111+) with ends meetuig at w^atsi under 
a broad belt, necklace of small open links and pendent cross, hair enclaved in cap willi veil hanging behind, 
vertical eaul or hom rises on either side of face above head, acutely pointed and set near together at apex, 
and band above forehead (3^ in,) falling in lappeu on cither side of the face, hands raised in prayer^ feet in 
pointed fiboc^ rest against a bracket or stool (t ft. 3 in. by 8 in. bj' 3 in*) supported by two smatl dogs^ head 
on rectangular cushion {i ft. by iq in* 4I in.) supported by two angels vested in albs, wings folded and 
hands resting on head and neck of lady. Date 1465-1470 (pi, %\\ fig, 4), 

REF^:R.F^'CE,S. See no. 4 effigy. 

No* 6. Person Represented. Mites Salley 1 abbot of Abingdonp iibbot of Ejmsbam^ near Oxford+ 
and later consecrated bishop of Llandaff. He reconstructed cast ctid of St* Mark's church, erected hh own 
tomb in founders position on north side of sanctuary' and that of the Ik-rkelcys during his lifetime^ died 1516. 
llis heart was buried in chancel of Mathem churchp near Chcpstoiv, 

Effigy (5 ft, 5 in.)* V^ested in aJmuce (ihe hood can be seen falling over the back of the amice), alb^ 
funiclet dalmatiCiChasublCi mitre decorated with jewels and raided ornaments, hands in gloves 

with backs adorned with four-leaf flowers and ring on second finger of right hand, pastoral staff under left 
arm having euibatilcd knob and crook richly carved w'ith conventions] foliage and veiled with vcxillum, 
feet in shoes (pointed toes) resting on dog on mound.or cushion (t ft. 5 in. by 5 in. by 5 in.), head on two 
tasselled cushions (bottom rectangular, i ft. 4 in. by 5 in, by 5 in., top set diagonally, ic In* by 10 in. by 
3 in.) (pi. YTT, fig* 5)* 

The fine effigy' rests upon a table-tomb (5 ft 7 in, by' i ft. ti in* by 5 ft. 6 in.) having front adorned 
ivith fifteen narrow' cusped p.ineb ivith band of four-leaf flower pattcrae above and moulded plinth below. 
The recess (5 ft. 7 in. by" 1 fL ii in, by 4 ft i in.) Ls panelled, possessing narrow matrix which once held 
a brass plate with name and inscriptiorii and soffit is decorated with large quatrefoits having feathered 
centres. The arch is foliated *TJid spandrels possess open quatrefoils, while above the frieze of vine leaves 
and grapes (6 ft. b}' 3§ in ) is an open arcade surmounted by cresting and eight projecting biackcts festooned 
together and supporting pinnacles with crockcled gabled I-cngth of tomb, 6 ft. in. ; beightr 9 ft 6 in. 
Tomb erected In the closing years of the fifteenth century^ (pi, xiV, fig* 

Kefhkrnces. Barrett, ffisi&rj of Bristol, 350; Fryce, Htsior^r 0/ Brisioi, 147 ; Barker, Si, Mitrk's, 
Brisfot^ 165, pi Niij ; Skclion^ AitiiqnitUs of Brisi&ty pi. vif; Nicbolls and Taylor, Brisiol Past ami 
Prrsraty ii, 18S ; Pryce, NoUs ou tltr Middle Ages ht Bristol (1850}^ 61-4 (illustmtcd) i Evans, f/isUtyof 
Brisfolf 178^ Traas- Bristol ami G/ffUs. AreA^ Sre* ix, 6t^ xxtii, 261-3; Croasloy, BaglisA CfiarfA 
Monameitis^ illustraicd^ 95. 

Chdrch of Sr* Mary Redcliffe 

No* I* Person RebkeseNteii. Unknown* Britton considers ft was possibly the head of an early 
abbot 

Effigy* A mudi wom head (4 in,) in relief above one arm of a cross flory on a damaged slab with 
bevelled edges (a ft. 9 in. by' i ft. 6 in* tapering to 1 ft. t^- in. by 5 in.lj now preserved under the tower. 

References. Paul, Ificisedafid Sr/fidcAral Slah of M ri'. Soffirrsct^ i. pi. iv, fig. i; Proc, Som. Are/t, 
Soc^ Ixv, 3a, 33, 4^. 

No. 2. Person ReFRi?:SENT£0* It is possible that tbi^ fine effigy was made about 1360 for the 
chapel of the E lospUal of St Catherine's, Bed minster^ by some member of the Berkeley family' in memory' 
of ^c founder, Robert, second Lord Berkeley, who died in iiioi Robert was buried in St* Augustine's 
Abbey, Bristol, and this effigy wa.s only a * memoriallc" to him* St. Catherine's hospital was dissolved in 
1549 pind the elfigy was removed to St Mary' RedclifTc for preservation. See Smy th* LnYso/i/if BttMrys^ 
i, 83-103, 
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l^FFKiV (7 ft.). In cdf of moil, hauberk slit in.) in front having insil in [uirdllel tines up and down 
from shoulder to 'ivrist, mail hose, sleeveless surcoat to middle of calves, girdled by ctugidiim in.), right 
leg crossed over left at knee, shield (3 ft. 9 in. by t ft,) on left arm, sword ft. ) r in.) with hilt, straight 
qiitllons and round pommel, sword-belt (ij in, with pendent strap below buckle of S in,), spurs (shank. 
^ in.) straps in.), left arm under shield and hand holding top of scabbard, right hand grasps hilt of sword, 
head rests on tw'o rectangular cushions (bottom, i ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 ^ in, by in,, top one set diagonally, 

11 in. by ti in. by ig in,),feet on dog holding bottom of scabbard in mouth. Kffigy slightly embedded in 
stone, somewhat atatue-like, ivell executed, having expressive features, drooping moustache, and eyes closed, 
while coif permits a diameter of 7 in, of face to be exposed. One corner of slab with fraction of cushion 
has been restored, also legs and l^atom of surcoat * hose dam.tged, elbow of right arm mutilated and top of 
effigy somewhat worn, otherwise In good condition (pL IVT, figs, .j, 4). 

KKfJiliKNCE.*!. Barrett, fUthry of Bristol ^ 58,^; Tram. Bristd and Ghm. Arth. Soc. xxvii, .il-3; 
Proc. Ciiftfitt. Antiq. Club, vii, 71 ; Paul, /netstd attd Sepntchrai Btabs of Pt.W. Somtrset, plates v, vi, p. 3 ; 
Prior and Gardner, Medieval Pigure Settlftnre in England^ diO, fig. 6H3; Xicholls and Taylor, Bristol 
Past and Present, ii, 197 (illustrated); Piyce, Notes an the .Middle slges in Bristol, lUo, ifii ; Pros. Som. 
Arch. So£. l.xii. it, 49, 50. Kt, pi, jv, figs, i and 2. 

No. 3, Pr.nsoN HEfUEiSENTHU. John Lojiyngton or Lamington (priest). Tliis effigy came from the 
chapel of St Sprite which stood in tlie churchyard of St Mary KcdcHfre, and of which John L.myngton was 
probably a chaplain. Dinglcy saw it in the i^ventecntb century and mentions it in his History iit Marble 
62. For the reading of his name see p. 9. 

Efficv ij ft. ifi.). In long cassock fastened at neck ivith three buttons, the centre one larger than the 
other two. The tight-fitting sleeves have wrist-bands w'ith five buttons and leather waist-belt with oval 
buckle. I'he low shoes luivc ankle straps. Hands raised in prayer, head and face somewhat round (7^ in. 
by ft in.) and hair worn long at sides with tonsure (4^ in. diam.). Mead on cushion with tassels (ftj in. by 
ftj in. by in.) set diagonally. Feet rest on stone f 1 ft. 10 in. by 4i if. by 5 in.) with ’ johes : Lanyngtou’ 
carved 011 top. The slab is a coffin-lid (5 ft loi in. by 1 ft, 1 i»- tapeiljig to i ft. 10 in. by 4 i to 54 in. I- 
The effigy Is much embedded in the slab and somcwhal flat. It was placed in St. Maty- RcdclilTc in 177ft, 
having been discovered under the west window of St. Sprite's chapel, and rc.sts since 1877 in wall recess in 
north aisle of nave. When Britton wrote his book on St. Mary- Bedcliffc the effigy covered a stone coffin 
standing at west end of south aisle. Dale 1390-1400 (pi. vf. fig. l). 

RefeiiESCES. Britton. 5 /. Mary Pedehje, ; BaTreii, History 0/ Bristol, ^9^ ] I'ryce, History of 
Bristol, 340; Noms, Guide to St. Mary Bedflije (1858), la (illustrated) ; Nicholb and Taylor, Bristol Past 
and Present, ii, aoft {illuetmtod) ; Arch. four. (Bristol vo!.), 1K51, 167 ; Paul, Incised and Sepnkhra! Slabs 
of N.W, Somerset, iir; Proc. Som, Arch. Ssc, Ixvi, ii, 30, 38,48-9; Trans. Bristol and Ghuc. 

Arch. Soe. \\, jo, pl. ViT ■ ; Dingley. Hist, in Marble (Camden Society), 6 z ; Cos, Ghuccstershire, 

73 ; Evans, History of Bristol (t 8l6), 383, 

No. 4, PF.RS 50 N RErRESENTED- William Catij’Ogcs 11 , shipowner and wealthy merchant, five thues 
mayor of Bristol and twice member of Parliament: took considerable share in rebuilding Seddiffi: church, 
endowed two chantries aud certain charities, gratlually gave up business after death of wife i i 4 i 5 o). ordained 
priest in 1467, appointed Dean of Westbury-on-Trym Collide, died 147*1 and t>uTicd alongside his wife 

under south transept in Redd;ITc church. 

EfUGY (S ft.}. Now in wall recess in south aisle of nave. This effigy and the one to wife removed to 
this position in 1877 from the fifteenth-century monument under central window of south tfjin.scpt. ThLs 
i.ible-tomb (7 ft. to in. by 3 ft. 5 In. bv 3 ft. 6i in.) svith deeply moulded b-aar (i ft.) is adorned in front 
with three panels each confining a shallow niehc with .shield of arms In central one, Arg. three moors heads 
eonped, 2 and i, sa. soreathed or and as. Canynges. Tlie canopy rises 5 ft. 3 in. above the table-tomb and 
the centre of soffit is 4 ft. 6 in. above slab. The front of the arch Is adorned with foliated cusps and two 
dcmhangcls with wings upraised and vested in albs with crosses (five stones) on fillets encircling foreheads. 
Each holds a healcr-sluipcd shield (4 in. by 3^ in.) and on one b Canynges’s mcrcluint mark. The cornice 

VOL. LXJilV. ^ 
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possesses a plain panel containing scroll inscribed : Ora frr<f GalUhni 

Fil/ac ff l/xarh with cresting above- The canopy is flanked by four octagonal pillars 

having moulded and embattled heads rising several inches above cornice* The effigy is cbd in long gown 
to ankles, high in neck with long full sleeves edged with ftir at bottom hem and wrists, fur trimined mantle 
open at sides, falling to feet in graceful folds, turban hat on shoulder whh long liripipe fulling in. above 
bottom hem of gownj, nndet-iunic virible at neck and wrists, clean ^Itaven, features well delineated and face 
probably a portrait, bald headed with short curly hair at sides, hands raised in prayer, J^ead rests on 
two insselled cushions (lower rectangular, io m. by lo in, by $l in., upper set diagonally, 6 in. by 6 in, 
by 4 in.) smoothed by tw'o small kuceling angels in albs and jetvcllcd fillet.^ on foreheads | feet in half 
bools cut open in from showing the tongue and buckled across with straps, rest one on small collared dog 
I head mutilated^ and the other on block of stone sculptured with a targe conventional leaf Effigy 
and ^lab (6 ft* 6 in^ by I ft* 11 in, by aj tn.) placed on moulded base (3 in,). Date c, 1460 (ph ix. 
fig, I), 

RkkkrEXCF,^, Barrett, Ih'sfary a/ Jitisf&i (17S9), 580; Skelton. a/ Bnsfai, pi, vn 

l^ritton, RfdcIi^Fr C/mrcA (1813b [S-ai : Brisfa/ rtW G/twr. ArfAr xxv^ 146 ; xxvil, 55^0 1 

ArcAFifoh^itaJ A/j/iVw/a Bristol voL (i 8 ji)p 16?, vol viii, 174; 4f/ Brfs/iF/, 346 \ Rtf&rf aft 

Srp/UAraf Mariamea/s (Soc- Ant,), 187 2, p, 37, no, 453; Prior and Gardner, Figarr Sctdj^/ttrr t/i 

Fng/aaif^ JiSu Prac, Sarn^ ArtA. Sac. Ixvili, 28, 29, 33* 37, 40, 4ip 44 h 4 ^h 59* pl- fig* i 

and wife 2; Cox,^ GlatfafstcrsAirff 73; Crossley^ Enj^/i^A CAffre/t Ma/uftftcjt/s (illustrated), 200 and wife 
198- Norris, Gtiidc /a 5 /* Afar^^ RcdcEj^^c (*838), 20 (illustrated: on the fifteenth century tomfa)^ Nicholb 
and I'aylor, Bris/al Past atiA Prcsrit/, 207, 218 filluslratcd : on the fiftccmh^century tomb); Pryce, A'affs 
tAc A/iiAFt Ages iff Brh/al 162^7 (illustrated : on tlic flficenth-century tomb): Kvans, Hisfarj t/ 

Brisfai, 38 ^, 

No* 5* PkrMx RevrhsENTRIj* Joan, wife of William Canynges J[, died 1460 . 

[■-KFrinv (3 ft* 7 in.). In long gown to feet, bodice cut open V-shaped in front and edged with fur {2i in,) 
showing a chennisette (probably silk) square at neck, laced in front, full sleeves, waist-belt ornamented with 
roses and pendent strap in, beyond buckle, hands raised in prayer with rings on second, third, and fourth 
fltigets qT each hand above juintST fcalures well delineated and refined, face probably a portrait, veil on head 
falls to shoiilderai fcct in pointed shoes rest against tw^o small dogs (head of one lost) with bodies hidden in 
folds of gown, head on La%'o tassel led cushions (lower rectongulart 1 ft. by 9 in. by 2 in*, upper circular, 1 ft, 
diameter by 3 in.) smoothed by two angels hi alfe mid jewelled fillets on foreheads. Slab (fi fr. in* 
by t ft* 7 in- by in.) rests on moulded pltnih (a in.). Date r* 14^0 (pi, ix* fig. 4). 

RkkekexcFj?. See no. 4 effigy'* 

No. 6. Person Rkprfj^ented, Sir Thomas Medc, Kt.^, a wealthy merchant, bailiff of Bristol 1430, 

sheriff 1453^ ^ 473^ 

EFFtGV {6 ft, fi in,). In long gown with lower hem edged with fur (i in.) reaching to ankles, high in neck, 
large full sleeves with fur ciiflTs* showing tight-fit ling sleeves of undci-tunic fastened with wabt-belt (ij in.) 
from which a long tasscllcd gypeiire (6 in*) b suspended on left side strap, fur-trimmed m.) mantle 
open at sides, tong broad liripipe or scarf over left shoulder falling nearly to bottom of gown, head bare, 
hair closely cropped^ features worn, ears laifgc> anil face clean shaven, hands raised in prayer, feet in pointed 
i^hoes rest on lai^c smooth-ikinned dog, head on rectangular cushion ft, 9 Jii, by 1 ft, 5 in, by 4 in,) 
smoothed by two angels with extended wings, heads thrown back, vested in albs and jetveJltd fillets on 
foreheads. 

Tins splendid inoniimcju stands against the north u^ll of north quire ai^le and is 10 ft, 6 in, high, 
consisting of a table-tomb with front .adorticd tvilh sixteen trefoil-headed panels. The vaulted rece^ 
(6 fi, 6 in. by 3 ft, 6 in. by 3 ft, 6 in.) ia slightly arched and decorated in panels (i ft. 3 in- by 1 ft. j in,) 
containing quatrcroils having fuatherecl cu$ps of roses, while a small trefoil-headed ivindoiv 13 inserted in 
west side and a shield is carL-^cd on north wall embla^^oucd : (Guks) a cAc^rm icrtmite) Acttacm //iret irc/aiis 
s/if/icd {argifti/h ede* The front of the horkontal canopy [6 ft, by 3 ft.) over the recess is ornamented, with 
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panctlijig and five trebii-licadcd archeSp foliated and cr&cketedp |K>i;se^sing finials ipringing from demi-ajigds 
in albs and large jwellcd fillets on rorehcads, bolding yhirlds with folded wings placed agaia^t pinnacles 
(K ft. in. by in.) having corner buttresses (three stages) with crocketed gables. On margin orftont of 
table-tomb is the biscriptinn on a narrow strip of brasif, but only latter portion remains: * , , pdlct Thome 
mede Ac ter maioHs isti^ villc llrisioLl obijt XX ,....,. die mes decebr a** dni ni“ qr aiabs 

ppiclct* de^ amen. The M cdc coat of arms is incised at one end. Date c. 1475 (pk xn, fig* 

Refkhesxh.s. Barrettp liijtifry qf 584 585^ Skelton, of pi. XSiXiiii 

Bril ton p Rdiltlijf£ Church ^ 23 : Pr>*ce, Jiist&rf of Eristd, : Iratn. am^ >/rr//. See. xxviL 

64-6; Frior and Gardner, SetiifiEtr^ m 7^5', Pryce, Nff^£s m fAt 

in iK^p iS6f Noirigp CuAif Sa Mnry (ilbstrated), Evans, qf Brisf^t^ 2HH. 

No* 7* Pkrsox RllfKt^^ENTKl^, Wife uf Sir Thomas Mede, Kt. 

P>nGV (5 ft 4 in.). On left side of hiisbandp in long gown to feet* tight-fitting butlice cut open 
V shape at neck and edged with ftir (2 in.) showing the chcmiselte {probably silk) bettealh, tight-fit ting 
sleeves viith cuffs of fur, mantle falling from shoulders to feel but possessing no cords across breast, head¬ 
dress of veil failing at back of head and confined over forehead with a broad band ending in lappets hiding 
carSp head on square tassellcd cushion (to in. by 10 in. by in.) amoothed by two angels with outspread 
wings, heads thrown back and vested in albs and jewelled fillets on foreheads; feet reust on two small dogs 
lying back to back. Slab, s t>y i ft* ^ in* by in. Date £u 1475 (pL fig. aj* 

RurERENCKS. See no* 6 effigy* 

No, 8. PlLkriOX RliJ'RESENTEn, A Bristol merchant of tlic latter liaif of the fifteenth centwrj\ 

Eefu:v (4 ft. loin.)* In gown to ankles w^ith gypeicre suspended on left $sde from a narrow WMtst- 
belt, sleeveless mantle open at sides, turban hat on left shoulder with long broad liriplpe same length as 
gown^ hands raised 111 prayer, face clean shaveiij hair cut short across forehead and clubbed^ feet on large 
bolding bone with forc-paw^s^ head on circular tassel led cushion (f ft- 3 diameter by 4 in,) wrih largCj 
sprawling* coarsely canned angel on right side placing right hand on merchants shoulder and left on cushion. 
"J'he effigy and stab {5 ft* 6 ^ in. by X ft. y in* by 5 to 6 in.) is a poor work of artp and possibly the product 
of some prentice hand. Date 1470-4480 (pi. iXp fig, a). 

Barrett states in his //isii^fyo/ 7 ^^} that a civilian effigy lay on a plain table-tomb near the 

middle of the cross aisiites* Tlie name and date he-gives are more than a hundred years tw early for this 
figure; but Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A*, considers it is not unlikely lhat this tffigy, which is now on 
a plain table-tomb in the south tnmseptj is the one Barrett refers to in his history- 

. Ri-keresces. Britton, C/mr^At 18; Tite, Sufi/crstf PHn/s; 7 nms. Brisf^i mui Ghnc- 

An/i. xviii, afiJ ; xxvit, 62-4; Barrett, Hisl^ry iif BrUi^l 583; Pryce, oj Bfis/0!, 33^; 

Norrb, GfAd£ /tf SL Marj 21 (illustrated); NicholSs and Taylor, Bndei /W aW Pmenf, ii, 208; 

Pryce/jW/fr m Mr AhtAik A^£s in BHsid, l?j illustrated) j Evai^s, qf Briiid, 284: Prm\ S<fin. 

yfrtA, Ixviii, 60, pi. XV, fig* 2. 

CntTRCtt or St. Philip St* jAMEii 
No* t PeksoS Ri:rHESKXTK 4 >, Unknown knight 

EtTkiV. Only head remains fi ft- 3 ia- by 10 in.); the mail hauberk is drawn up beneath the ears 
and fastened on each side by a coid to the flapi^ of the coif w bich covers the head, d he small skull cap of iron 
beneath the coif is shown to be kept in place by a cord laced through the rings over the forelicad, and the 
mail is carved b3^ set edgewise. The eyes are open, the nose is chipped, the moustache druopingi the 
tieck is characteristic both of West-conntrj^ and Uondoo eflSgi'^ of this period, and the execution of 
the face ts not unlike that of Crouebback in Westminster Abbey (<r. 119^) a knight at Beer Ferrers, 
Devon (c- 130C), This fine head is half built into the walk rests on a stone bracket on ihe south side of the 
Kemys Chapel, and is in excellent preservation, Daiec- 1300 (pi. iv, fig* 3 )p 

References^ Tr£lNS^ Bfisid G/ouci. Af^A. *Siv* xxvii> 9^1 282, 283 (illustiaiodj j Prior and 

Gardner, A/cdin^ni Figure SenipJ^nr^ iti UngAimif 610. 
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No. a. Pl.;i 4 iON KEI’RESKNTI'U. Unkrown knighu , „ , , ^ , „ . , . c . ^ 

Kfvigv* li ft. I in. present length, lower half of b.«iy lost ; bevelled slab 4 <«*tli'ck ,s broken .md Iwttom 
part missitig). In suit of plate armour, gorget, breast and back plates retnrorced with a demi-placate having 
invcctcd edghig. two taces straps together at sides and upiwr portion of tuillcs, head-pjccc with mcn- 
tonniere vbor raised having ocukrtum and adorned on each side With a row of ornamental studs, laminated 
shoulder plalcs (five visible) under small pauldmns, brassart-s, large and heavy elbow cops with projecting 
plates, vambraces, hands in prayer (fingers lost) in gauntkls with second plates hinged to metararpal plat®, 
face clean shaven, nose damaged, heavy eyebrows, head on one rectangular toscllcd c^liion (j ft. 5 in- by 
11 in. by 5 in.). Temporarily on tomb in north chapel belonging to another family. One histonati slate 
it was brought from the church within Bristol Castle when demolished. Date 1450-1 4 ^® fph V, fig. 3). 

KeferrNXIcS- Barrett, /f/r/vrj? 0/ Hristvf, 208; Pryce, History of Bristol, 204; Nicholls and 
Taylor, Bnstoi Post ami PreSfUt, ii, 234; Trans. Brbt&l and Ghtic. ArHu Sac. xxvn, 99-101, 

Church of St. Stepucx 

No. I. I'jjiSON Ket'FEs 5ENTED. Unknown civilian; possibly lidward Blanket, a woollen merchant 
who founded one of the chanirics in this church and was a member of Parliament for Bristol m 136a. See 
Pryce, History of Bristol, 257, i 25 « t Latimer, Hist, of Soc, of Mtrch. Vjnt. of Bristol la 

EFUGV (5 ft. ID in., on slab 6 ft. 3 in, by 1 fr. 5 in. by 3 to .i^j m-, front cut away). In under'tunic with 
sleeves fastened by nine small buttons visible beneath the tight-fitting cotc-hardk rwdnng to middle of 
thighs, fastened in front with iwcnly-six circular buttons, bawdrick.ornamemed with raised four-leaf flovyers, 
pendent j 6 in., hood on shoulders, dagger (mutilated) attached to left side of bawd rick hose (tsgUi-fitting), 
fret, in pointKl shoes with aukk straps and showing the markings of the toes. r®i on headless lion (cou^chant) 
with tail curled round bodv. hands (bait) raised in prayer, head uncovered rests on two cushions^bottom 
rectangubr, top set diagonally witli corner tassels, face clean shaven except for small moustache represent, 
ing a middle-aged man. hair worn long and parted in centre. Date e. (375 (pl* ^ Wh hg. 3, pi xvi, fig, 1). 

Effigies originally in the old church, and on rebuilding (1450-14AJ0) removed into present church. 
Probably only lady's effigy originally rested in recess on north aisle, and later it was made ifrtper to hold 
both effigies. In 1630 the projecting canopy was cut away and recess and contents hidden with w'ainscoting 
until rratoralion in 1844- 

The vaulted recess (6 ft. 4 in- by 3 ft. in. by 3 ft 1 in.) has two compartments with a single rib and 
large central boss. The canopy of ogee cusped crotketed arcli with finkl and flanking pinnacles is restora¬ 
tion of work destroyed in 1630. The front of the tomb is original (6 ft, 4 in. by 3 ft. 6 ^ in. by 3 ft. 7 in.), 
and is divided by buttresses into six shallow trefoil-headed nich« containing three men and three women 
• iveepere' (18 in.}. The men arc in gowns, cloaks,and hoods, and the women in kirtles and kerchiefs falling 

to shoulders. These ‘ivctpers' have been considerably restored. 

Kefekenlk,^- Pryce, History of Bristol, S 5 ^’y' ArHt. four, iii (illustrated), hi, 83; Anti^nariaR 
nmi ArchUectnral Year Book [lUArh 114-io: Trans. Bristol and Glone, Arck. Soe, ■itw'm,'XTi7 (male effigy, 
illustrated); xxvii, 103-5; Nicholls aud Taylor, Bristol Past and Presmt, ii, 193; Vvytie, Notes oh lAe 
Middle Ages in Bristol, tptS-9. 

No. ». Peieson R ei'RESKNTEU. Unknown Indy; possibly wife of Edward Blanket. 

EFFttiV (5 ft. 9 in., on slab 6 ft. 3 in, by 1 ft. 9 »n- by 5 »"•)' kirtlc with tight-fildog sleeves, two long 
slim at hips for pockets and two buckles in front (belt painted probably), mantle fastened with cords 
across breast, bands raised in prayer, hair braided on either side of face, wimple encloses chin, head in 
kerchief falling to sliouldcrs and the square form of the nebule or goflered head-dress, head r®ts on 
oblong tasselled cushion (i ft. 9 in. by 8 in. by 4 in.) broken at top, fret on dog with head only visible 
from under fold.s of kirtle. Date e, 137.^ fiB" 3 )* 

RKFF.REXCE.S, See no. 1 effigy. 

No. 3. PlitOiOX REI'RE. 4 iiNTED. UoknoWii dviiian, possibly Waller Tyddcstillc or Tydddey, one nf 
the bailiffs of Bristol in 1377, who by his will desired to be buried in St. Stephenk clmrcb, to which he 
bequeathed charities. Died 1385. 
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Effigy (6 ft. i Jn,. on slab fi ft 5 in. by 1 ft, 44 in* by a in.). In long gown pleated at neck wiih hood 
on shouldersi Icjose sleeves and wide cufia. Beneath are visible the ribbed (knitted?) sleeves of undtr'tuiiic 
extending to knuckles, closely buttoned on underside, hands raused in prayer (jewelled ring on third linger 
of cacli hand), dagger (sheath, i ft. damaged, hilt, 4 in. broken) suspended by strap (bai-s at intervab of 
in,) round the neck falling in centre of body below waUt, curly luxuriant bair, face long with calm and 
placid expression! small moustache and forked beard (damaged), feet (left broken) on dog (head lost), head 
(broken at back) on two tassel led cushions (bottom rectangular, i fl. 3 In. by 10 in. by 6 in,, top set 
diagonally, u in. by 11 In. by 3 in). Date J3J|o-i390 (pi. isl, fig, 3). , . . l 

discovered in south wall in now placed in recess in north wall. Fhcre is said to be an 

illegible inscription on edge of slab now facing wall. 

KFF£itENC£.S. Pryce, Ilisterjf t>f Bristol^ 05 ^ "9 I (itlustr-alcd) *, AHitqttarian tyta 

Arckiututral Ymt BM' (1S44), iifi; Po'ce. jYvtts on t/m Mititik Ages in Brhiol, 109! Trmts* Brifloi 
and done. Arch. Soc. xxvii, 105-7- 


CARMAKTHENSHIRE 
C.VlillARTllE^' (St. PfTEK) 


i’EtO^OS Rei^kesUNTED. a civtliiin ; probably a man of noble family. 

ErnGV (present length, 3 ft., all the lower portion lost, on slab, 3 ft, 1 in. by i ft. 3 m. by 3 m,). 
In cote with girdle (l in.) pendent K io. beyond buckle, circular brooch or clasp for tlie mantle (ij in, deleter) 
containing a trefoil in relief, hair wavy and failing below ears, right hand (open) at side and left laid on 
breast with fingers extended, head, on one low rectangular cushion (1 ft. 3 tn. by 11^ m. by i imj. Date 

f. 1340-124.1 fpi- 111 fie- !)■ , , . . j, 

Rt.Fi-kEN'CES, Trans. Camhritin Arch. Assoc, ix, 4 (lilustrateei). 


DEVON 


iDDESLtlGIl PARlijlI ChUKCU 



PtRSON RKt'RESENTED. Unknown knight; possibly an ancestor of Sir John Sullcy. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 

Marga.m Abbey 



Effigy (5 ft, 1 In. 
tuail in parallel Sines froi 
knees, sword-belt (i^ in.] 


from shoulders to wrists, hose of mail, knee cops (leather?), slrtvdes.s surcoat below 
in.), convex kite-shaped shield (a ft. 10 in. by i ft. 3 in.) extending from shoulder 
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to kncc held on left arm while a delicately sculptured dragon or wy vern has the lower point In its mouth, 
below the shield projects the bottom of scabbard, guige {l| in,), right hand laid straight at side with fingers 
spread out. Effigy and slab (4 ft. ri in, by i ft- 2 in. by i in. present length) made in Bristol from block of 
Dundrj’ Mill oolite. Dale f. 1240-125c. 

REt‘KltEycES. Hirch, Afar^am lao, tat (illustrated)! AfcA, CoffiAt 111)95), P* ^ 73 ' 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BERKHUiV (St. MjVRV TtlE ViRGJX) 

No. I. Person REfRESENTEU, Unknown lady. The effi^ is diminutive and the left hand holds 
a mutilated object which was probably a heart, indicating a heart-interment of some member of the Berkeley 
family whose body was probably buried in St. Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol. 

EffTOY fa ft. K in.). In kirllc with tight-fitting sleeves, cotc-hardie low in n«k, sleeves to elbow and 
a row of small pellets or buttons on shoulders with folds falling from neck. Hair in curls worn long to 
bottom of neck, right hand bid on breast and left hanging down and holding a mutilated object (heart ?), 
feet in pointed shoes rest on two small lotig-earcd dogs (couchant) with beads facing, head on two cushions 
(bottom rectangular, 1 ft. by h in. by in., top set diagonally,; in. by 7 in, by i in,), slab (3 ft. by 1 ft 4^ in. 
tapering lo lat in, by 3 in.) with bevelled edges. Date lalto-i 290 (pl< xii fig- •)> 

References. Bigland, GhuctsfersAirf i, 15a (illustraicd) ; Gough, SfptkAntl M»num(tits in 

GrMt lirifaiit (illustrated); Fisher, History- of Berktky Church und Castle, tj, id ; Trans. Bristol and 
Glouc, Arch, Soc. xv, 95, 96; xxix. 150-2 fillustrated). 

No. 3, Person Represented. Unknowa lady. The effigy is diminutive and was probably for 
a heart-interment of some member of the Berkeley family whose body was buried in St. Augustine’s Abbey, 

'^'^'^^EFFIGY (3 ft.). In kirtic with light-fitltng sleeves, sleeveless cotc-hardie, hair worn in curling locks to 
sliouldcrs curtained by fillet (i in.) with a rectangular matrix at intervats for jewels, enamels or glass (lost), 
feet in pointed sftocs rest on dog (couchant) with long ears, head on one large rectangular pillow (1 fL by 
H in by ai in J. Efligj’ well-praportioncd. hair carefully sculptured, and folds of drapery graceful. Hands 
on breast-left holds edge of cotc-hardie gathered up under left arm, right holds a mutilated object (lieari ?). 
Slab (3 ft 6 in, by i ft 4^ in. by 3^ in.) with beveUed edge. Date j 290-1300 (pL Xi, fig. 1). 

References, See no. i effigy. 


No 3 Persdn Represented, Unknown civilian. A diminutive effigy, probably for a heart 
interment of some member of the Berkeley family whose body was buried in St Augustine.^ Abbey, 

Effigy (2 ft 3 in.). In long cote to ankles, cut low in neck, tight-fitting sleeves and folds falling from 
neck hair rvom short and small curly locks escaping beneath fillet, hands raised in prayer, feet in ^inted 
shoes lesling on dog (couchant), head on rectangular pillow (6 in. by 5 in. by in.), bevelled slab (3 ft, 2 in. 
by 1 ft 3 in. by 24 in.) has right-hand corner broken and the head of the dog is lost. Date c. 1310 (pi, Xr, 

fig- 3 >- _ 

RefHREN'CES. See no. i emgy. 


BmoN (St. Mary the Virgev) 

Person RepRFSENTFD. An ecclesiastical dignitary— dean or prebendary. 

Effigy i a ft 9 in ), In quire habit-cassock (visibleat wrisU). sun^Hce, choral cope, and hood on shoulders 
nleated round ncck-alniocc with long tails in front and hood at back of head but not drawn over it. hands 
Lised in prayer holding some object now defaced (heart ?), hair worn tq ears, feet m shoes on mutilated 
animat (dog?), head on two pillows (top rectangular, 13 In. by 10 in. by in,, bottom set diagonally. 
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9 In. by 9 in. by in.K Efiigy and slab (3 ft, 4 in. by 15^ in. tapering to 11 in, by 2 in.), probably for 
heart-interment. Hands and face mutilated and figure much worn. Date r, 13^0 fpb fig* 4 )* 

KKFER&Nt'K$, Ellacombc, History of liitton^ 33, 34 ; Trans, Ikistol and Clotic, Arch. Soe, iii, 33, 34. 
fig' 5 * ^9 J %• ’> 178,179 ; Pros, Sof». Arch. Hm. xjdi, i, ( 5 M, 

CROsinALt, (St. Andrew) 

Person ReprusentEIJ, Unknown knight | |>ossibly some member of the Lygoti family, 

Kkfujv, This cfljgy is now lost or destroyed, Hudder saw it in 1779, soon after ii had been placed in 
the south wall. He described it as crosS'legged, and we conjecture that the knight was ebd in chain*mail. 
In 1794 Bigland remarks it was then concealed in an * arcade by the jwws which were erected in 
As yet this effigy’ has not been rediscovered. 

References. Rudder, History of Glomesfrrskirt, 397; Big!and, Ghncislfrshire^ f, 433; Trans. 
Hristoi and Ghuc, Arch, Soc, xxjr, 133. 134, 

Iron Acton (St. James tke Le.ss) 

No, I. Person Represented. Unknown lady. 

Effigy (6 ft. 7 in., on slab 7 ft. 1 in. tapering to t ft, 5 in, by a in,). In kirile with tight*filting sleeves, 
long sleeveless cote bardie, mantle gathered up under both arms, hands raised in prayer holding mutilated 
object (heart?), ivimplc and kerchief falling to shoulders, head on rectangular cushion (i ft. 4 in. by t ft. 
by t in.) under damaged gablet, face worn, feet in pointed shoes rest on dog (couchant). Date c, 13(5. 

References. Lyson, Anti^ni/its of Ghnecstershire, pi, il, fig. 1 (nos. 4 and 5 cUtgics); Trans. 
Bristol and Ghme. Arch. Soc, iv, 83-4; viii,39; xxi,5-d; xxv, 174-7; Alkyns, Gleuccsdrshire, 103 (illustration 
of church shows the knight (no. (Sj on north psirapet in 1791); Cox, Gloucestershire, f 40; Bigiand, Ghnetster- 
M/rc, i, la, 13. 

No. 3 . Person Represented. Unknown knight: possibly Sir John Poynti, son and heir of the 
first Sir Nicholas PojTtt* and Maud, the heiress of the Actons. DictI 13?^' 

Effigy {5 ft, 11 in., on slab 6 ft, i in. by 1 ft. 11 in. by in.). In jiointed bascinet, caina 11 , hauberk of 
mail visible 2 in. below jupon. articulated shoulder-pieces (three lames). brassmTs, vambmccs (hinged), clbow 
and knee cops with small protecting fans, thigh-pieces, stockings of mail, bawdrick (1 in.) with bat's 2 in. 
apart, fragment of sword (4^ in.) on left side, dagger suspended in front of bawdrick (hilt remains with 
diamond-shaped pommel), hands raised in prayer liolding damaged object (heart?), gauntlets with smal! 
Cliffs and gadlings, face ivom, head on tilting helmet (damaged), feet on couchant lion (headless), rowel 
spurs and straps. Date c. 1375. 

Reference,*:. Sec no. i effigy. 

No. 3. Per.‘50.n Represented. Sir Rol>ert Poym/., sheiiff of Gloucestershire, J397, oh. J430. 

Effigy ((! ft. i in., on sbb 5 ft. n in. by 1 ft. 6^ in.). Bascinet, camail, breast and back plates, skirt of 
taces (five lames, 2 to 3 in.), brassarts, vatu braces, elbow and knee cops, thigh-pieces, Jambs, roundels 
(4 in. dlam.), hands in metacarpal gauntlets raised in prayer, feet in pointed articulated sollcrcts {six lames) 
resting on lion, no spurns or strajs. The figure is incised on a slab in floor of the Boynta cliapel. For 
the inscription see p. 18. 

References. See no. i effig)'. 

No. 4, Person Represents. Anne, first wife of Sir Robert Poi-nts!, Kt. 

EFFICV (5 ft. 6 in., on slab 6 ft. ji in. by 2 ft. 5J in.). Much worn, in kirtlc with tight-fitting sleeves, 
Mdcless colc-hardic with band of einbroideri’ (ij in.) down bodice, reticulated head-dress, bands raised in 
pray'er. The inscription runs: Here lyth Amte, the firstc •svife of Robert Popits on tvhos soivie God hax>c 
mcr^, Atneu. These two incised slabs arc illustrated in Lyson, Antiquities 0/ Cleifcestershire, p|. it. 

'■ 

References, bee no. t etiig)'. 
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No, 5* PersoX Represented. Catlunnc Fiu-Nichols, .second wife of Sir Robert Poyntz, Kt. 

EFFtGV*. The incised figure on the skb and ail ihe mscrifition on the verge except a few letters which 
enable us to klcntify it have been wantonly erased, as it was used two centuries afterwards as a mcmirrial to 
Klieabeth wife of Robert Poyntz who died in iS-ji- 

References, Sec no, i effigy. 

No. 6. Person Represes TED. Unknown knight 

I-IFFIOY (2 ft- 9 in. present length). In bascinet, breast and back plates, gorget, shoulder-pieces (six 
tames), brassarts, vambraces, hands, in cufled gauntlets with gadlings, raised in prayer, moustache. Onlj' 
upper half of a recumbent effigy remains, now placed on pilaster project tug from north parapet of tow'Cr, 
Date c, 1430. 

References. See no. i effigy. 

PUCKLECHURCH (ST. THOWAS OF CaNTERBETRY) 

No. r. Person Represented. Unknorvn ftanklin, 

Hfkjov (6 ft. 3 in,, on slab 6 ft. 2 in, by i ft- n in.). In long cote to feet slit up 23 in. in front with hood 
worn on neck and breast and not drawn over head and an opening on either side [f in- by 1 in.), one on 
right probably a pocket with band across it, the one on left lias cord passing through it attached to girdle of 
under-tunic holding a bcautifui gypeierc (9 in. by S in.) with circular flap (4I in. diam.) decorated with rays 
and two cords with tas' ^ T s from centre. Tight^-fitting sleeves fastened by small buttons of under-tunic are 
seen at wrists, hands raised in prayer, face long, features calm and beautiful, wavy hair falls to neck, short 
beard and moustaches, feet in shoes (pointed toes) rest on large couchant smooth-skinned dog with collar 
and bells, bead on one rectangular tasselled cushion (13 in. by 13 in. by 3 in.) supported by two angels 
(mutilated) with folded wings and vested In albs. Date c. 1360. 

The effigy now placed on the fifteenth-century tomb under the most eastern arcade between north cbapcl 
and nave with low ogee cinqucfoilcd arch decorated with panels of trefoil-headed niches and embattled 
cornice. 

References. Rudder, Ghmesttrshire.fiii ; Lysoo, Ghneesterskirf Auiiqttitks (Illustrated); Trans. 
Bristol and Gtottf. Arch. Sijf. xxiii, <59-70 {illustrated); xxv, 170-a: xxix, 4,';; Cox, Glmcrsfcrsbire^ 173; 
Alkyns, Ghfucsitrshire, 320. 

No, 9 . Person ReFREsENTEFj. Unknown lady. 

Effigy {5 ft. 6 In., on slab 6 ft. 2 in. by i ft. 11 in. by 2| in.}. In kirtlc with tight-fitting sleeves, sleeve¬ 
less cote-hardie (arm-holes, i ft. 6 in. by 4 in.) with border of 2 in, (fiir?), mantle, wimple having thick 
folds round neck, kerchief on head falling as low as elbows, bands (lost) rats^ in prayer, head on one large 
rectangular cushion (1 ft. 5 in. by 11 in, by 6 in.), feet on small smooth-skinned couebant dog with head 
turned towards lady. Dale c, 1315. 

Effigy norv placed on fifteenth-centur)' tomb nndcr north w'indow of north cha[iet. 

Reference!). Sec no, i effigy. 

Winterbourne {St. Michaei.) 

No. 1. PKRJiON Represented. A knight, possibly Sir Edw'anJ dc Bradston, Kt., the collateral heir 
in 1374; lord in 7 Richard 11 . Date of death uukuown. 

IiFFlf:Y (6 ft. 7 in., on stab 7 ft. by 2 ft 4 in. by 2 in.). In pointed bascinet, camail, hauberk showing 
I in. below jupon, brassarts. vambraces, elbow and knee cops with small protecting fans, thigh-pieces, jambs, 
articulated sollerets (five lames), bawdrick (ij in.) with metal clasp in front, spurs (rowels lostj and straps, 
dagger (mutilated, originally sheath, 1 ft. in. and hilt, 4 in,), sword (lost), legs straight, head on tilting 
helmet (94 in. diam.) with mantling, orlc, crest (mutilated) a imr's head catiped and gorged ndth a eoroaei, 
each ocularium (3 in.) and breathing holes arranged in two circles of six and one in centre, hands, in 
metacarpal gaunllcta (fingers damaged), raised in prayer, lion (couchant) at feel. Date c. I400 (pL v, 

fig- a). 
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ReferkSCEs, Trans. Brisf9i and Chuc. Arch. Sac. x\w, rt, 7 (illustrated), xrv, Cox, 

Glatfcesh-rs/tire, aito. 

No* a, ?KUSOX RerreseNtKD, A lady; possibly wife of Sir Edward do Bradslon, Rt* 

EKEiCV ft 10 in., on slab 7 ft. by 1 ft. ] [ in. by 2 in,). In kirtic, sidcless cotc-hardio (.^ in. at waist) 
having band orcnibroidcrcd loatnges (i in.) down front, manlie fastened with ohatn of long links and raised 
Studs of fourdcaf flowers, necklace of slender links and jewelled pendant (l^ in. diam.), hands (broken) raised 
in prayer, reticula led hcad-dre^s wjih four peorts at each intersection with band (fi in. by i in.) in front and 
ueii falling bcliind to shoulders, head on two cushions- [bottom rcctangiibr, l ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. by 
ai in,, top diagonal,*10 in, by lo in. by 2 In.). Date c. 1400 (pL v, fig, 2), 

lloth eS&gks rest mi plain table-tomb (7 ft. li in. by 4 ft- by i ft, 4 'O-l having moulded slab (H ft by 
4 ft. 2 in.) and base f? ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. by .i in.) at eutrsnee to Manor chapel. 

References, Sec no. 1 eftig)'. 


SOMERSET 

IlACKtVELI, fST. AnIiREW) 

Person ReireseNTEU. Sir Walter Rodrey, Rt., married Margaret, daughter of Walter, Lord 
II linger feud. Died 1466, 

En-tOY { ■; ft. i in., on slab 5 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. by in-). In breast and back plates, skirt of taccs 
(six lames), brassarts, r-ambraces (laminated), dhow cops with large protecting fans (5 in, by 5^ in,). leather 
thongs fasten the paleucs {9 in.) to the articulated shoulder-pieccs {three lames), thigli-pieccs and jambs, 
ridged elbow cops with large fans and reinforcing plates, laminated sollcrcis [toes and upper parts broken), 
hands bare (fingers lost), raised in prayer, head on tilting helm with mantling, orlc. and crest vi 
srjan/ [wings broken), feet on lion (couchani). head lost, face clean shaven, hair combed back falling to 
ears, fondiead wrinkled, sword-belt (1 in.) ornamented with rosc^ at intervals of m. diagonally on taccs, 
scabbard, 2 ft. 5 in., hilt with long straight quilbns and upper part lost, dagger on left side (4 in. of sheath 
remains), gold collar of roses and suns. 

The effigy rests on table-tomb (5 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. rt in. by 2 ft. m) with chamfered plinth (5 ft. d m, 
bv 1 ft ie4 in. by ^ i».) adorned with five tmfoil-headed niches crocketed and separated by gabled pin¬ 
nacles having bases (2 ft. 1 in.) containing three-quarter angels {)t in,) with outspread wings vested in albs 
and holding heater-shaped shields. From west to east the shields are embla2oned r 1. (Azure) a datphvi 
htmriant and c^nbrnfcd (or) with a mullet to denote a younger branch of that family wliidi w,^s of Redlynch 
in Bruton I'itrJames. See Prec. Sam. Arch. Sec. xxiv, ii, 33; 2. Per pak indented (gu. and vert-), 
a chtvretiGix) Hungcrford of l leytesbury; 3. The central shield, (Or) three cagks duphyed txee and ette 
(gules) Rodney ; -i. (Aj-ure) three garbs i and 2 and a chief (or), Tcverell ; 5. (Sa.J bars (atg.) <1/11/ 
in chief three plates. The impaled shield at the west end is not easy to read. Upon its dexter half are 
three objects bar-ways. They may be a culvorin, bars wavy or wings. The coat impaled with them is 
Wykeham (argent) /rw chevrans (sable) benvtcn three re$e$ (gules) seeded (or)- if the dexter is b.arry-wavy, 
then it has been suggested by the late Rev. George S. Martin, that according to Cdlinson, n, 312, the shield 
would be Bnymise impaling Drewe. The PcvcrcU coat of arms b wrongly carved and the garbs which arc 
‘ j and 1 ’ ought to be ■ 2 and iThe carving is boldly executed, but is somewhat deficient m craftsman- 
ahtp; the fingers of the angels arc disproportionately long, and the sculptor did not possess sufficient skill 
and knowledge of technique to cany out the work satisfactorily (pi. JC5C1V, fig. 5), * . l - 

References. Collinsun, ii. 30;. 308; sketcii in Adlam’s illustrated Collmson (Soc. Ant.), vi, 307 ; 
sketch in BraikenTidge's illustrated Collinion (Taunton Castle), vi, 307 I SemerseU at I Prec, Sam. 

!?;er.W xxviUi, %, 23. 1 -iil, i, 40. 4 ^ i Paper on by Rev. George S. Mart n, 48, 

UVarthern Branch Scm. Arch, Soc. 1K96); W.-ide, Se,ners,f ■ the Architect, April ist, iSK?, has futl- 
page illustration by Mr. Roland W. Paul. RS.A.; Robinson, West Caantry Chnrckes, i, Sem. and 

otrset Setes and Qncries, v, 1, 2, illustrated as frontispiece, vii, 202; Hutton, IhgJmays and Bra>ays m 

Smterseti 399. 

VOL, LXXiV. ft 
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CiitfKcrjiu, (St. John Baptist) 

No. 1. Pkrsox Represented. Tiie early history of the Churchill Manor is somewhat obscure, and 
It therefore difficult to assign a name for Ms effigy. Mr. R. W. Paul, F.S..A., conjectures It may have 
MCI! to Roger de Churchill, who lived in the reign of Edward I (/actsf/f and Sepulcftral Slabs of N W. 
Sotttorsef 35). ■' 

Effigy (present length, 5 ft. K in,). In round-headed coif of mail with head turned towards ihc right, 
hauberk, hose of mail, sleeveless surcoat to middle of calves, waist-belt r| in. and pendent ii in. beyond* 
buckle), ndged knee cops of cuir-boullli, left leg crossed over right, hands in mail gloves with divided Ungers 
and rajs^ in prayer, studded sword-beit in, and jKndcnt ii trs, beyond buckle) xvilh one end attached to 
scabbard (3 ft. 3 m.) while buckle-end is divided into two thongs laced into top of scabbard, heater-shaped 
Shield ( 2 ft. aJ tn. by i ft. H in,) suspended by gutge (in. and pendent end 6 in, beyond buckle), head on two 
l^e cushions about 3 in. deep, top one rectangular (1 ft, 7 in. wide) and bottom one oval in shape. The 
c gy and slab (6 ft, 10 in, b)' 1 ft. 10 in. by 3 in.) are broken off just above the feet; all bebw Is lost. The 
mail has been scraped off, and only a small fragment on the underside of right arm near wrist remains Date 

f- 1.IO0, The effigy is now on east side of south f»rchj Collinson states (1791) that it was at east end of 
5otita aisle Dale 1290-r 300. 

Refere,\ces. Collinson, iii, 5S1; sketch Jn Adlam's illustmted Collimson (Sac. Ant.). Ik cKi ■ Rutter 

'■ "■ ‘ S^fn/c/trJSlabs 0} 

. .IF. Semsrsi-e, 35, pi. .v,y\ri. Hraikenridge's iiluatratcd Collinson (Taunton Castle), iii, part 4, 581. 

Wo. 2 . Per^n Repkf^ented. IUnknown lady. Probably a member of the Htupaync family. See 

/ Arf-Zf^ xxxij ii, 56. ^ j j 

IiFFfGV (5 ft. 6 in.). In kirtle wiih tight-fitting .deeves, sleeveless cote-hardic, mantle fastened in front 
by ffrrmnles, wimple, kcrdiicf falling in graceful folds below shoulders, face mutilated, hands (broken) have 

iT ^6 in ™»"gnhr (= ft. b,. , ft 3 in. bj- j in.) nnd nppnr 

Jh ' hV / \ reclining angels on either side of hc.atl—the left is deatroj-ed and 

fw T ^ cushion and right on effigy, feet rest on dog (mutilated), slab {6 ft. ? in. 

ih ^ ^ porch; Collinson states 

(1791) that It was at cast end of south aisle. 

«i in Bralkenndgc's illustrated Collinson (signed W. W. W, 1843), 

Ill, ^rt 4, :j«i , Rutter, Soi/t^-rsfi, ioH ; Proc. Sorn. Arch. Soc. xxxi, i, 37. ii, efi - Ijiiv, 20 30 ^7 1Q - I'aul 
Iitctscd and Sopukkral Slabs of N. W. Somerset 35. p|. aavu ; Robinson, IIVjf Coanfn-^C/inrXsyt, 9, ‘ 

COMRE Florv (S$, Peter and Paul) 

Wo. I. tosoN Represented. Probably Sir John de Mcricl, Kt., of Hestcrcombe, called /. 

Xf SrS r ' Castle-Carlion. Died 1337. Sec 

/ roc. Sottt. Arch. Soc. nxvjii, ii, 179 - 85 , ^ ^ 

f 1^' mail, h.iubcrk, hose of mail, sleeveless surcoat to cali-es, reinforcements 

at knee fright over left) on either aide of th' h u « bend {erimw} for difference, legs crossed 

i.p,rUy l^„byti«'d,inU.bu..hr»nc on ,w^^^^ n", { 'n''' 

wnirt-btll hidden under folds of surcoat ssenrj^llw^. V ' j “ *5' <* “ > 

1 rX rV' -?n,ps, head on av.d cusUMdamagl^ 

Arch. Se^. Ixii, li, 51, 65 - 9 , 72, 76, pL ix. ic 6 , Proe. Som. 
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If* Person Rej'resenteo. An unknown ladv^ possibly one of the wives of Sir John dc filerict. 

Kt., of Hestcrcombc, called U nttteu, TJic first was Mary, daughter and co-heir of William de Mohiin, 
4 f » c, 1300J ihc second was Eltaabetli, wlffow of Philip Payncl, i>b. hTovember i6tli, J J44. 

hFFfCV <6 ft. 7 in.). Ill kirtle, sleeveless cotc^hardie. mantle fastened from shoulders with two cords, 
hair in tufts on either side of face between wimple and fillet {tj in.) over forehead, kemhiefto shoulder^ 
arms (mutilated) and liands fdestroyed) were raised in prayer, head on two cubhions (lower racuni|;ijlar 
I ft. 3 tn. by t ft, I in. by 3 in. and upper one oval in shape), feet rest on two small dogs. Slab (? ft, 1 in! 
by 3 ft. I in. by 35 in.) bevelled at bottom. Date c, 1327 (pi. x, fig. j). 

Kefekences. Collinson, iii, 248; sketch in II rai ken ridges illustrated Collinsoo (Taunton Castle), iii, 
part 2. 34RJ sketch in Adlam’s iiJusiniU'd Csffittfon (Soc. AnU), xi.a4Hj Arch, Sac. Lviv, 29, 

3 ®' 87 p .^ 9 ' pk 'f, 2 i Wade, Somcrscft io4 j Mutton, fn^htVflys tind Bytuoys in Semerseff 340. 


I.ONG AStITOS (ALf. S.Ais-ni) 

No. L Persox Representeo. Wiiltam dc Snowden or Snowdon. 

I.fjricy {5 ft. 9 in.). In Cote with loose sleeves falling below elbows (5 in. above wrists) showing tight- 
fitting sleeves of tunic, hands raised in prayer, bead uncovered wdth curling hair to neck, feet on dog and 
head on one low rccUngular cushion (1 ft. 6 in. by ii in. by 1 in.). The slab (<5 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft, 6 in. 

tapering to 3 ft, 3 in. by 5 in.) has bevelled edges on which a mutilated Lombardic inscripiion is carved 
(see p. u). 

The slaband effigy am not only wcaiher-wom but half the face and part of the top of slab are lost, while 
the left arm and a further portion of the slab arc cracked. The figure Ls somewhat sunk in the stone and the 
folds of the cote fall from neck to ankles, Colltnson (ii, 303) says that this effigy was to a u-oman, and 
iti 1791 both effigies were in the churchyard ; they arc now preserved in the north porch. Date c. 1380. 

Referekces, Collinson, ii, 303; sketch in Kraikenridge's illustrated Colliuson (Taunton Castle), ii, 
part 3, 303 j sketch in Adtam^s illustrated Collinsotii (Soc. Ant.), vi, 3 ®,?i I’igott draw'tng (Taunton Castle); 
Paul, fttcised ttnd SepHkhrai Slabs ttf NAV. Somtrsety 5, pi. Lx ; Wade, Soincrsct, 33; Free, Sem, Arch, 
Sac. xxvif, i, 4^; Ixiv, 39, 30, 3f(, 41* 4- i Robinson, iiVr/ CmHiry Churches,, ii, 3ii. 

No. a. Person Represented. A civilian, possibly some member of the De Snowden or dc Snowdon 
family, or of the de Lions family. 

Effkjy (5 ft. 10 in,). Jn cole with loose sleeves falling below elboivs (5 in. above wrists) showing tight- 
fitting sleeves of tunic, while the folds of (he cote fall from neck to ankles and is slit up some 3 ft. in front, 
hands raised in prayer, head uncovered and hair worn long to neck, lion at feet (mutilated), head on tw'o 
cushions (lower rectangular, ) ft. S in. by ( ft, 3 in. by 3 in., and upper set diagonally, 1 ft. by 1 ft, by 
2j in.), and slab with bevelled edge and bed (7 ft. g in. by 2 ft 6 in. tapering to 3 ft- t in. by 7i in,), now 
placed on east side of north porch. Date r. 1390. 

References. See no. i effigy. 

No, 3 » Person REi’RESENTEn. Sir Richard Choke, Kt,, first mentioned as advocate 1440, serjeant- 
at-law 1453, cJ'c-'itod Justice of Common Pleas 1461, bought manor of .Ashton 1454, and also held manors 
at Stanton Drew and Temple Cloud fSoni.) and Randolveston (Dorset). Died 1483. See Did. bfat. Bhs. 
X , 367-8, 

Kffigv (3 ft. 8 in.). In robe to ankles, cajie (furied with minever),and cloak fastened on right shoulder. 
The cassock-like robe would be scarlet-lincd and trimmed w ith budge (lamb's skin) and appears to have 
been painted green in 1873 erroneously: dose-fitting coif of white silk or lawn on head iiavitig lappets 
covering cars and fastened with strings beneath chin, under-tonic seen at wrists, narrow waist-belt adorned 
with roses having buckle with long pendent strap and metal-end ornamented with a four-leaf flower and two 
roses, attached to belt on right side is short dagger (8i in.) and rosary of ten smalt beads and a larger one 
at cadi end with tassel at bottom, hands (four rings on fingers) lai^d in prayer, head on two tasselkd 
cushions (lower rectangular, 1 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. by 6 in., upper act diagonallj*, lo in. by lo in. by 
3 in.), feet in pointed shoes rest against a lion placed on a mound or stool. 

It 3 
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This splendid monument ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 4 m. by ^ ft. N m.) possesses on each side of tlic ^'aulte 
recess (6 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft, 8 in. by 5 ftj an ogcc-headed opening cr<x:keted and surmounted by a finiaJ. The 
front and sides of Uic tabIc-tomb are adorned with pajids [i fu 9 lUr by i ft. 9 in,) conuining quatrefoils 
hav^ing feathered ends and centres of heater-shaped shields (ic^ in. by ^ in.) charged with (r) Choke, Ar^- 
/^r /rr/c au/i impaling Pavy, £rm. a /essf gn, iAtt^ mm-ikis cr, (a) Choke 
irnpalmg Drew^^ ekt:>rms sa, lAre^ r^s/s g/i. strdnf er fa Dre^v in 1410 bore ga. fjtt ^ cActy, 

fArr^ qf jWfif atiJ ^urArdfretf^r), (;?) Choke tmpaling Lyons, Arg. a ja. htitc\ Ain't 

/ions tpiicAnn/ gti. In wall of rccc$s above effigies was originally a panel of the Crucifixion. It was 
defacedp and m its place b now a shield charged ^viih Choke impaling Drew. The two arclsangtls in albs 
and fillets adorned ivith crosses on foreheads and golden wings remain. The scrolls above bear the inscrip- 
tiDn (fxj I/iii/£fr fAogrtUyfkj' qf mit sj'Jtrits Acivt mtrqyr^* itmf /tt tAe /tn^t qf iAi p/jsshn ^rytig yt soldts 
sa/vati^f (^) S/tstrieors x‘/t fi/i dti miimre: fios/ri* On either ^ide is a .>imRll heater-shaped shield 
fio in. by 7^10.) charged (dexter)* Or, a Sfii/irt git., (sinister) C?r* ^ trifSf git. Above is a rose. The 
horizontal canopy consists of five arclics crocketed and hiiving bsilals springing from demi-angels in 
albs, jewelled fillets on foreheads and wings supporting gabled pinnacles lichly crocketed. Each angd holds 
a heater-sliafjed shield (6 in* by 5J: in.) with emblems of the PiU^ioiip (ji) spear and spongCj (^J cross :ii!d 
crown of thorns, (r') pillar and cord, three nails, 'fhc- cornice is cniichcd with a border of gropeii and 
^ine Icaveiij and tlie monument is tlanked on both sides with ricliJy carifcd pinnacles containing niches iviili 
tall pedestals and comer buttresses* Date r, 1470 fpl, Xlr, fig. i). 

Rekerksces. Coiliiison, ii, SQO; sketch in flmikcnndgc’s Collinson (Tatinton Castle], ii, part 3, 300; 
sketch in Adlam's iilustrated CoHinson (Soc. Am.), vi. 300 ; Priv, Sfitti. .irrJi. Sat. xiivii, i, 40; Ixviii, ii, 

. 34 ,* 35 > 39 i 4 ®> 42p 44 t 4 ,ii 4^1 5 ^! pl hgs* 1 and i; Crossley, £ng/h& Church Afoiimucnti (illustrated), 
V 4 i l<«ttcr, AWth- West Smterset, 15; Robinson, fFest Country Churches., ii, ju ; Wade, Somerset, 35. 

No. 4. Person RErKESEXTEo. Margaret Morrisi, married (i) William Gifford, (i) Sir Richard 
Choke. Kt. 

I->F10V (3 ft, 7 in.). In green kirtle cut low in neck, tighi*fitiinp sleeves with cuffs (probably fur), narrow* 
waist-belt adorned with roses having pendent strap 11 iji. beyond buckle, red mantle with richly ornamented 
gold fcrmailes, cords, and tas.scLs, the hair U enclosed in cap with veil hanging behind to shoulders. On 
eitlier side of face is a vertical caul or horn above the head set near together at the apes and acutely 
pointed. Above the forehead is a broad stiff band falling in flowing lappets on cither side of the face, gold 
necklace (ij in ) of suns and roses with gold pendant, hands rahicd in pra>^r and two rings on left hand, 
head on one large cushion (1 ft. 3 in. by t ft. i in, by 6 in.) supported by two angels in albs, heads thrown 
back-, fillets on foreheads, and w idespread wings, feet rest on smooth-skinned dog with collar placed on high 
mound or stout Date e. 1470 fpL xii, fig, j), 

RekerenceS. Sec no. I effig)', 

MtXEHEAD {St, MlCIfAEt.) 

Person REi RESENTF.t>. An unk-iiown priest. 

RfkJoy (3 ft. K iit., and slab 6 ft. by 4 i in. by r ft. 8| in. by 3 in.). In Eucharistic vestments—amice 
(5 in.), alb, broad maniple with fringed ends and incised edging (stole not visible), chasuble, hair covering 
c.irs—bald on forehead and wrinkled broiv, tonsure, features w'oro, ttose lost, bauds hold chalice (right 
grasps stem and left placed under the foot), broken above knop (cup lost), with hcsragonal mullet-iliapcd foot 
having beaded edge. Head rests on t^vo tassel led cushions in covers laced at sides (lower rectangular 
1 ft. 8 in. by to in. by 3 in., upper set diagonally, 8 in, by y ia by in.) smoothed by two reclining 
angels vvlth folded wings and vested in albs, feet laid upon a steeping dog with a large bone under forepaws 
The effigy was originally in sonic other place in the church and at later date was laid on this handsome 
moiiuinciU which ivaa never made for this particular effigy. Date r. 1410, The monument was made in 
a Bristol atelier (1460-14*55) itnd consists of table-tomb with arched recess and ciaboralc canopy standinfir 
between chantry and sanctum^' under most easterly baj' of north arcade and was probably usud as Eaat^ 
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seinilclirc. Tabk-lorab (7 ft. i in. bj* 3 ft, 6 in. hy i ft. in.Ji front adorned with eight rectangular 

panda conlainitig trcroil-headcd nkha with (i;tatuc*£ Panelled soffit five feet above table- 

tomb. [ lorkontal canopy consists of a pandlcd front with five cu.spcd and crockettd trefoil-headed archer 
having cmcketcd gable-pinnacles bcliveen* The arches spring from demi-angds bearing shields and their 
raised wings rest on the monldiogs of the arches. The cornice has band of paterae with long scroll (now^ 
l)laTn) and surmounted with elaborate band of eresliiig. This grand monument U flEinked by gabled 
pinnacle& supported by stepped buttresses (pL vip fig. and pi, Ki, fig. 5 )p 

Ri-:FERKNCt:.S. Skctclt in Brai ken ridge's illustrated Collinson (Taunton Castle), ii, part 1^33^ Pr^. 
Som. Ardt, Soc. xk?£v, i, 15* Jii, i^ 23; Ixix* "^3-4. pU I IF* pi x, fig. i ; !.aricrp a/fd 30 ; 

Savage, l/nmir^d &/ 5K7 ; BarrcLe, 339; Wade, iHfi; ITutton, 

f/i£'/iimfS nifd (H S^?j/i£rse/^ 364 ; I laneock^ 2K, 

NhTTLRCOMDE (St. Mx\RV the V[RCL\) 

Person Rbii-RitSEjCTEi). Some member of the Salcigh fiimily as ilie knights shield is charged with 
the bend fusilly of the Marshals of Ireland^ adopted by the family of Raleigh at a later date, Crdlinson 
assigns this eifigy to Sir Simon de Ralelgh^who died ; but llus effigy made about 1360, 

KyytOV (fi ft. 3 iti.). In coif of mail hoiKled, hauberk with mail in parallel I'ow^s up and down from 
shcjulder to wrists mittens and hose of mail spurs -tnd straps, sleeveless snreoat to aiikte=;, girdle (t Sn.)^ 
sword (3 ft. 4 in.) with hilt having straight quillons and round pommel laid diagonally on body, sword-belt 
(1 itt, with J ft. 8 in. pendept bej^ond buckle)^ triangular shield {z fi. H in. by t ft. 7 in.) charged with b^nd 
fiisdfy^ broad guige (li in. whh pendent strap of B in. be^oTid buckle), spurs and straps, right leg crossed 
over left at knee, right hand placed on sword-hilt and left holds scabbard, while blade is | sn. out of sheath, 
head rests on two reel angular cushions (top set diagonally on loiver one), feet on lion {cotichaul) wilh tail 
wrapped round body. This finely sculptured figure and bevelled slab {5 ft, 8 in. by 2 ft. 4 in, tapering to 
1 ft, JO in. by 4 in,) is placed in a recessed chamber in south wall of south chapel fpl iv, fig, 1). 

Rfj EKKNCES^. Collinson^ tiip 54^ [ sketch in Braikenridge’s illustrated Collinson, jii, part 4, 54J j 
Bigott drawing (Taunton Castle); Arrfi. .Sac, Ivil 49, 32, 53, 63, 63-8, 79-80, pi, v, fig. 3 ; 

Wade's 193. 


TlCKENILUi (SS. QuIKTCL’S anh 

No, 1. PERSiON RiTRESENTED. Probably some member of die branch of the Berkeley family ivho 
took the name of dc Tickcnham from having their residence on that manor. Mr. R. W, Paul, F S.A., in 
Ids vvork on T/i^^ /ndsi-d a/td Se/^idd/nd (p. 16) suggests that it may have been 

Nicholas de Tickenhaiii, Henry III, wlio^ * for his soul aod the souls of Sybil and Wenilynthis wives, 
granted to the hospital of Bilks wick. In Zkistol, the privilege of digging turf in his moor at Tickenham ** 

Krnciv (6 ft* 3 in.)* In flat-topi>cd coif with fillet ba^Hng small holes probably for metal adornment and 
head inclined towards right, hauberk wnth mail in parallel ro^vs up and down from shoulder to wrist, niail 
hose, spurs and straps, sleeveless surcoat to upper part of calves with folds artistically arranged and falling 
over bevelled edge of slab (6 ft* it| in. by 2 ft. j In., tapering to i ft. ici In. by 4J in.), left arm under 
triangular shield fl ft- 10 in. by i ft. 7 in.) right laid on body with hand (fingers brokcii) probably holding 
edge of surcoat, girdle (i^ in,), gtiige {ij in.), sword with hilt having straight quilloiis and metal end to 
scabbard on left ^ide, head rests on one rectangular cushion (1 ft* 6 in. by to in. by 3 in.), feet on lion 
(couchant), head lost, Ellgy now placed on stone ledge against north wall of navc^face mutilated and right 
leg broken away from calf. Datec. 1240^^350 (pk 11b figs. 1 and a). 

Refkhknck^* Collinson, hi if}^[ sketch in Braikenridge's illustnitcd Collinson, iii, purl 3* 165; 
RuUers Sof^^ersdt 231 ; Pigott drawing (Taunton Castk); Fr^c, Som. Ard. Sec, xxvii, f, 35^ |xii, ii, 49^ 
84, H j, pi. Ilf, figs. I, a, and 3; Wade, Sifnti'rsf/t ^^4; Paul, fwised and ScfiuW/ral S/ii6s 0/ NJV. 
Somerset, 15, 16, pi, xvin ; HuUon, ffig/twa^s and Bytvaj^'s in Somerset, 399 j Robinson, West Country 
Cimrehes^ iv, 54,53. 
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No. 2^ rjiRSON' Ittt'ftESENTEij, J’fobabTy some ruember of the dc Berkeley family who took the natiic 
of de Tickenham. Mr. R, W. Paul, F.S.A,, in lijs work on T//^ Tneisfd ami Septtkhrtt} Slabs of 

N. W. Spmsrsit fp. i6) the name of Ralph de Tickenham who tj wltne^^ to a charter of Thomas de Berkeley 
in the time of Henry HI. 

Efftcv (6 ft. a in.). Ill round coif of mail with fillet and metal fastener on right side, head slightly 
inclined towards left, hnubetk with mail in parallel rows up and down from shouldcm to wrlstsv hose of mail 
and straps with buckle below knees, sleeveless surcoat below calves, girdle (J in.), sword with hilt having 
straight quillons and belt (2 in, with pendent strap below buckle of i ft. 6 in.), heater-shaped shield 
(e ft. + in. by i ft. 5 in.i and guige{i in.) o>'er right shoulder, right hand grasps sword-hilt and left holds 
scabbard, legs Crossed at knee, head raised 5 in. on two rectati^ular cushions, feet on well-proportfoncd and 
well-fed lion (statant). Rffigy and bevelled slab f8 ft. by 2 ft. t§ in. tapering to 1 ft. by 3^ in.) now placed 
on stone ledge against north wall of nave. Face mutilated and right shoulder and ami broken. Date 
€. 1260 (pi, iir, fig. 3). 

REFEHKNCES. See no. i effigv. 

No. 3. Person Ref resented, A lady, probably a member of the dc Berkeley family—possibly the 
wife of FitaR.aiph de Tickenham. 

Efficv (6 if. 2 in,). In. kirtle high in neck with t^ht-fiitlng sleeves, mantle fastened by two cords 
across breast artd caught up under both arms, hair oa either side of face confined by wimple and fillet (i^ in.) 
across fotchead is gathered np in a net at top of head over which is kerchief falling to top of shoulders, 
hands raised in prayer, head on one rectangular cushion (1 ft, 6 in. by i ft. 1 in. by 3 in.) and feet on lion 
(head mutilated). Effigy rests on stone bench against wall of north aisle of nave and is beautifully executed, 
and with exception of nose is well preserved. Slab, 7 ft, by 1 ft. 4 in. tapering to 1 ft. S in. by 4 In. 
Date c. 1300 (pt. X, fig. i.) 

References. Colllnson, ill, 165; sketch in Braikenridgc’s ilhistraled Collirtson (Taunton Castle), iii, 
part 2, 163 ; Pigott drawing (Taunton Castle): Proc, Som. Arsh, Soe. xxvii, t, 36; Ixiv, 2g, 30, 37, 44, p), v. 
figs. I and 2 ■ Pa|M;t' on Tickett/mm by Rev, J. Byrehmore {^tfri/terti Brtnitff S&m. Arch. Stx, sSgs ): Wade, 
Somerset, 244; liutton, Hig/m>ops attd Ilytvays of Somerset, 3995 Robinson, West Country Churches, jv, 
34 ; Paul, ititistd and Stptdthral Stubs of N. /F, Somerset, J3, pi. .XVitt. 


Wells Cathedral. 

No. I, Person REPRltSENTtD. Bishop John de Drokensford. Keeper of Wardrobe under Edward 1 , 
J 293 : employed by him in Scotch war.f, and canon of Lichfield, Lincoln, and Wells, with other preferments; 
consecrated bishop November 9ih, 1309; engaged in political afikirs in reign of Edward II, joined rebellion 
under Queen Isabella, and died in his manor at Dogmersfield, Hants, May yth, (329. See Diet. Nat. Biog'. 
xvt, ly; Jcw'cr, IVelts Cathedral, 36. 

Efficv f3 ft, b iti,). Vested in amice apparelled gold with red fret j apparelled alb (gold with red fret 
and small white circles at intersections); stole (2 in.) with gold, red, and black fringe; brown dalmatic 
fringed like stoic; red chasuble [lined with green) powdered with small quatrcfoils witliin golden lozenges 
having foliage sprouting from each point and golden orphreys (i in.) edged with black; mitre with golden 
orphreys but no infulne visible; black shoes with golden orphreys and strings, head on one large 
rectangular rod cushion Iiavlog white and black quatrefoils in golden lozenges adorned with red fret ; 
feet on tawny*coloured lion, hands lost (originally raised in prayer), face and feel damaged. The red ^lab 
(6 ft 3 in.) has green foliage on the bevel The table-tomb (6 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft- 3^ in.) having base (5 in.) 
with block of blue lias, stands on plinth (7 ft. 7 in, by 2 ft. 9 in. by 7 in.) which supported stone canopy, 
carved and [witited, but removed in 1738. The tomb chest has a Purheck marble top (2 in.) cut off 4 in. 
at bottom; sides and end.sadorned with unusual designs; the ogee heads of the panels being through-cut 
from side to side. These have finials and are flanked by buttresses having spandrels adorned willi heater¬ 
shaped shields (3i in. by 3J in.) blazoned with two coals of arms repeated alternately and placed on a red 
ground with white foliage—(n) Quarterly argent aud gules, four mans' heads couped addorstd and 
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covnUreotonred (DrukerwrordJ; (^J Ermine <?n a chief git. hvo bncks heads eahashed or. Diile e. (330 
fpl. V, figs. 5 and 6.) 

REFEKr-^NCES. Leland, /linerary (/■/'(«. Soui. Arch, Soc, xxxiif, ii, loy) ; Collinson, iii, 4COJ Eivc. 
Soiti, Areh. See, i, it. 79^ «6; xi, ii, lUustrated as frontispiece, Ixvi, ii, 28, 29, 39-44, S*i 5 *, P'- ^6-'*’ - 

and 3; Ee/ort an Sefidehrai Jl/imittnenlSt Soc. Ant,, 1S72, n*. 55, p. 16 \ engraving by J. 1 c Keux (January 
7th, [K23) shovk'ing this tomb ia * View of Lady Chapel looking N.J£.'; Sam, a/td Dorset Notes and Quenes^ 
V, 27 ; vi, 225; Piior and Gardner, Medieval Figure Scnlfitare in England, 612, 641, fig. S94; Dcarnier, 
Wells Cathedral, ufl f Wade, Sosnersc/ 263; Church, Early History of the Church of Wells, 312, 3i<i 
(illustrated) j jewer, WtUs Cathedral 

No* 3 . Person Represented. John de Coddee, canon of Wells, dean of Wells, elected 
bishop of Exeter 1327, but election set aside by Pope in favour of John dc Grandison, In his time chapter, 
house and Lady chapel completed, central tower raised, and quire moved east of tower and fumishctl with 
new stalls. Died 133"- 

EFFltiY (5 fu I in,). \'cstcd in amice folded back under head, alb, maniple, stole (aj in,), and chasuble, 
hands (damaged) raised in prayer, long face (damaged), curly hair worn long, tonsure, head On otic bolster 
and lion couchanl at feet (damaged). The broad silk folds of the chasuble are wide-spreading and drop 
with overlapping edges, and are well sculptured. Tomb stood under canopy (destroyed) having ba,se (7 ft. 

7 in, by 2 ft. iti in. by 8 in.) with table-tomb {(5 Tl 5 in. by i ft. »of in. by in.) on base (3 in.) of blue 
lias stone and I'urbcck marble top 1 sides and ends possess panels with ogee heads through-eut from side to 
side, flanked with stepped buttresses. Bevelled slab, 6 ft, 3 in. by 1 ft. ic-j in. by in. Date e. 133® 
(pi. VI, fig. i). 

References. Collinson, iii, 400, but wrongly ascribed to John Forest; Free. Som. Arch. See. i, ii, 
79; Ixvi, 29, 30. 41, 52, 33, pi. m, fig. 1 ; Church, Early History of the Church of Welts, 3(6; Dearmcr, 
Wells Cathedral, 127, alw wrongly ascribed to Dean Forest who died more than two hundred years after 
Dean Godelee; Sosn, and Dorset Notes and Queries, \i, 225; Jewer, Wells Cathedral. 11$ (wrongly 
ascribed to Dean Forest). 

No. 3 - Person Represented. William Bkonyll, LL.D., canon of Wells, Lincoln, and St, Paul's, 
commissary official of the court of Caflterbury, .ind apparently chancellor of that diocese. In a decree of 
Archbishop Stafford, 15 April 1448, concerning the augmentation of the vicar^s portion at Blrling church, 
near Maidstone, the title ‘ Caneeliarins et Comtmssartns noshr' is given him (Bickiiell’s Excerpta BkonyiUn, 
101). The dean of Wells remarks ‘ that the Archbishop of Canterbury had an official who was sometimes 
described as his chancelloT appears from a letter of Peter dc Blois, who is writing to the great papal 
chancellor of the Archbishop Qnodieus dotnini Cantu&riensis Caucettarmsx Lp. 31^) * Died J44II. 

KFEiflV (5 It. 7 in.). In quire habit—cjidaock, surplice with long sleeves, and quire cope (cappa nigra). 
The ends of the grey almuce can be seen in vhc opening of the cope and the hood hangs over the sliouldem. 
Hands raised in prayer, clean shaven, tonsure, head on tasscllcd cushion (10 in. by 9 in. by 3 in.) placed on 
rectangular m,\l (j ft. 10 in. by i ft. 2^ in. by 1 in.) supported by two redining an^ls having folded wings 
and Vested in albs, feet in shoes rest on one large tasselled cushion (i ft. fS in. by 9 in. by 4 in.) on which arc 
iw'o small smooth-skinned and long-eared dogs. The effigy lies on table-tomb (fi ft, 3 in. by 2 ft. 1 11* by 
2 ft.) having front decorated with eleven trefoil-headed crockeied niches and flanked by pinnacles. Soffit 
and back of recess (6 ft* 4 in. by 2 ft. by 3 ft.) are panelled. Canopy has a rich band of grapes and vine 
leaves (d ft. 4 in. by 4 in.) and eleven trefoil-htaded crockctcd niches with pedestals (statues lost) between 
crockelcd pinnacles, comice adorned with paterae surmounted with cresting. The monument is flanked 
by buttrcs.sed pmnacles. Date*". i 449 (ph yi, fig. 4 )< 

Rict ERESCFJ;. Leland. itinerary {Proe. Stm. Arch. Sac. xxxHi, ii, ic8) ; CoUinson, iji, 401 ; Pros. Soin. 
Arch. Sac. x!, *79 (illustrated), Ixix, 6 , 7, S, 16-18, 27-8. pi. ix, pi, X, fig. 2; Britton, Cathedral Antiquities, 
1863(Wells), It4; Deamier, Wells Cathedral, 98, 99: Jewer, Wells Cathedral, 37. 
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WftAXALL {All Saints) 

No, 1. Pekson Represented. Sir Edmund Gorges, Ki. He was in ward as a minor to John, Lord 
Howard, made Knight oflhc Bath at the creation of Arthur, PriiKe of Wales, J489, Died 151^. Tomb 
erected after death of first wife, e. 150^. 

Effigy (6 ft. t in,). In breast and back plates, three tacos, large fluted tuilles in, by jo in.) 
fastened with straps, brassarts, vambraces, elbow cops and knee cops with fleur-de-lis guards, ihigh-pieces, 
jambs, round-toed articulated sabatoi)$ but no spuis, hands (bare) raised in prayer with one ring on Jit tic 
finger of right hand, sword-belt in.) with sword on left side, scabbard (l ft. 7 in.) and hill {7 in.) hjiving 
slightly drooping quillons, kidney type of dagger on riglit side, sheath {2 ft. 7 in.) and liill (6 in.), heavy 
gold chain of circular links in. diameter), head, bare w'ith tong liair to shoulders, rests on tilting helmet 
with mantling and ivre.ith {crest lost), feet on collared greyhound (sejant gaardant) (pi. XVII, fig. t). 

REFEltlCNCJis. CotIinson,i[i, 15ft, 159 \ Umikenridge^s illustrated Collinson (Taunton Castle), iit, part 2, 
*5^: Pigotl drawing (Taunton Castle); Rutter, SomtneU saj? Pres. Sonu Arch, Sec. xxvii, xtv, 

47 : Nerthtrn Brmch ef Sem, Arch. S^x. * WiaxalH by G. S. Abrtin (19CO) 93-5 j Ward, Bontersety 284 ; 
Robinson, IVes/ Cetmfry Churches, iv, 172, 173. 

No, 2. Person ReprEsexted. Lady Anne Howard, daugluer of John How*arJ (created first duke 
of Norfolk, K.G , 14H3, slain on Bostvonh Field i4ll5)« s'st«r to Thoman, second Duke of Norfolk, who gained 
Flodden Field 1513, and grc.it aunt to Cathcrhic Ilow'ard and Anne Bolcyn, queens of lictiry VIH, and 
first wife of Sir Edward Gorges, Kl. Died c, t^oo, 

Eittgv (5 ft. Jt in,). In crminc tincd red gown cut square at neck showing pleated chemisette, tight- 
fitting bodice with band of ermine (i-j in, wide) down the front, sleeves tight to elbows then hanging open, 
falling I ft. aJ in. below top® of wrists, golden girdle fastened with large golden rosse (ej in, diameter) and 
golden cord and tassel, hands (bare) raised itt prayer with gold ring on fourth finger of rigid hand, pcdiiiicntal 
head-dress of black silk with veil falling behind 6 in, below shoulders and Vfromlci’ framing the face (2^ in.) 
and reaching shoulders in delicate green pattern of lozenges edged with cloth of gold, gold chain of circular 
links {i in. diameter) with pendent cross in.), feet in black square-toed shoes rest on lion (sejant guardanl), 
head on two cushions, bottom red with scroll-pattern (i ft. 8 in. by j 1 J in. by aj tn.), top green with gold tassels 
(t ft. 8 in. by JO in. by in,). The lady Is placed on the right side of husband owing to her superior rank. 

Effigies rest on slab {7 ft. by 4 ft. by 2| in.) placed on table-tomb (7 ft. 11 in. by 3 ft. 4 m. by 3 in.) tvith 
slab (8 ft, 7 in, by 4 ft. 6 in. by 3J in ) and chamfered and moulded plinth (8 ft, 7 in, by 4 ft. in, by t ft,). 
Below the sbb is a band of four-leaf flowers. The tomb wa% moved in 18 ji from west end of chancel to 
a new recess in north wall of sanctuary. The front is divided into three compartments separated uith 
stepped buttresses. The cctilnil panel has a heavily mantled achievement surmounted by a knight's helmet 
with visor nearly closed, and upon a wi cath rests the Gorges crest of a greyhound's head (in this case affront*!*). 
The rectangular shickl of arms (8 in. by 9 in. by in.) quarterly : (( ) Leseftgy, or and asnte, a ebevren 
Sides, Goi^cs; (i) Arsenty on a chitj g^des three besants, Kuasell of Dyrliani; (3) GuUs,a Ihn rnmpaHt 
crnthtc. Old hall ; (4) Argent, n chevron sab/e between three dkc erntine, Euglowc. The Hvo side healer¬ 
shaped shields, {a) SJ In, by t in, by aj in., (i) 9 in. by 12 in. by in., are held by kneeling angels with wings 
and vested in alb®: eastern, Russell; western. Gorges. Two shields at east end. Struthem suspcftcJed by 
a strap from neck of lion sejant, Quarterly i (i) Argcitt, three trivets sable. Trivet (2) Gorges. 

(3) Argent, et ehevrou engraikd sable, a martlet for diffeiruee, Ilolbeach. {4) Russell. Northern shleliJ 
suspended from the neck of an eagle or falcon rising, Quanerly; fi) Gorges; (4) Russell; (3) Old hall; 

(4) EngJowe. At west end arc two shields, southern one supported by two lions sejant guardant, i^airy 
as/tre and argent, Beauchamp of Lillcsdon, impaling argent, two hendlets nebtdy sable, Hankford. Northern 
sJiicId supported by wild men or wodchouscs: Gorges and Russel], one over the other, impaling, (1) Gules, 
a bend argent bcHveen sir jieurs-dedis or, Hampton, (3) Barry indented of six or and aeure, impaling or 
a bend snavy sable (pL XVii, fig. 1). 

References. Scene. 1 effigy. 
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Yatton (St. Marv tjie Virgin) 

No. I- Fickson Represented. A civilian ; possibly some member of the dc Wyke family. 

EfficV (5 fk, 10 in,). In long cote to ankles with tight-filting sleeves, belt fi^ in.) adomctl with four’leaf 
flowers at inturvals of a in. hanging tt in. pendent beyond buckle, hands (lost) raised in prayer, long face 
with drooping moustaches and short beard, hair worn in curls to neck, bead on bolster (i ft. 2 sn. by H in, 
by 2^ in.) and feet on lion. Skab (6 ft 3 in, by i ft. 9 in. by 3 in.) and effigy now placed in recess of north 
wall of north tran-sept- Date e, 1355 (pL Vll, fig. du 

RKFEKENCES. Collinson, iii, 619 • sketch in Braikenridge's illustrated Collinson (Taunton Castle), m, 
part 4,619; Pigott drawing (Taunton Castle); Rutter, Sor/ifrse/, 70 (tl 1 ustratcd!i; Prat. Sttm, Afcftn Stx, 
xxvii, i, 14, and ti, 13; xlv, f, 25 ; Ixiv, 29, 30, 36, 37, 45, pi. tv, fig. 2 ; Wade, Sont/rfit^ 1K7, 

No. a. Person Represented. An unknown lady. 

Effigy (4 ft. 11 in. present length). In kittle with tight-fitting sleeves, sleeveless cote-hardie, mantle 
fastened across shoulders with two cords, barbe, four kerchiefs, the inner one fitting her head like a cap with 
edges crimped enclosing her forehead and sides of her face (the outer one would be made of cloth probably) 
and the hands raised in prayer. Effigy (lower portion cut off) and slab (3 ft, f(| in. by i ft. 4 in. by 4 in.) 
now pheed in rocess in north wall of transept. Date 1330-1340 (pi. x, fig. 4). 

References. 5 ec no. i effigy. 

No. 3- Person Represented. Sir John Newton, Kt., son of Sir Richard Newton, Kt., Lord Clilcf 
Justice of Court of Common Pleas,married babel,daughter and co-heir of Thomas de Cheddre j died T4H7. 

EFFiCV (6 ft-, on slab 6 fk. 8 in, by 1 ft. loj in, by in.). In suit of plate armour, breast ,ind back 
plates, five taecs with rivets and straps and tuilles (loj in. by 7^ in.), fluted and each adorned with two 
rectangular raised ornaments suspended by straps from breast plate, gorget, pauldrons, laminated brassarts, 
fluted elbow cops, fan-sliaped vambraces, thigh pieces, knee cops with reinforcing plates, pointed soilcrets 
(four lames) resting on lion (couchant), no sword, dagger on right fastened to waiat-belt in.) by cords 
(scabbard, 2 ft, 3^ in. with small sheath, 8| in., attached for a bnstardeau,—hilt, 6 in. with straight quillons 
and ends, 4 in, turned up at right angles), SS collar with pendant (cross botony), head liare and hair combed 
back from ibrehead and falling at back to the neck resting on lilting helm with mantling and .a garb for 
crest, hands (bare) raised in prayer. 

This splendid monument is on north side of chantry chapel (St. John Baptist) built and endowed 
during Sir John Newton's lifctiine. It is il ft. 3 in, high and consists of a vaulted recess for the effigies 
with horizontal canopy containing ten canopied niches (only a fragment O'f one figure remains) having 
decorated brackets. The cornice has a band of four-leaf flowers and cresting (greater portion lost). Tlic 
open-wotk arch in front of recess possirsses eight foils cusped and foliated and the spandrels have quatre- 
foils with feathered centres, while the front of table-tomb has a band of four-leaf flow'crs and similar quatre- 
foils. The tomb stands on a moulded plinth (13 in.) and is flanked by lofty pinnacles with crocketed gables 
and finials. On the sides of the pinnacles arc two canopied niches (now tenantless) supported by gabled 
buttresses (three stages) with finials. At the back of the recess (9 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 10 in.) is a 
carving of the Annunciation (a ft. d in, by 3 Ik. 4 in.) projecting 3 in. and inserted above a moulding projecting 
6 in. The Blessed Virgin (2 ft.) in long gown with waist-belt (6 in. pendent beyond buckle), mantle with 
circular clasp, long hair and crown on head, has turned from prayer-desk with open book tewardK the arch¬ 
angel Gabriel (1 ft. 9 in.), vested in alb ; fillet and cross on forehead and wings beautifully sculptured. The 
archangel holds a long scroll (now plain) and from a cloud the Jioly Dove is projected on rays of glory 
towards our Lady. A tali lily in a one-handle jar stands between the Blessed Virgin and archangel. Date 
r. 1470 (pi. V, fig. 4. pi. XIV, fig. 3, and pi. .\V. fig, a). 

REFERENC£:i<. Collmson, hi, 620; two sketches in Braikenridge's illustrated Collinson (Taunton 
Castle), iii, part 4, 6so; Pigott drawing (Taunton Castle); Ptw. Sum, Arc/i. Soc^ xxvii, i, 15, and ii, 13-14; 
xlv, i, 25; txviii, 29,39,40,43,45,62,63 (pi. XIV, fig. n); Rutter, Santfrut, 70; Wade, Somerset, 287; 
Hutton, Highwe^S <uid Hyways in Si>niir$cl, 391 (illustTatcd) ; Robinson, West CaitH/rj CkHrekes^ iv, 183, 
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monumental effigies made by 

No; 4. represented. ]^b.\ dc Cheddrt. (second dBUEht.r of 

Isabel Scobahull), wife of Str John Newton. Kt.; built south porch of 

EFUGY {6 ft. I in.). In kirtle cut square at neck, tight-fittmg slaves with cuffs (3 in.) ^d 
(i in.) with tickle and pendent strap (t ft- 44 *" ) posscssme metal end (3^ in.), gold mckkcc (3 in.), long 
manlie having ferniailes adorned with conventional foliage and cordons ending in tas^ls, hau endosed 10 
cap with veil banging behind to shoulderi. On either side of face rises a vertical ^r horn a^ive 
head SCI near together at the apex and acutely pointed. Above the forehead is a broad stiff band falling 
in flowing lappets on cither side of the face- Head on two tasselled cushions ( ower r^tangular, 11 in. by 

II in. by 3 in., upper set diagonally, vi in. by M in. by 3 in.). Effigy and slab (6 ft. 4 in. by t ft. 6 in. 

by in.J placed on kft ssde of husband's effigy- Date 1470 (ph figi^ 3)^ 

References. See no. 3 effigy. 


WOR CEST E RS H 1 R E 
Pernhore Abhey (Holy Cross) 

Person Represented, An unknown knight. The horn in his ungloved hand indicates, possibly, 

that he held his lands by comage tenure. - y* . v , , , 

Effigy (5 ft. 7 in. present length). In suit of mail composed of rings set edgewise (f in,), hoor^tl 
hauberk, flattened top with triangular lapel below chin laced and turned back over the hauberk, leaving 
chin and* neck uncovered and offering an exphnatfoti of the manner of fastening the mail hood ; hose of mail, 
left leg crossed at knee over right leg. sleevelesa surcoat to calves and beneath it a jacket (leather?) seen 
on right side and fastened with three straps and buckles, kitc-shaped shield (1 ft. 54 in. by i ft. to in.) with 
guige (1 in.) over right shoulder, beneath shield is a griffin (possibly the knight’s crest), left hand on pommel 
of sword (present length, 1 ft. 10 in. and blade 34 in. out of scabbard), sword-belt (ij in.), right hand 
uncovered with mitten turned back on the wrist grasps a horn (t ft, 2 in. with strap). Effigy is ,1 well- 
proportioned figure and was found as lid of alone coffin in churchyard (c. 1843). It has been sadly 
mutilated and the bottom portion is lost. Date f. Tt8o (pi. iV, fig. a), 

KEFEHENCES- Prat tin Cifti. {Soc. Ant.) and Lititsdaivn^ q 19, 531 f/aetif£;twtt 

Jesus ColU Oxford, i«, p. 24: Dinglcy. d/isf&ry /« AfarMfX i4(S, illustrated, but inaccurately; Dinglcy says 
that it is defaced ' which I have toucht off belowJohn Noakes, NcUs an Pers/tart Abbdy (iKjS)* referred 
to in Tram. Bristol and Gteur. Ard,. Soc. X, 231; ArcL 'Jottr. xx, 158-61; Ard. Assoc, ii (illustrated); 
Tram Bristol and Ghac. Arc/,. Soc, iv, 235. 236 ; x, 134, 235 > pk llb ^ 3 : xxvii, 13 ; Prior and 

Gardner, Medievd Ftsurc Sc„lj>t»rc it, England, fig-685; Nash. iVorccst/rsAtrc.Vi, 151, where it is 
stated that in lyKu the feet rested on a hare. 

Worcester Cathedral 

Person Represented. Unknown knight. 

Effigy (6 fc 6 in., on slab 6 ft- in, by 2 ft 4 in. tapering to 1 ft. 8 in. by 3 m.). In suit of chain mail, 
hooded hauberk having mail in p,irallel rows up and down from shoulders to wrists, flattened coif, hose of 
mail, legs crossed, prick spurs and straps, sleeveless surcoat to calves, sword-belt (ij) in.) wrapped round 
scabbard, sword (scabbard, 2 ft. 11 in., hilt, 8 in., straight quiilons, diamond-shaped pommel, and blade 
exposed 2| in.) resting on bunch of ivy leaves, kite-shaped shield (3 ft- l in- by i ft. 3 in.) suspended on left 
side by guige passing over right shoulder, right liand placed on hilt and left hold-s scabbard, headless lion at 
feet (couehant), head rests on two low cushions (bottom, l ft. 6 in. by 11 in. by i4 in.; top, 13 in. by y in. by 
1 in,). Date c. 1140-50. 

REFKRE.NCES. britton, tVorcester Cathedral, pi. XVI, fig. I . 
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fVood {Oa^) 

DEVON 

Tawstock (St. Petkr) 

Person REPkEstiNTED, Unknown kdy, 

Efmgy {4 ft 4 in. prtoGnt Jcngth). In kJiile with tlght-hitmg sleeves, cotc-hardiCt long msmtle caught np 
overarms in graceful folds and by two cords secured by jewelled studst wimple^ five kerchkls on 

head falling to shoulders^the outer one was probably made of doth and all five have an edgings hands well 
proportioned and raised in prayer, head on one oblong bolster (i ft+ 4 in. by 10 m* by 5 Figure in 

good condition except for partial destruction of board and loss of lower portion of body. Effigy in obtuse 
recess in north w^U of transept Date Cr 13:30-1340 (pb XVll» 3b 

REFEHKNCES- Traits* ExtUr Di^isan Archi{€ctiirai S&c* vb 19^, 19.! (iHiistrated on pi, XKll); 
Worth, a/ Drvon^ 126 ( Rogers, A^cieni Stptift&rdl E^gks, 365^ pK lll^ Arciid^eldgm^ Ixb 3^(5; 

Fr>er, W^deu Mdfmmmidi Epgt£s in Enghfid and IVaEs, 401 Stabb, Ohi Dnvn C&urcAfs, 131-^3: 
I'rior and Gntdnerp Figtirr Scnffifnrf in Er^gland ^^9- 

West Driwx (Holy Trinity) 

No* ]. Person RefrESENTED. Sir John StowTordp or Stanford king’s $erjeant in 

1340, Judge of Court of Common Pleas^ 13+^ until 1372, except for one month when (Nov, 1345) Chief 
Baron of Exchequer. Sec Prince, IIVr/AiVj 0/ 559 ; Dugdale, 43 J 'v- H ; 

Foss, Jifdgt^c/ Ei/g/a//d^ 

Effigy (A ft 3 in.)- In cassock-like robe probably scarkt-Hiied and trimmed with budge (lamb's skin), 
cape (furred with minever), and hood falling forward on neck, head mutilated but doubtless in coif of while 
silk or lawn having lappets covering ears and fastened witli strings beneath chin, features quite disfigured, 
head on one oblong bolster, hands raised In prayer, feet on a mutilated animal. Date c. 137^- 

References. Lysons^ Mag, BriL ccexxxiU ; f&nn xviii, 75, Atf/c Boofi 0/ 7>£r/ritm 

Eisdott.^y^, 168, igo; Prince, IV^rfAw &f U701), S 59 * 5^1 Ixi, 536; Fryer, 

Afdunfmyi/d/ E^gifs in Engiand and IFfl/cj, 40 1 Rogers, Anckn/ S^nkArd/ E^gkSt 3^1 3^7i ph vi* 

No. Person Refh evented. Dame Joan, eo-heiress of Tracy of Wallacombc Tracy, and wife of 
Sir John Stowford or Stanford. She and her husband held lands In South Petherton and Drayton. 
Somerset. 

EFFUrV, Destroyed- Prince mentions k in his W^rfAks 0/ 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Gloucester Cathedral 

Person Represented. Attributed to Robert, duke of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, 
died m Cardiff Castle at the age of eighty, Pkbruaiy 1130 Bki- Aai~ xlvhit 349)^ effigy w^ 

made one hundred and fifty years after tlie death of the Dukct yet tradition has long ascribed it to Uiui 
unfortunate son of Wltliam the Conqueror who was buried in the middle of the prcsbyieiy of the abbey 
church of St, Peter, Gloucester,. 

Effigy (5 ft. 10 in j. In hooded hauberk reaching nearly to knees having mail in parallel rows up and 
down from shoulders to ivrists, coronet ornamented with strawberry leaves and fleurs^edi^ long surcoat 
Open up to middle, guige, but no trace of shield, right hand grasps hilt of sivord (3 fti 4 partly sheathed, 
and left holds scabbard] sword-belt (i§ in.) affixed to scabbard, thighs and knees m padded trews^ lower 
portion of li^s in mall hose^ spurs (pricks gone but iron substitutes added) and straps. Right leg crossed 

1 2 
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MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES MADE BY 


dv<;r IcfL^cyes apeiip ;ii^d moustache worn. Cushiofi under hciidp no suppoit for Tcet- Effigy on oblong 
cheat of fouKcciith or fifteenth century adorned with frieze of narrow-pointed and mund flowers and 

ten painted shields of arms. Date 1^80-1^90. In LansdotvTie M.S. (Epl^K), 874, sketch by l^ncaiter 
Herald shows two golden lions on breast of surcoatj and Rev* T,. Kerrich's sketch (Kerrich Coll* 

MS+ 6730* p. 3 1^ B-M.) gives surcoat flowered with a four-leaf flower Eflig>' broken in Civil War* sold to 
Sir Humphrey Tracy of Stanway, and mended and replaced at the Restoration- Effigy placed in middle of 
presbytery before high altar (pU x™, fig* 3). 

References* Leland, ^ Atkyns, GlMt^si^rsAirf^ 95; K udders GI&ncfSifrsAirfft ; 

Gough, i| Ncvii; Tr&ns. Brhf&I arsd ArcA* S&c. xiiip 352^ 253 j xiv^ 238 j xxvji, 2911 
fj/?wr* Ca/Aidni^^ i^ 99^ 105 j Lansdowne MS*^ S74 ill tist rated; Fosbrooke, 

(illustrated); G^af. lix, pt. 4^ 2^4; (11*93)^ 180 (illustrated) j Ktrri^A MS.^ 5730^ p. 21 

(B.M*); CoXp GI&i££tsttrsAiri^^ 123; Fryer, JSJ^gus in Eitg/attii ami Wairs^B^ % 47 

(illuatratcil) ^ Bigland, GUtnYsettiAir^ (illustrated, voL ii); Hollis (tlluatraied) * Stoth*ard (illustrated. 1* 
pis. XNil and XXllt); ArcAat^h^'a^ Ixi^ 494-5+ 533* 

Old SoJiBURY (St* joim Baptist) 

Pekson Represented. Unknown knight. Possibly some member of the Stephens family who w^re 
buried in the north aisle. 

EFFtG V (5 ft 6 in.)* In suit of mail (carved), coif of mail w'lth skull cap beneath without supporting strap 
round forehead being mail hauberk reaching to thighs with sleeves covering hands, mail hose^ 

sufcoat reaching below knees with girdle* legs crossed at knee, no spurs or straps, sword (scabbard 1 
2 ft* 6 in., bik, in.* possessing straight quillofis and round pommel)i sword-belt (jJ in*) wrapped round 
scabbard and tag inserted in long loop, hcater-sbapcd shield (2 It. 3 in. by x ft. i in.) with piigc (1^ in.) over 
right shoulder, right hand (mutilated) on pommel (?), left hand holds scabbard, hr.td on two cushions 
(bottom rectangular^ i fi. 4 in. by 9| in. by 3 in., lop set diagonally, 9 in. by 9 in. by i in*), reet on lion 
(couchant). Figure in poor state of preservation; right hand and arm nearly worn away* features destroyed. 
Placed in weslcnuuost recess in north wall of north transept. Board (5 ft, iif in, by 1 ft 6 in- by 2 in,). 
Date f- 1270. 

References* Rudder, GhamifrsAir^, 355 j Trms, ati/i G/cftfc. ArcA, S&c, xkk^ ijA, 137; 

Fryer, IVaciien lyhmtfm^nialEj^gif^ irt Eag/affd and IVaks, 48 ArcAac&ki^at ixi, 534- 


SOMERSET 

Midromek Norton {St, John Baftist) 

Person RErRESENTED. Probably a knight of the Warknell family. 

Effigy {present length 4 ft* ti in*). In coif of mail, hauberk^ surcoat, girdle (li in.), and shield (1 ft, 
ji in* by r ft. a in*) on left arm* Legs damaged and figure sadly mutilated. Gough (1796) says dfigy was 
in south aisle; but originally rested in mised tomb under singers" gallery* This rerers to the old church ; 
new church built 1H30. It is recorded that in 1843 effigy was standing under a tree iti rectoiy garden ; 
at present rests on a wooden table-tomb in belfry. 

Reference's. Gough, iJ* cx; Collinson* ii, 151; sketch in Braikenridge's tlkslrated Collinson (Taunton 
Castle), ii, part 1, J51 ; sketch in Adlam^s illustrated Coilinson (Soc. Ant*), iv^ 151 i Ar^Aof^d&^ay Ixi, 494, 
547; Fryer, IVif&den JiUnamaitai in Eng/and ami IF^/rj, 8* 60; /^mv Som. ArcA. Sac, Ixif, 
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Part 11 

made under Brisiol injluence, btit not sculptured in Bristol 
from Dmtdry Freestone {Inferior Oolite\ 

ENGLAND 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRK 

Hughenden 

Person Represented, Attributed to RicLind Wellysbiime de Montfort, youngest son of Simon 
dc Montfort. 

Efkicy ^6 ft. 6 lit). In suit of mail, coif, bauberk with parallc! lines of mail from shoulders to wrists 
with gambeson beneath showing 2^ in. gorget of rectanguiar plates (cuir-bouilLi ?), prick spurs and straps, 
sleeveless surcoat to ankles and kit&shaped shield {% ft. 11 in. by i ft, 9 in.) charged with irusjify, a itifu 
Tdmpattti cingulum (ij in.), sword-belt (i^ in.) wrapped round scabbard, sword '^scabbard, 3 ft. H in. adorned 
with six small shields, htlt, 9 in., drooping quillons and circular pommel), right hand on hilt of dagger 
{sheath, 7 it)., hilt, 5 'tt. with octagonal guard and circular fluted pommel), left hand on sword, feet on block 
adorned with three crescents, head on triangubr block with two heater-shaped shields (ti in, by 9 in.) at 
shoulders, possibly intended for ailettes, one is blazoned thret btndku. Date c. 1^70 (pi. xix, fig. 3). 
Lffigy made from block of great oolite (Bath Freestone). 

References. Stothard, Monitmeufctt Effi-gUs, pJ. XXXIX ; Laking, European Armour and Arms, i, 
ill, 113, fig. 137 ; Payne, Records of Bucks, vii, 3^3-411; Prior and Gardner, Medievat Figure Sculpture 
in England, 611, fig, 6S4; Ashdown, Arms and Armour, ftfi, fig. 104. 


DEVON 
Bees Ferrers 

No. I. Person RKPRE.SENTEr). Unknown knight •, possibly a member of the de Ferreys or Ferrcra 
family. 

Ekfiov (5 ft. 3 in. present length). In suit of mail, rotmd-hcaded coif, hauberk, hose, sleeveless 
surcoat to calves, cingulum, sword-belt (a in,), fragment of scabbard fastened by locket to end of belt, shield 
(fragment),guige (i in.), cross-legged, right hand on hilt and left on scabbard, head on two cushions (bottom 
rectangular, 1 ft. 7 In. by to in. by 3 in., top tasseHed and set diagonally, 9 in. by 9 In. by t in.), feet and 
support lost. Effigy made of Beer stone. Date e, 1300 (pL XXIl, fig. 4). 

REFEKEKCEft, Rogers, Stpukhral Effigies of Devon, 45, pi. II l Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figure 
Sculpture in England, 61$, fig. 693. 

No. a. Person Represented Unknown lady. 

Kffigv (5 ft. 4 in.), in kirtle, mantle, wimple with puffs of hair on either side of forehead, kerchief to 
shoulders, hands raised in prayer, head on two cushions (bottom, a rectangular oblong bolster, top set 
diagonally) with mutilated angels on either side placing hand on shoulder of the lady. Flfigy made of Beer 
stone. Date r. 1300 fpl, .XXII, fig. 4). 

References. See no. 1 effigy. 
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Exeter Cathedral (New Cloister) 

Person Represented. Unknown knight 

Eeficv, Only hoad on rcctanguLTr boisttci'i part of right shoulder of mail hauberk showing sleeveless 
surcoflt and narrow guigc rematnSi The somewhat Dattened coil of mail is secured on left side by means of 
a strap and buckle to a triangular flap, so that when unfastened the hood could without difficulty be slipped 
over the head aud kept in place by this amngement, Immediately behind is a vertical slit terniinatiog 
above and below in a round hole, probably intended to facilitate herring. Fragment found under site of 
Dominican church, Mxeter, in ilfafi. Effigy made of Beer stone. Date f. 1280 (pi. XXIV, fig* 1). 

REFERt:NC£S. Tr<i/rs. Devstt Assw. sxsiv, <0 (illustrated); Rulers, Srpukkral EffigUf of 94, 

95* Prior and Gardner, MtdiK’at Figurt Scutptiirc in Enghtid, 6 to, fig. dlifi; Oliver, Moitastieoa 
ExoHteHsis. 

Wear GiEfORU 

Pp:rs0N Represented. Unknown knight. 

EFEICV (5 ft. 10 ill,). In suit of mail wlrich has been impressed in gesso, round-topjjcd coif, hauberk, 
hose, spurs (lost) and straps, legs crossed, knee cops with small protecting fans, surcoat in graceful Iblds to 
calves, cingulum (^ in.), sword-belt (i 4 in.), sword (scabbard, t ft. I) in., hilt, S in.,straight quillons and 
circular pommel), right band on hilt and left on scabbard, heater-shaped shield () ft. it in- by 13 in.) on left 
arm, guige (l in.), head on rectangular bolster (l ft. 4 in. by 8 in. by 4 in.) supported by two angels holding 
bolster and shoulder of knight (one destroyed except hands, the other has lost head), feet on dog (couchant). 
Well-proportioned figure made from Beer stone. Date e. 1310. 

REEEHENCES, Rogers, StpvUhral EffigUs of /Jeiw. 366,pl. l; Prior and Gardner, Figure 

ScafpUire iu Engla/iti, 637, 


DORSET 

Wareham 

Person Represented. Unknown knight 

EEEIOV (ft ft. a in.). On damaged slab which originally had border of thirtecnth-centnry foliage in suit 
of mail, flallcned coif, hauberk w'ilh mail in paralici lines from shoulders to wrists, hose, sleevdcss surco.it 
falls in ripple folds to calves, cingulum (i in,), kite-ahaped shield (a ft, u in. by 13 iii.),gnige (ijf in.), legs 
crossed, right iiand (broken) possibly held pommel of sword (lost) and left under shield may liave grasped 
guige or cingulum. Effigy made of Purbeck marble, c, t340. 

RefeRENXES. Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figure Sculpture iu Englattd^ 59a, 595; Hutchin, Hist, 
of Dorset, i, i la (third edition). 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

BITTON (St. IfARV THE VlRGl.N) 

Person Repkesentedl Attributed to Sir Robert de Button. 

Effigv (6 fL l id,). In low relief, suit of mail, flattened coif with lappet overlying upper part of gorget 
protecting junction, hauberk with mail In paralici lines from shoulders to wrists, hose, mail glovesy short 
prick spurs and straps, lower surcoat to calves, kitc-shaped shield laid on breast charged {erntine) a fess 
{gules). Button, sword placed on breast diagonally under shield Iraving small qutllons and circular pomnid, 
head on two cushionsi, feet on lion. Imager has drawn figure too large for slab (6 fL 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. 
tapering to 1 ft. 9^ in., 5 in. thick) and it encroaches on bevelled edges. Effigy made of lower lias IJmcslone 
obtained locally. Date r. 1240 (pi. xx, fig, t). 

References. Trans. Bristol and Clone. Arch, Soc, iil, 50, 32, fig, 2; Rxiii, 63; xxv, 180 ; Ashdown 
Arms aud Armour, 87,88, fig. 103 ; Ellacombc, History of Bitton, 8, 35-fi. 
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Down A^H'NEv {All Saints) 

PersCjN Represented. Probably Sir Kicholas dc Valors, who atisiStccI in building Down Ampney 
church, went on last Crusade, and died f. 

Effigy {6 ft. 5 in,). In iiuit of mail. Rattened coif, hauberk with parallel lines of mail from shoulders to 
wrists, mail gloves, hose, spurs and straps, ifurcoat to calves, cross-legged, knee cops (cuir-bouilli ?), sword* 
belt (a| in.), sword (scabbard, t ft. 6 in., hilt, « in., straight quillons and pommel lost), kite-shaped shield 
(i ft. 3 in. by I ft. 6 in.) charged with on 0 cress fvf efcir/fo/f, guige (*1 in.). The right band on pommel and 
left on scabbard, lion at feet (couchant) holding end of sword in mouth, head on one oblong pillow (i ft. 11 in. 
by 1 ft. i in. by 3^ in.). Effigy made of Hurbeck marble, c, 1270 fpl. XIK. fig. a). 

REt’ERENCEN. Dysoiis, Q>ii. ef Gtouc. Aniig,, pi, vt) Trans, £ris/oi and Gfonc. ArcA, Sec. xxxi, 5^“^ 
(illustrated); Cox, Glituci's/rrsAire, 48, 

FR A M FTO.S'-ON- S E VER N 

PEBiiON Re[’RE.SKNTED. Probably some member of the Clifford family. 

Effigy (6 ft. 3 to.). In suit of mail originally in gesso, coif of mail on which is head-piece, hauberk 
(quilted gambeson visible), mail gloves, hose, spurs (lost) and straps, knee cops (cuir-bouilU ?), sleeveless 
surcoat to calves, cingulum (J im), shield (i ft- 10 in. long) built into wail and only portion of CiilTord 
armorial bearings, ckequy (or and azure) afess (^w.), visible, guige in.), sword-belt (i^ in-), sword (scabbard, 

1 ft, 4 in., hilt, 5 in., straight quillons, round pommel), right hand on pommel and left on scabbard, feet on 
dog (couchant), head on pillow (t ft. 3 in. by q in, by 4 in.). Effigy made of great oolite. Date c. 1310. 

References. Trans. Bristol and Glonc. Arch. Sec. xxix. idd-g; Prior and Gardner, Medieval 
Figtirt Sadpittre in England, ^27, ; Higland, Ghneestershire, 395 ; Rudder, Glenttstershire^ 453; 

Atkyns, Gleucestershire, 131. 

Old Soobukv (St, John IJaptist) 

Person ReI’RE&entfD, Unknoivn knight, 

KfKJGV (6 ft.). In suit of mail, coif, hauberk wjih mail in parallel rows from shoulders to wrists, mail 
gloves, edge of gambeson visible, hose, spurs (lost) and straps, 5lec\'eless surcoat to ankles, healer-shaped 
shield laid on centre of body (i ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 9 in.) showing sword aslant on left side probably held by kit 
hand hidden under shield, fingers of right hand flat on breast, head on low pillow set diagonally, feet turned 
awkivardlv rest on piece of thirteenth-century foliage. Mail re-cut at restoration of church (» 36 o). Effigy 
carved in high relief from block of great oolite. Date e. 1240. 

Referen’CE.s. Lysons, Glenceslershtre AndgnUies, pi. evil; Trans. Bristol and Clone. Arch. Sec, 
xxx, 134-!^; Atkyns, C/iJwcJ/w/r/Fi’, 355! liuddctf Gleneostershire 

HEREFORDSHIRE 
Abbey Dore 

No. 1. Person Kepresesteo. Unknown knight; erroneously attributed to Robert, lord of Ew>tis, 
but effigy is a hundred years later. 

Effigy (6 ft. 5 in. present length). In suit of mail (4 in.), flat-toppcd coif, hauberk with mail in parallel 
rows from shoulders to wrists, mail gloves, hose, sleeveless surcoat to calves, sword-belt (ij in.) with ifi in. of 
strap beyond buckle, sword (scabbard, present length, a ft. 3 in., hilt with straight quillons, 7 in.), kite- 
shaped shield on left arm fa ft. ia in. by 1 ft. 4 in.), right hand on hilt of sword and left on scabbard, head 
on one cushion set diagonally (1 ft. 3 in. bj' i ft. a in. by if in.). Effigy much worn and mutilated, but was 
origimlly a fine figure and made from block of light-coloured calcareous sandstone. Date 1340-125®- ^ 

References. jfV<iwr. Bristol and Clone, Arch, See, xxvii, 34 t tasj Prior and Gardner, JlAn/fct'o/ 
Figure Sctdftttre in England, 610, fig. 63 ? (later knight, no. a). 
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No. a. Persom Represekteix Unknown knight; attributed to Roger de CliJTbrd. 

Erricv (6 ft, a in. present length). In suit of mall f| in.)* round-topped coif with htlet, hauberk with lace 
at wrists and mail gloves, having divided fingers, hose, sleeveless surcoat to calves, cingulum (§ in.) hanging 
9 in. beyond buckle, sword-belt (i in,) loose and wrapped round scabbard with li in, beyond buckle^ sword 
(I ft. of scabbard remains, hilt, 9 in., circular pommel and quillons lost), kite-shaped shield (2 ft. 4 in. present 
length by 3 ft.), guige (aj In.), right hand on hilt of sword and left under shield on breast. A fine figure, 
sadly mutilated, head severed from body, made from block of old red sandstone. Date c. 12lto (pi. xxm, fig. i). 

References. See no, 1 effigy, 

Hereford Cathedral (Ladv CtiAi'Et.) 

PERSO.N Re I’ RESENTED, At) ccclcsiaiittc ID qutrc habit ; attributed to Chancellor Sw infield, 

Kfkh;Y (5 ft. to in.). In cassock (arms visible at wrists), suqttice, quire cope with hood laid fiat under 
head, circular cap (2§ in. high), beard and curly hair, feet on large boar lying on ib> side, head on flat 
rectangular cushion (1 ft. 7^ in. by 15 in. by in,). Effigy made from block of old red sandstone (greenish 
coloured). Date c, 1290 (pi. xxrv, fig. 3), 

Referf.nces, Prior and Gardner, Me^itvat Figure Satlpiurt in Fng/atiii, 617, fig, 690. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Auekuavennv (PkioRv Church) 

Person Represented. Probably Eva de Cantelupc, baroness of Bergavenny in her own right, 
died !e59. 

KFFIGV (4 fl. 4 in-). Ill kirtle, mantle, wimple with puffs of hair on either side of forehead, kerchief to 
shoulders, hands raised in prayer holding a heart, feet in pointed shoes rest against large couchant dog with 
long ears, head on rectangular bolster (j ft. 3 in. by X in. by a in.). Shield (1 ft. i) in, by 1 ft, 5 in.) 
charged with (gtf/es) three fieurs^dc-Hs (or) tWQ naet me, Cantelupc, on breast. South side of bevelled slab ts 
adorned with roses, thirteen lb ‘Century foliage, etc. Effigy made from block of calcareous grit. Date 
c. 1260 (pL XXIV, fig. 2). 

RF-FERENCES, Prior and GatAuzt, Medieval Figure Sculpture in Enghntl, 6 t 2 , fig. 688 ; Morgan, 
Ancient Meaumcnis (priorj- church, Abergavennj'J, 73-4, illustrated, no, x. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Great Haselev 

Person Represented. Unknown knight. Tliis effigy has been .attributed to William de Mandev'ille, 
earl of Albemarle; but it was made nearly a quarter of a century after his death. 

Effigv. In suit of mail, hooded hauberk with ornament lesembling small ball.s or knobs attached to 
sDap round coif and mail on arms in parallel lines from shoulders to wrists, hose, spurs (pricks lost) and 
straps, gambeson showing betoa* hauberk, surcoat to calves, cingulum (l^ in.), right hand grasps hilt of 
mutilated dagger (blade, lO In., hilt, 6 in.), legs crossed, head on oblong bolster (2 ft. i in. by to in. by 
4 in.) placed on large shield with thirteenth-centuiy foliage on left side, feet on lion (couchant) with one paw 
resting on knight’s right fool and end of scabbard in lion's mouth. Effigy and slab made of a block of 
great oolite from local quarry. Date 1240-1430 (pi. xx, fig. a). 

Referenced. Skelton, Antiquities of Oxfordshire (Ewe I me Hundred, p. 9); Weare, Ckurek of 
Hasiley, illustrated, p. 13; Free. Bath Nat, Hist, and Antiq- Field Club, ix, 244, 
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SHROPSHIRE 
High Ercall 

PEkSON RkpresentEd. Unknown knighL 

KfFtgy (5 ft. 9 in.} In suit of mailpCoif (face much wom)j 3 in. of gambeson vLstblc, hauberk with mail 
in parallel lines on arms from shoulders to wrists, legs crossed at knee, right foot lost, knee copSp hose of 
tnail^ rowel spurs In the form of large wheeLs, sleeveless surcoat to calvea^ sword-belt (2^ sword having 
hilt with straight quidons, scabbard {fragment^ 1 ft 7 in.), shield (fragmcnl, 1 ft. 9 in. by i ft. 3 in.) on 
left arm, right hand holds hilt of sword and left placed on scabbardj purse or small bag suspended at side* 
head on two cushions ^bottom rectangularj 1 ft. 9 in. by 13 in. by 4 in., top set diagonally, a in. by 11 in. 

large lion couchant at feet. Effigy made from block of very fine-grained sandstone. 

Date c. ijoo. 

ReKEHENCKSp Cranage, SAn^/^sAirc CAart^A^s, 581,582, ic 6 ^; Auden, S/fr^psAtre GmiUs}^ laj; 

tlyton^ S/irifpsAiri,\ 

LE tG IIT03S - u X! >Ek-Wk LK1N 

I^KkiiON REE'kESENTEl>, Probably Some member qf the Leighton family^ and the Rev. Df- Cranage 
and olhcT writers conjecture that it represents Sir Richard de Leighton. Tradition asserts that their burial 
place wA-s in Buildwas Abbey and that this efhgy was brouglit from BuLidwa-s at the Di^lution. 

Effigy (6 ft. 6 in.). In suit of tnail, coif having face coloured, hauberk with mail in parallel lines 
from shoulders to wrists, knee cops* hose of mail* spurs (fragments) and straps, cross-leggod, sleeveless sur- 
coat to calves, cingulum d m.) with purse suspended by cord on right side^ sword-belt inj, sword (htk 
lost) ivilh straight quillons, scabbard {2 ft. 3 in.)^ hcater'Shaped shield (J ft. 9 in. by 1 ft 3 In.) emblazoned 
in colour with arms borne by Sir Richard dc Leighton in 131,^: QmrUrfy firt fixstr indt^tiUd i^r ami 
giiUSf iind a Arm/ j^r., guige (rf in.), hands (uncovered) r^i^ed in prayer with mittens thrown back on 
WTtsts having parallel lines of mail similar to arms of hauberk^ head on two tas^lled cushions (bottom 
rectangular^ i R, 4 in^ by 1 ft. by 5 in. wrtb tassels of 4 in^ top set diagonally, to in. by 10 in. by 3 In. with 
tassels of 4 in.), feet on lion sprawliug on side with a fore-paw laid on knights right leg. Hffigy, tvell 
proportioned wdth considerable traces of colour, is made of very fme-gratried sandstone. Date r. 131J 
fpL XXTf fig. I )■+ 

REFEkENCE^a. Cranage^ CAitrcA^s &/ SAiupsAirc^ 596, 597; Auden* SAr&fiiAirf, 143; Eyton^ 
SAnjpjAirir. 


StikEWSbUkv (St. Mar\ thk VtkGis^) 

PEk^^ON Refre.sexted. Probably one of the Ley bourne famtly ef tlie manor of Rcrwkk. Owen 
and RIakeway conjecture tt represents Simon de Lcyboume, who died between 1300 and 1315. 

Effigy {5 ft. 9 in,). In sult of mail* coif with steel head-piecet hauberk with mail in parallel rows 
from shoulders lo wrists* hose of mail, sleeveless surcoat to knees, legs crossed below knee$, aword-bdt 
(3 Id.), sivord with straight quillons (biltj 7 in.)^ scabbard (fragment^ 1 ft. z in.}, shield (a ft 5 in. by 1 ft. 
9 in.) on IcR arm, right hand bolds pommel and left on scabbard, spurs (fragments) and straps, knee cops^ 
head on two cushions (bottom rectangular* i ft. 10 In. by i ft, 5 in. by 3 to 5 id.* top set diagonally, 
13 ^ in. by 4 im), feet on couchant lion havijig small head. Elbow and part of bevelled slab restored. 
Eiffigy made from block of a verj" fine-grained sandstone rests on table-tomb adorned with cinqnefoiled niches 
now' placed in the Trinity chapd. Date t. 1310, 

References. Cranage, CAarcAes &/ SAnipsAire, 943, 944, 960; Owen atid Blakew-ay, SAr^sAnry^ 
i* 196; ii* 396 (illustrated); Auden* SAr&fisAire^ 198; Auden* SArfWsAtityf ; Eyion, 
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SOMKKSIiT 

BkVMITON D’JlVERCy 

Person Kei'RESENTED. Untitiown finight; posiiibly belonging to the Kvcrcy famil/, 

Hl-TIGV (6 fL). In suit of mail {face and coif restored), hauberk in mail of jiarallel lines from shoulders to 
wrists, hose, sleeveless surcoat to calves, shield (s ft. 7 in. by t ft. 7 in.) held on left hand by enamies in.), 
guige (2§ in.), right hand holds sword-hilt, sword (5 ft. 4 in,) has straight quiVlom and placed diagonally on 
body detached from sword-belt in,), spurs {prick) and straps (j^ Jo.), cross-legged, head oit two cushions 

{bottom, t ft. 5^ in. by 9 In. by in., top set riiagooitllyi 9 in. by 9 in. by 5 in.), animal at feet (d<^?). 
J^fiigy made of Ham Hill stone, but has undergone considerable restoration. Dates’. 127^ fig- 2 ). 

REFKRENCK.S. Collinson, lii, li 6 ; sketch in Drai ken ridge’s illustrated CoDinson (Taunton Castle), iit, 
part e, p. aifi ; Pnw. Stnn. jircA, Sec, Ivt, t, 70; Isii, 70, pi. VI, figs. 3 ami 3; Prior and Gardner, Mediei>al 
Figure Sctdfture in Engtand^ fioS. 


KiNCfitlON 

Person Representco. An unknmvn knight which tradition attributes to Sir Guy Bryan. 

hKFtCV {6 ft, 3 in.). In suit of mail, coif on which is bead-piece fastened by narrow strap under chin, 
hauberk with mail in parallel lines from shoulders to wrists, leather gauntlets with deep cuffs, hose, spurs 
and straps, sleeveless surcoat to calves, cingulum {i| in.), heatcr-shapesd shield (2 ft. i in. by j ft. i in.) on 
left side, guige, sword-belt, right hand grasps sword-hiU and left placed on scabbard, cross-legged, head on 
two rectangular cushions (bottom oblong, upper set diagomUy). iifiigy has been .1 fine f^ure made of 
Ham Hill stone. Dattr. 4370^1380 fpl. X.Vl, fig. 3). 

References. Collinson, iii, 195 ; sketch in Rrai ken ridge's illustrated Collinson (Taunton Castle), iii, 
part 2, 195; sketch in Adlam's illustrated Collin-son {Soc. AnL). ix, 195. 


Lt.MfNGTON 

PersOxN REPRESENTEtj. Attributed lo Sir Richard Gyvency, Kt. 

I'.FFtCV (6 ft. B in.J. In suit of mail, coif ri'ith head-piece stra[>pcd under chin, hauberk with mail in 
parallel lines from shoulders to wrists, leather gauntlets with deep cuffs (4 in.), hose, spurs and straps, 
cross-legged, sleeveless surcoat lo calves, sword-bell {% in.) wrapped twice round scabbard, sword and hilt 
with straight quillons, heater-shaped shield (l ft. 4 in. by 11 in.) charged with a bend between Jtr scalhps„ 
guige {in.), right hand grasps sword-hilt and left holds the enarmes, mail reinforced by demi-brassarts. elbow 
cops, detni-vambraces, knee cops, demi-jambarts and plates over each foot, head on heaume with movable 
visor on hinge and ocubrium of tlircc slits on each side, Kfiigy lies on right side and is made of Ham Hill 
stone, Datcc. 1330 (pi. XXJ, fig. 5). 

References, Lcland, Ttmerary^ ix^ 91; Collinson, lii, 219; sketch in Braikenridge's illustrated 
ColIIttson (Taunton Castle), iii, part 3 , II9; Free. Som. Arch. 5 flf, vi't, 11,5 (illustrated) t XNNii, {, 74 j xxxiii, 
ii. iil 7 “ 45 i sketch in Adl.itn’s illusiraied Collinson (Soc. Ant.), ix, 219, 

Rendomer 

PERtKIN Represented. Probably Sir John de Domcr or Uummer, living in tjjj, 

Kffigv (5 ft. 9 in.). In suit of mail, coif showing lacing and tie on left side, hauberk having mail in 
parallel lines from shoulders to wrists, leather gauntlets with backs protected with oblong plates of steel 
hose, knee cops of cuir-bouilli. sleeveless surcoat (5 tn. below knees), cingulum (i| in.), sword-belt (r^ in.)] 
sword (present length, 1 ft, 1) in.) with hilt having straight quillons and round pommel, shield (1 ft, in! 
by I ft. 3 in.) on left side (showing enarmes) charged with a ertsernt ietteten fix biilett j, 2^ and /'{same 
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arms einbla2oncd on surcoat), cross*legged, hands raised in prayer, head on lieaume with two vertical slits 
for ocularium and ten breathing holes in form of crosses, feet on lion. Effigy made of Ham Hill stone. 
Dale 1320-1345 fpl. XXI, fig, 4^. 

REFlCliENCt;S, Collinson, il, 349; sketch in Adlam's illustrated Collinson (Soc, Ant,), vi, 349 f Prec. 
S&fK. ArcA, Sac, xvii, 91-4 (i 1 lustratt»]); IkSi, it, 53-4, Ifo-i. 

Stamfor[> Brett 

Person Represented. A knight j presumably a member of the family of Brett 
Effigy (6 ft. 3 in.). In suit of mail, round coif with narrow fillet, hauberk with mail in parallel lines 
from shoulders to wrists and quilted gambesoa ahowiug beneath, ht^, gloves of mail, spurs and straps, 
sleeveless surcoat to ankles, cingulum (1 ind, kite-shaped shield (a ft. 8 in. by t ft. 3 in.), guige in.), sword- 
belt (i§ in.), sword with straight quiUona and round pommel placed diagonally on body, legs crossed, right 
hand grasps sword-hilt and left holds scabbard, the blade being drawn the fraction of an inch, head on two 
cnshioiLs (lower rectangular, top set diagonally), feet on dog (couchant). Effigy made of Ham Hill stone, 
much wom and weathered. Date c. tajo. 

Reference*;. Collinson, iii, 545; sketch in Braikenridge's illustrated Collinson (Taunton Castle), iii, 
P*'‘t 4 * P‘ I Wade, Samerje/, 2 1H, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Worcester CATnF.DRAL 

Person Represented- A lady, 

Ekftgy (5 ft. 11 in,). In kirtle, mantle with Jozenge-shaped clasp, kerchief falling lo shoulders, right 
hand (damaged) holds rosary, left hand (lost) at side, head on two cushions (bottom rectangular, i B. 4 in. 
by 11 in. by 4 in., lop set diagonally, it in. by 11 in, by 3 in.), feet in pointed shoes rest on long-carcd 
dog. Effigy made from block of great oolite. Date c. 1300. 

References. Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figure Scu/ptnre /« Engiand, 637 ; Hollis, Cellecti&n 
(figured). 

Malvern Priory CEiutccit 

Person Represented. A knight. 

Effigy (7 ft, 11 in.). In suit of maii (| in.), flat -topped coif, liauberk with mail in parallel rows from 
shoulders to wrists, mail glove.';, spurs and strap.^ (restoratiem), sleeveless surcoat to calves not opened out in 
front, sword (scabbard, 3 ft. 5 iti-)' right hand holds a 'martel de fer'or pole-axe (haft, 2 fl. 3 in., 

head (damagi^), H in.), left hand holds circular shield (1 ft. 5 in. diameter), straight-legged. Portions of 
slab with the feet and animal on which they rest arc restorations. Date c. 1340 fpl. XX, fig. 3). 

References. Slothard (figured i, pi. xi.x); Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figare ScHlptitre ia 
England, 607, 


WALES 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE 
Crickhowei. (St. Edjiund) 

Person Repkf 4;ENTFD. Attributed to a Sir Grimbald Paimcefote, cither husband or son (both were 
Sir Grimbiild) of Dame Sybil Pauncefote, foundress of the church atCrickhowel whose deed of foundation 
in 1303 b printed in Arch. Cantb, (1893, vol. x, 330), 
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Effigy (over 7 ft,, cros^ltgged). In tnaiJpCoif wUli filkt^ hauberk wiih mail in parallel Vines from 
shoulders 10 wTists> quiUed trews^ koee cops (leather?), stockir^ of mail^ and feet on lion (coucltant)T shield 
on left arm charged with Fauficefote coat ofarinSp sleeveless surcoat falling below knees, cingulum (i^ in-)* 
sword-belt in.), sword (fiagmcnt)^ hilt with straight quilions and scabbard (1 ft. 9 in. by 3 ltL}j guige 
{li in-), right hand on hilt* head on two cushions (bottom rectangulari i ft. H in- by t ft* a in, by 4 in*, top 
set diagonally, i ft* by 1 ft. by 3 in.). Effig}'* in waU recess on south side of chance^ and slab (8 ft by 
a ft. -j in. tapering to ft i in, by H in.)* having fragmeot of inscription on bevelled edge, are made from 
block of old red sandstone. Date £■. 1303, 

Rekerknces. Theophilus Jones, NtsL i?/ (1809)^ 4^8^ pi, x, hg. i ; Poole, JiisL 0/ 

SSO+ 2^1 { Cmak (r886), 378 ; (*9^). 49 1 Dawson^ CAutrArs ErecArmAsAty^f 57 ; Wade, 

S&u/A SVa/^s, 124 , 


PEMBROKESHIRE 

Lawrennv 

Person Represented. Unknown knight; attributed to some member of the family of the 
Percivals of Coedcarnlas. 

EKKIGV (4 ft., lower part below knees lost). In suit of maiJj hauberk, mail gloves, hose, sleeveless 
surcoatj cingulum, kite-^aped shield (a ft 4 in-)» right hand on edge of shidd and left appearing from 

under shield holds sheath of dagger (i ft a in^ suspended from $word-beltt head on two cushions {lower 
rectangular and upper set diagonally). HfEgy battered and weatJicr-wom. Date r. [270. 

References. ArcA. Camd* 5th scr- v, 137, x, 248; 6th ser. viii^ {illustrated); Wade, Si)ji/A 

IfWcjp 149. 

Manokbier 

Person Represented. Probably some member of the Dc Barri family and possibly John de Barri 
who died 1324- 

Effigy (6 ft.), in siUt of mail^ coif* hauberk, mail gloves, hose, reinforces! (cnir^bouiLli ?) with jambs, 
knee and elbow cops, sleeveless surcoat to bdow knees* cingulum (i^ in.), svrord-belt (2 in,) barred* spurs and 
straps, legs crossed, heater-shaped shield (2 fL 3 charged with /wif iitrs (the De Barri arms were, 

however, rAret Aari right hand grasps hilt of sword fscabbard* present lengthi t ft 7 in., hilt 

with round pommel, qitillons lost* 8 in.) and left appearing from under shield holds guige (i^ in*)* head 
on two cushions (lower a flat bolster with pointed endk upper a tasseiled pillow) while flat cushion supports 
shoulders, feet on lion (couchant). Effigy well preserved and carved from block of Coal-measure sandstone. 
Date £. 1335 (pi. xxitt, fig. a). 

References. Fenton, PemAn^A^sAfr^^ 436; ArcA. CamA. 18S0* p, 2K6, iBgi* p, 1893, p, 248, 
1911* pp, 204-11, illustrated on p. 203; Owen, OAf PcmArelr FrfWff/irjr, 4. 

NOLTON (now preserved in church porch) 

Person Represented. Unknown knight; possibly Thomas de la Roche who died 1274. 

Effigy* In suit of mail, globular coif* hauberk, atccvcicss surcoat, shield (2 ft. long), guige, head on 
two cushions (lower broad and oblong and upper set diagonally). This fragment is cut off 3 little below 
the shield and the figure indicates that he tms a sw-ord-hsuidling knight: Effigy carved from block of 
sandstone ; now much worn and almo^ smooth. Dale c. 1275. 

References, AtcA. CatnA, 5tli ser* x, 249; 6th ser. vui* 3H6. 
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St. Davids (Catitedral) 

rERSON RepresenteDp Utiktuowii kflight i attribuicd to member of the Wogait family. 

EfFKiY (6 ftj. In suit of inail^ flat-topped ooif» hauberk^ mail gloves^ hose, prick sputii and straps, 
cross-leggedj sleeveless surcoat to middle of calves, crngulump broad SHVord-belt^ sword (± ft. 9 iiL from 
pommel to bottom of scabbard) and hilt with straight quiltonSp right hand grasps hilt of sword and left 
appears beneath shield holding scabbard, mytilated shield (-a ft 5 m, long), guigCp head on two cushions 
(bottom oblong and top set diagonally)^ feet on Won tying on side^ Effigy much w'om and in sadly mutilated 
condition. Date r, 1^70. 

References. /Irr//. Catfid. 4th scr* \\ j 5th ser. xv. 215; 6th ser, viii. (illustrated, p. 3S1); 

Snrvfjy 0/ St* Dm/fifs, tfi; Jones and Frcenian, ffhtffry of St. Davtifs^ 1^0 ; OwcRp OM Familks^ 

41 ; Fenton, Pffiidr&J^esAirr^ BH* 

Ui‘TON Castle (Private Chapel), originally in Nash Church. 

Person Represented. Unknown knight. 

Effjgv (6 ft* present len^hj feet and ankles are lost). In suit of mall, round-topped coif w'kh fillet, 
hauberk, mail glovcSp hose, sleeveless snreoat to ankles* cingulum^ cros^Iegged^ scabbard fastened to sword-belt 
w^ith arrangement of knotted thongs, possesses straight quillons and slightly curving hiltp mutilated shield 
^ ft" 4 in. long, guige, head on two cushions (lower rectangular, upper set diagonally), right hand grasps 
sword-hilt and left holds scabbard. Datc^, 

REKEREHcES- ArcA. CamL 4th ser. xii, ^£45; 5th scr. x, 1243, ^49; 6th ser. vilK 377-Ko (illustrated, 
P- 37 ^)» Fenton, 43H ; Otven, O/^ 46 ; Wade, Sirnl/t fFiti-j, 184, 

IRELAND 

(Cfirtstchurch Catheijeai) 

Person Represented* Unknown knight. The effigy has been erroneously ascribed to Richard de 
Clare (Strongbowjp earl of Pembroke^ but it is of later date and the armorial bearings on the shield indicate 
that the kntght belonged to another family. 

Effn^Y (6 ft 9 in,). In suit of mail, flattened coif, hauberk with mail in parallel rows from shoulders 
to wrists^ mail gloves, hose, spurs (restored) and straps^ flowing sleeveless surcoatp kite-shaped shield on left 
.side chajged witlt /irrf crifssi^fs/lUAy, hands in prayer, head on one rectangular bolster (11 m. long). 

Effigy made from block of Kilkenny marble (palaeozoic) (pL XXIT, fig. 1), 


COUNTY OF KILKENNY 

Ktlkane 

Person Repr(l^knted, A member of the de Cantevillc ramily. 

Effjgy. Tu suit of maik somewhat flattened coiC hauberk with parallel row's of mail from shouklers to 
wrists, hoscj ruivcl spurs and straps, sleeveless surcoat to knees with ripple drapery, cingulum, kJtc-shapcd 
shield on left arm charged with f^ar aminU/s^ it cantm Cantcville, sword lies under body and 

scabbard visible between legs, sword-bcIi, guige, cross-legged, right arm at side and hand bare vnth the 
mail glove hanging by the wrist, head on one Urge rectangular pillow^ feet rest on wed carved cluster of 
oak leaves and atoms* The shoulders are somewhat uairow, chest flat, and right arm badly designed. 
Effigy caived out of Kilkenny marble (palaeozoic rock) (pi. XX Ii^ figs. 1 and 3). 

References. Trafis. ACi/k^nttf Ardt. S&c, it (185^), 67-9 (iilustrated)* 
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MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES 

Mr. Hem I* asked if there was any evidence as to travelling schcM>Is of w orkmen. There 
was an effigy at Grosmont. near Bristol, of early thirteenth-century date in an unfinished condi¬ 
tion, whidt must have been executed on the spot Dr. Fryer ha<! shown some diffidence about 
portraiture, but most would agree that the majority of effigies were portraits. There was one 
under a canopy at Cheriton, Pembrokeshire, which seemed to reflect the Bristol style; and those 
at Crickhowel and Margam were well within the Bristol sphere of influence. 

Dr. Fryer in reply referred to an effigy at Baseley, Oxfordshire, which had been difficult 
to classify, but was later proved by Professor Sollas to not Bath oolite but from a local quarry. 
It was beautifully carved and dated about 1 34^5—50r as it resembled Bristol work it w^as 
probably carved by a craftsman from that centre. It was news to him that there were several 
straight-legged effigies within the limits mentioned in the paper. Examination of fragments by 
Mr, Richardson bad shown that of the six effigies at Winterbourne, two were made at Bath and 
four at Bristol. 

The Chairman (Mr. GiusEm) thought that Dr. Fryer had made out a good case for 
Bristol, but he would like to know if there was any documentary evidence for a school of 
sculpture there, or for the alleged migration from Wells to Bristol. The thanks of the Society 
were due to the author for his paper, which had been lavishly illustrated on the screen. 
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II. — The Brofise ^fge tn Macedonia. 

By Stanley Casson, Rs.q., /-.S.M. 


Read 22nd November 1923. 


In most text-books of archaeology the section dealing with the Bronze Age 
in the Aegean invariably refers us to the culture of Crete and Mycenae. Under 
the heading of ‘South-Eastern Europe' wc are usually given an account of the 
Bronze Age of Hungary and the Danubian area. But between these two 
regions lies an area which is, as yet, almost entirely uncharted by archaeologists, 
an area which, from its position, is one of the most important in Southern 
Europe. Between the Danube and the Aegean, the Black Sea and the hills 
that hem in the river Vardar on its right bank, lies an area across which, by 
rigidly limited routes, have passed all intrusive elements from Asia and all 
invading elements into Asia, either by way of the South Russian Steppe or 
across the Dardanelles and Bosporus. 

I take the right bank ot the Vardar as my western limit, because there is 
little evidence to indicate any movements of peoples on an extensive scale, at 
any historic or prehistoric period, from due east to due west or vice versa 
between the Adriatic and the Vardar. Movement from the east turns north 
when it enters the Vardar and Morava valleys; movement from the west, from 
the Adriatic, is limited to the Western Morava (and so to the Vardar valley) 
and othenvise to insignificant mountain paths. 

The area within these boundaries is divided laterally by the main ridge of 
the Balkan range which runs parallel with the course of the Danube. South 
of the Balkan ridge, the irre^lar mass of Rhodope confines communications 
either to the co^t or alternatively to the Maritsa valley; thence they reach the 
Vardar from Nish or the Struma from Sofia. North of the Balkan ridge Is the 
Danube highway proper. 

In this region excavation at various sites has revealed a partly Neolithic 
and partly ChalcoHthic culture, which In Thrace and Bulgaria is allied on the 
one hand with the Moldavian culture of which Cucuteni and Tripolje are 

VOL, LXXIV, L 
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perhaps the most characteristic sites, and on the other with Thessaly. In 
Serbia this same period is represented by finds which seem more aflihated to 
the north, to Hungary and Austria. 

It is with the succeeding Bronze Age in this same area tliat this paper 
proposes to deal. 

Bulgaria and Thrace in the late Neolithic and ChalcoUthic periods exhibit 
an extensiv'e culture both north and south of the Balkans and along the coast 
of the Aegean. A site at Philippi is now being excavated by the French. At 
all the Bulgarian sites is found the ekiborate painted pottery characteristic of 
the more important centres north of the Danube. The same types of ware are 
found in Thessaly, notably at Dimini. Macedonia has at present produced no 
pottery of this type, and is, in consequence, a wedge driven between these two 
related provinces. But pottery of the earliest Ihcssalian Neolithic type has 
appeared at one site near Salonika, and further research may show that in the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, and Bulgaria 
formed a homogeneous area of culture, meeting the southern and more 
Aegeanized cultures of Southern Greece and the Islands approximately at the 
Spcrcheios valley and perhaps extending even farther south,^ 

But whatever may have been the extent and distribution of this Moldavian 
or painted pottery culture in the time of its fullness, we have precise and 
definite evidence as to its termination. Every site in Bulgaria and Thrace 
comes to an end before the introduction of bronze. Sites inland, such as the 
mounds of Metchkur and Rctcheff (of which the pottery is to be seen at 
St. Germain), provide nothing that can be attributed to the Bronze Age, and 
the metal objects found there are of copper. Sveti Kyrillovo is perhaps the 
latest of the sites. All alike were abandoned before the full Bronze Age, and 
this conclusion is verified by the more precise evidence of the caves, where 
a clear stratification showed that in each case the occupation ceased behveen 
the Chalcolithic period and Roman times.* 

Thessaly shows a parallel and almost similar state of affairs.* The period 
of painted pottery closes with the appearance of Bronze, and all sites seem to 
decrease in importance, in habitation and pToductivit}^ There is a change of 
some fundamental character w'hich is as profound though not so catastrophic 
as that in Bulgaria. 

The only traces of the full Bronze Age in our area—excluding Macedonia 
proper—are certain finds along the Danube in Bulgaria which consist for the 


« See Blegcii, Ko)-a/io:t, p. 123, and Childe, /. H. S,, xHi, p. 275 (note). 

* See R. Ropow in PrahisL Zeitschr, 1913. p. 449 (Malkata PodJis^a) and IsvesHat vol. iii, p. 263 
(Morovjtsa), and vol. ii, p. 24BI Malkata Pesschera). 

’ W'ace and Thompson, Prthislorit Thessaly, p. 247. 
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most part of founders' hoards,’ and are all of pure Hungarian or other 
Danubian types. 

A general conclusion, then, seems indicated to the effect that Bulgaria and 
Thrace were largely abandoned in the Bronze Age, and Thessaly inhabited by 
a degenerate or different stock. 

Eastern Thrace, however, must on all counts be omitted from these or any 
other conclusions, since it is unexplored and unexcavated and likely to remain 
so for many years to come. 

The cause of this abrupt end of the widespread painted-pottery culture is 
not yet clear. All we can say is that it corresponds to the similar abrupt end 
of the Tripolje culture and of Cucuteni. An investigation of Macedonia may 
help towards a solution. 

It has already been remarked that painted pottery of the Bulgaro-Thracian 
type has nev’er been found in central Macedonia; this is the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that it is plentiful at the site known as Dikili 'I'ash near 
Philippi. When a Macedonian site which exhibits Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and 
Bronze Age strata in proper sequence has been excavated, no doubt potter)' of 
this type will be found and the link with 'I'hessaly established. But there are 
essential differences between the nature and distribution of sites in Central 
Macedonia and of those in Thrace (including Eastern Macedonia). The 
Monastic plain and the Vardar plain are alike very thickly covered with pre¬ 
historic mounds or ’kurgans'. The Struma valley, on the other hand, has 
only one such site, and farther to the east there is, except Dikili Tash, none 
until the Maritsa is reached.* In Eastern Thrace they appear once more in 
reasonably large numbers, though it must not be forgotten that a very large 
proportion of the Bulgarian and East Thracian mounds are Greek, Roman, or 
Sarmatian. A classification of the Vardar plain mounds produces the follo\rintr 
types: 

(«) Conical and small. These are proved by excavation to be historic 
burial mounds. 

(<!*) Flat-surfaced and of large and irregular arear invariably historic town 
sites. 

(c) i Ovoid and long. 

(r) ii Ovoid and long, but with a conical projection on top. 

It is wdth (c) i and (^) ii that this paper is concerned. Some fifty-seven 
mounds of the third type have been described in detail and published by 

’ e.g. a large hoard of lwenty*scveii socketed bronze celts from Scvlievo and a hoard of five 
sickles and two socketed celts from Rustchuk, The.se and otJicr similar finds are now in the National 
Museum, Sofia. 

* The mounds visible near Gumuldjina are of the Roman {leriod. See B. C //., xli^-, p. 409, fig. 13, 
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M. Rey in his recent book.' An additional twenty must figure in this list 
All are large sites, and the deposits on them are deep, it seems as if a deeply 
rooted and firmly established culture had settled itself at an early date in the 
plains where the Vardar emerges from its last defile. Dr. Leafs explana¬ 
tion * of the Homeric description of the Vardar as ‘ Axios, whose water is the 
fairest that floweth o^er the face of the earth', receives sonic confirmation. If 
the Vardar, more than other streams, filled the imagination of the Homeric 
invaders of Greece, it was not only because it had been the Hotnerk invaders’ 
highway, but because it had ser\^ed many invaders before them, and because 
upon its banks thousands of the invaders had settled at all periodSw* Its tame 
was far older than the Homeric heroes. No such group of mounds is found in 
any other North Aegean area except near Monastir. The Nestos valley has 
none, and that of the Maritsa but few;* for the Nestos as a route led nowhere 
except to the fastnesses of Rhodope, and the Maritsa below Adrianople cuts 
across the route from the Danube to the Hellespont, and so, in its lower 
reaches, is little more than a backwater. But the Vardar-Morava route is the 
great highway fi'om the Danube to the Aegean; and more, it leaves the Danube 
at the greatest of the Danube junctions, at the point where Save and Danube 
meet, and where the Drina flows into the Save and the Theiss into the 
Danube. It is to-day, as always, the only line of communications between 
Central Europe and the Aegean, and has the advantage of running more or 
less in a direct line north and south. The mounds of the Vardar plain thus 
acquire an increased importance over other mounds. They are at the meeting- 
place of the Central European and the Mediterranean worlds. 

Our archaeological evidence from these mounds is at present slight It is 
as follows : 

((/) A collection of fragments of pottery, stone and bone implements, made 
during the war and now in the British Museum, These come from various 
mounds.' 

(<i) Other similar fragments in the museum at the Prefecture and the 
museum of St. George, Salonika.* 

(f) Surface fragments collected by P. Trilger in 1900 and (goi, and now in 
the Museum fQr Volkerkunde, Berlin. 


* L. Rey, Observalimis sur /fs ^rrmfers Aiibita/s la IT921)- 

* Troy : a Shniy vt J/omfrif p, 274; t lomer, //lodf ii. 848. 

^ Possibly the Homeric place-name Am3^don h presen-ed Jn ihc modern Amatovoj on the Vandarp 
which is in dose proximity to several mounds. 

* The Ei^ene vallej^ provides a few more. 

^ Published in xxiiip pp. 1-6^. 

* The latter published by Rey, ofi. at, part ii. 
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(if) The results of excavations which 1 carried out in April-May 1922 at 
the site known as Chauchitsa between Lake Doiran and the Vardar.‘ 

Since the fourth source is the only one where stratification and precise 
circumstances of finding are available, I propose to devote the bulk of my 
remarks to it. 

The site known as Chauchitsa 1 have already described in the Amtmt! of the 



Rfproduetd by f^rmissim frmi B* S* A-r xxiiL 


British School at Athens^ it lies near the village of Kalinova and is placed at 
the point where a route, probably the great Vardar route itself, after diverging 
from the Vardar at Ghevgheli and crossing a plateau, finally descended to the 
open country by lake Ardjani (pi. xxv, fig, i, and fig. 1 above) j thence it ran 
directly to the Thermaic Gulf. In 1921 I uncovered an extensive Iron Age 
cemetery, and continued the excavations in 1922, Behind this cemetery, on the 
low hills that mark both the edge of the plateau and the edge of the Ardjani 
marshes, stands a mound (pi, .xxv, fig. 2), the most northerly of the Vardar plain 


* Now in the National Museym, Atiiens 


* XXIV, p. 1 fT. 
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series, some 50 km. due north of Salonika and 8 km. east of the Vardar. The 
mound is very prominent on the sky-line, and derives its height and prominence 
not only from artificial deposits, but also from the fact that these deposits are 
upon a natural outcrop of rock. I excavated a large cutting on the southern 
side of the mound, because the northern side is almost entirely of rock, and found 
an artificial deposit of 380 m. of earth. My cutting measured is m. by 5 m. in 
area 1 further sank three trenches in other parts of the mound. The total 
surface area of the mound is 67 m. by 47 m., and rock begins to appear on the 
surface at the top of the mound as well as along the whole of the northern side. 
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The reason for the occupation of the south side of the mound is tlie same as 
that which compelled all military establishments in this area during the war 
to be built with a southern aspect^nainely, the violent Vartkir winds, which, 
coming from the north, make a north aspect unendurable, even in summer. 

The stratification of the site was as follows (fig. 2): 

(1) A deposit of the historic period, in which coins and pottery of the fourth 
and third centuries b. c were found. Nothing Roman appeared, but Roman coins 
of the fourth century a. d. have been found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the mound. 

(2) A shallow deposit in Avhtch a few objects of the Iron Age were found, 

(3) A deposit, homogeneous throughout, which followed directly on from 
(2). It is interrupted at 240 m. by a burnt layer some 10 cm. in depth, but this 
is followed by no change in the character of the objects. From the beginning 
to the end of this stratum, three w^ares are found in close association, viz.: 
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(i/) Plain burnished wares of fjrey and chrome fabric, in which flat open 
l>owls with ‘wish-bone’ handies largely predominate. 

(d) Larger vessels, usually two-handled jugs decorated with scroll and 
rectilinear patterns in incision, which is filled with white or pink paste (pi. xx\n, 
figs. I and 2). 

(c) Elaborately painted ware of light yellow clay which is gi\'cn a smooth 
clear surface. I he decoration is in chocolate-brown matt paint, and the designs 
mainly rectilinear and finely worked. This ware is rare, and only one shape 



3. Piihoi on hcfli'ih aootv 


was found—a shallow bowl with pronounced handles of a specialised type 
(pi, xxvii, fig. I, and pi. xxvm, fig. 2), 

One small fragment of Mycenean ware was found high up in this stratum 
at 2-30 m. (pi. XXVII, fig. r, no. 1). 

The burnt layer contained large quantities of animal bones and some 
charred grain. Below it, at 275, was a hearth-floor with more traces of burning, 
and lower still, at 3-20, was a house floor on which were the remains of four 
large pitlioi which varied in height from i m. to i| m. (figs. 3 and 4), A fifth 
was recovered intact in a trial trench on the west side of the mound (fig. 5). 
The necks of these vessels were decorated with crude rope-pattern designs. On 
the floor level a large vase of type (d) above, decorated with an incised pattern, 
W'as found in association with fragments of the painted w-are (pi. xxvii, fig, 3), 

The lo^vest part of the deposit, before rock was reached, contained but few 
fragments of pottery, and the Inst 15 cm. or so was of light yellow' earth, which 
appears to have formed a filling for the uneven holes in the rock surface. 
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No metal and no stone implements were found in this excavation. 

Of the three types of pottery, the first {a) has already been found in 



Kig. 4. Pithoi on beartli ftoor. 



Fifr 5- Compfeic pitiioa on west side ol mound. 

reasonably large quantities on other mounds in this region. Fragments have 
already been published.’ A fine complete vase of the second class (d), now in 
the British Museum, comes from a mound at Akbunar* (pi. xxvii, fig, 2), some 

^ * Some of TtHger^s surface Rnils (now in the Museum fur Volkerkunde at Bedin) published by 
H, Schmidt in Zei/scAr. fftr Eihn.^ 1905. p. 91, ami fragments now in the British Museum published 
in B. S.^., xxiii, pi. in, i, 3,5. 

* Wrongly published as Neolithic in fi.S. xxiii, pi. v, 3; for other fragments see Rey, 0^. 
ii, pi. XVII, j-3, and B. S.A., xxiii, pi. n, and pL xix, 7, ■ > 
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kilometres north-west of Salonika, discovered in a hole made in the side of the 
mound. Other fragments are in the collection from Salonika now in the 
British Museum. The best and most complete example is that which comes 
from the floor level at 3 20 of Chauchitsa mentioned above. 

Of the third type (^), the painted potter)', no other examples, fragmentar>' 
or complete, are recorded elsewhere. It is a new type in the r&pcrtmt’e of 
Aegean pottery (pi. xxviii, fig. 2). There is no parallel in general for shallow 
bowls of this type, but the handles recall ferramara types in Northern Italy.* 
The fabric is fine and admirably finished; the clay is not covered with a slip, but 
the surface is finely smoothed and almost shiny. Small mica particles in the 
clay suggest local manufacture, since all Macedonian wares and some of the 
Northern Thessalian are peculiar in this respect- It is impossible to see any 
marked dependence in the design upon Mycenean prototypes, or to find any 
connexion with known wares of Southern Greece. These lx)wls, with very 
characteristic handles, are quite distinct in shape, fabric, and decoration frorn 
what at first sight seem similar wares from Chaeronea* 

The incised ware {b\ on the other hand, falls into line with a large group 
of incised pottery, of which Butmir provides what are perhaps the earliest and 
VinCa the latest examples, though both these sites seem earlier than any 
Macedonian site and are contemporary rather with the period of the Moldavian 
painted pottery group.* The scroll design of the Akbunar example (pi. xxvii, 
fig. 2) can be paralleled by those of Butmir ' and less closely by those of VinCa.' 
1 he panels which are seen on each side ot a disc in one fragment strongly 
suggest the similar patterns on Laibach and similar ' PfahlbaiL potter>%* 'I'he 
general type is undoubtedly allied to that of the North and North-West, and is 
totally distinct from anything in Thess;ily or the eastern Moldavian groups in 
Bulgaria and Thrace, This is the more easily understood since the culture 
respon.sible for such pottery lies at the end of the great Vardar route. 

Before attempting to place this pottery in the South European series it is 
essential, from a clironoiogical point of view, to fix the date at which Mycenean 

' See Modestov, Introdttciion a Hti^^airc roMtattie, pp. 173 and 177: and Peet, Stow and Bronsa 
in itaty, pis. tri and iv. 

* See Wace and Thompson, op. fit. p. ig8. H. Schmidt, in the article already referred to, has 
wrongly reconstructed the shape to which these handles belong. See p. 1 la, figs. 86, 87, 8^ go 
Figs. 19and soon p. 100 show bandies which probably belong to flat two-handled botvls, not to iuts 

* See Chiide, J. H. S., xlii, p. 375. 

* Radimsky and Hoernes, Bio wofft/itsdie Station tJon Btitmir. 

* Sec M. Vassits in SAinfVflr, 1906, pp. 114, T15. 

* Holmes, Urffesctiic/ite der piidenden Kunsf (and ed.), pp. 345, 347. 
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influence reached the north coast of the Aegean and to ascertain to what extent 
it penetrated into the interior.' 

Mycenean pottery- has been found on eleven sites other than Chauchitsa in 
Macedonia. All these sites are on the coasts of the Thermaic Gulf near Salonika 
or in Chalcidice, In two cases* its presence in reasonable quantities is estab¬ 
lished by trial excavations. The fragment from Chauchitsa * is therefore not 
unexpected. Other signs of Mycenean influence are seen in bronze rapiers, of 
which two came from Grevena* in south-western Macedonia and one from Pana- 
gyurishte * near Sofia. All must be considered as stray imports which have 
worked their way inland. 

I'he pottery is almost all of the end of the third Late Minoan period—say 
1200 B,c, The swords may be earlier, perhaps 1400 b.c. The latter justily little 
more than the conclusion that Minoan objects were traded from the coast to 
the interior, but the pottery finds indicate that trade stations were confined to 
the Thermaic Gulf and to the settlements actually on the coast. No Mycenean 
finds are recorded eastwards along the coast until the Troad is reached and it 
seems likely that the Mycenean trade which reached Thessaly at the beginning 
of tlie Thessalian Bronze Age reached Macedonia through the Thermaic Gulf 
at approximately the same time. In both Thessaly and Macedonia the dura¬ 
tion of the Mycenean intrusion ^ was the same. The Mycenean traces occur 
only in the latest strata of the Fourth period in Thessaly; in Macedonia they 
are always near the top of mounds.’ In other words, the Mycenean influence 
chiefly began about 1300 b.c and cea-sed with the invasions of the Iron Age, 
which seem to have broiLght the Bronze Age to a close. 


For purposes of chronolog)^ it is essential to establish some more definite 
relationship for the incised and painted pottery than that which associates it 
merely with the North and North-West. 

I have already re marked that the handles of the painted bowls recall tcryamara 
shapes. In particular, they recall shapes from sites of a Lake-dwelling or ferra- 
mara culture in Bosnia (fig. 6), DebeJo Brdo near Sarajevo! Cungar near Cazin, 


' i have summarized the evidence for this in a recent paper in MaUf November 1933, p. 170. 

* See Rcy, op, cit, pp. 149^ 15)8, and pp. 248 AT. (Gona and Sedes mounds). 

^ It was found itt sttu in the soil in association with fragments of (a) and (£). 

* Now in the Nalurhistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

* In the National Museum, 5oAa. 

* Traces of L.M. II are found in Thessaly, but the intrusion is not definite until L.M. Ill; see 
Wace and Thompson, op. ci/., p. 227. One of the Mycenean fragments from Macedonia may be L,M. II. 

’ See Rey, /otf. fA 
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and Ripat on the river Una are the three most important of these Bosnian sites.’ 
The first two are mound sites almost exactly similar to the Macedonian mounds. 
The third is a pile settlement of large area on an island in a river. All belong 
to the late Bronze Age, and the first-named was occupied in the Iron Age also. 
A similar site at Donja Dolina * on the banks of the Save shows that such sites 
were built and inhabited in the Iron Age also down to a late period. The three 
first sites have all produced pottery and other objects closely allied to but not 
identical with objects in Italian feryemare : the pottery handles provide the most 
important link* ihe Macedonian wares resemble these Bosnian vvares in the 



F\gr d, Poilery handlers from Bosnia. 


same ratio as the Bosnian resemble the Italian. On the Danube itself, north 
and south of Bud a Pesth,* are some twentyor sites oiiiferrmnara type 
in which pile-dw-ellings are used. One of the most important of these covers 
both Neolithic and Bronze Ages, and the sites as a whole seem to be early. 

The Bosnian sites themselves seem to be derived from the Hungarian. 

A most important link wdth the Danube is found in the pottery* of Gradac 
on the Morava near Nish, the only site that bridges over the unexplored gap of 
Central Serbia. Here ferramim thumb-grip handles occur, and the wares in 
general closely resemble Macedonian.* 

We have already seen that the Bosnian and Macedonian sites seem to be 
related, at least in their wares. It is the more necessary to search for evidence 
for the existence of pile-dwellings, lake-dwellings, or ierremare in Macedonia. 
The locus ckisskm of Herodotus ■ at once suggests itself. He describes in great 
detail a lake-dwelling on lake Praslas, which he had in all probability seen him¬ 
self. Corroborative evidence is not lacking. Aeschylus in the Persm * refers 

’ For Debtto Brdo see W isseuschaftlkht MiUhtitungm mts Boz^ h. Htrz., iv, j>. 3B, v, p. 124, and 
W p. 135; Cungar, &M., iv, f, 735; Ripad, ibid., v, ^ 

* ibid, ix, 1 ff. 

= e. g„ ibid,, iv, 73, figs. 64, 65 tCwngar); iv, 38 ff,, figs, a, 3 iDebelo Brdo); v, pi. 33 (Ripai). 

* Peet, op, <fV., p. 506. 

* See Vassits in Gtas, (Serbian Royal Aeadeiny publ.J njii (BelgTade), pp. 97 AT. 

* V. 16. 

^ B67-73. Perdrizet in AV«j, x, p, 8, n. 3, The conirast or Kork x*pir'»i' 
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to the lake-dwellers of the Strymon valley in the time of Xerxes; the site of 
Donja Doltna, belonging as it does to the historic period, would seem to afford 
the best illustration of such a lake-duelling. Finally, the situation of many of 
the mounds in the Vardar plains is such that they must have been built on some 
kind of pile support, since even to-day they are largely in a marsh area. Thus 
the mounds of Sarai, Arapli, Salamanli, and Gona,‘ to mention only a few, are all 
situate in marshes. A trial trench at the last-named laid bare at the lowest 
level walls of unhewn stones supported by wooden piles.* It may further be 
of some significance that the type of site where a conical projection is super¬ 
imposed on an ordinary oval mound* with a level surface (type ii above) 
strongly recalls the aren iimifatti of the ieyratnam. The conical jjrojection may 
well l:)e the chief centre of importance in the site. 

I he evidence, then, is strong for the presence in Macedonia of a people in 
whom lacustrine habits and methods of building were not yet extinct, and whose 
pottery still retained ierramam traditions. At the same time these people, whom 
we must place at the earliest in the Bronze Age. had, as in the case of the Italian 
ierramara folk, largely abandoned their lacustrine habits. The majority of the 
Vardar mounds are on eminences rather than in marshes; but their inhabitants 
nevertheless prefer eminences near marshes, rivers, and lakes to inland hills: 
Chauchitsa is a case in point. 

My reasons, then, for assigning the culture of the Chauchitsa mound to the 
Bronze Age can be summarized as follows 

(1) Ihe pottery is of a type allied on the one hand to the incised wares of 
Serbia and the Danube, and on the other to termmara types, all of the Bronze 
Age. The large pithoi are characteristic Bronze Age vessels. 

(2) Its pottery occurs in a stratum immediately below that of the I ron Age 
and the historic period, without signs of a period*of abandonment of the site 
before the appearance of the Iron Age culture. 

(3) Mycenean wares are found on moundsofthe Vardar plain in strata near 
the surface: the Mycenean fragment at Chauchitsa was similarly placed, but 
definitely associated with and contemporary with the painted and incised wares. 

(4) Ihe technic|ue of the pottery is certainly not that of any known Iron 

with the preceding lines seems to me to dispose of all doubt as to the meaning of The 

existence at the same period of iake-dwellers in the marshes of the river Phasts is recorded by 
Hippocrates in * Airs^ tmiers and plates ch, 15, 

’ Rey, op. rtY,, pp. 134, 88, 56, 146. 

* p. 146. ' Leur presence ct surtout la maniere dont ils soutenaient le mur en pierres parait 
bien indiqtier que Je plus ancien niveau de Gona appaitient a unc habitation lactistre.' Cf. also 
B. C. //., xl, p. B85. 

* The most striking example is the great mound of Vardarovlsi on the Vardar. See Rey. op, 

p. 31. It may also be, of course, that the conical mound is a re-occupation of an abandoned site, ' 
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Ag^e types, while the Neolithic period in Macedonia is represented both by 
cruder and wholly different incised wares,’ and by stone axes and other imple¬ 
ments. Neolithic painted wares of Thessalian types are also recorded, wares 
in no way connected with the Chauchitsa painted ware.* 

(5) The objects from Chauchitsa and other Vardar mounds reflect a late 
phase of the Lake-dwelling culture. 

Less cogent but not without importance is the negative evidence — the 
complete absence of stone implements at Chauchitsa. On the other hand, no 
bronze implements have been found. 

Ihe situation, then, appears to be that in the second millennium before 
Christ, hardly later than 1500 ii.c.,a bronze-using people penetrated southwards 
from the Hungarian plain and the central Danube in two directions. One went 
down the Save and Western Morava to Bosnia, the other down the Morava- 
Vardar route to the Aegean. The Monastir plain may mark a western outlier 
of the second invasion, but as its mounds have never been investigated, this is 
a mere conjecture. 

Other and probably earlier wares of the Siime Danubian culture perhaps 
reached Italy through Croatia, Moravia, and Lower Austria. But while in 
Italy the ferramara culture merged into the Iron Age by a process of transition, 
the Iron Age enters Macedonia almost per sailum and in a fully-cl eve loped form.^ 

It seems, however, to have taken over or else to have brought with it certain 
pottery shapes which are quite clearly reminiscent oiterramara shapes (pi. xxviii, 
fig. i). Two types of handle—the Mobc ’ and the ^humb-grip — are found in 
the Iron Age cemetery at Chauchitsa, and both are common in Bronze Age sites 
at Cungar and at Debelo Brdo in Bosnia." A cup-lid of the same period from 
Chauchitsa (pi. xxviii, fig. i, no. 2) is surmounted with a knob which resembles 
the ansa imiata of Italian and Bosnian pile-dwelling sites, but otherwise this 
distinctive shape is not recorded in Macedonia. 

Once established in Italy, in Bosnia, and in Macedonia, this Danubian 
culture developed on slightly different lines in each of these three places. In 
Italy and Bosnia it seems to have merged with the indigenous Neolithic culture 
which was perhaps not wholly unrelated to it. In Macedonia it probably super¬ 
seded a quite diferent culture of the ‘painted pottery" type which lasted in 


Rey, cii., pp, 19* 99. 


* xxiil, p], IV, i~^. 


led to 



too low down, and there is no change of pottery above or below it. Peri^aps it indicates a deliberate 
clearaiKe of the site by fire, as was done in someUrmmye, cf. Modestov, o/f. p. 165, and Feet, p.337. 
* Cungar, IKM. B, //., iv, pp. 73 If., fig. 65; Debelo Brdo, ibid., iv, pp. 38 fF., figs, a, 3, 63. 
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Eastern Europe until the lirst appearance of copper. This last point, however, 
niust remain s?td jmdee until further excavation has revealed, the connexion of 
the two cultures. 

'1 he Vardar plains seem to have been the chief centre of these Bronze Agfe 
people who came into touch later with Minoan culture from the south. They 
did not, however, penetrate into Thessaly, which, cut off from Eastern Europe 
and not yet fully exploited from Southern Greece, was left in a backwater until 
the Iron Age. The history of Thessaly in the Bronze Age is that of a depopu¬ 
lated and decaying province, while Macedonia increases in population and 
culture. 


Discu.'ssion. 

Dr, Mali, had derived new informatJon from ihe pajjer on the Bronze Age in eastern 
Macedonia (hitherto a terra and hoped that Mr, Casson would be able to prosecute 

his researches tlvere. Any evidence of Bronze Age culture in that part of the Aegean basin 
would be Included in the second edition ^iAegmu Areftaeoiogy, if that were called for, the book 
having been published eight years ago. Archaeologists coitcemed with Crete, Egypt, and the 
Near East wanted to know more about the relations between the Aegean and the lands 
1 Jet ween Greece and the Danube, especially with regard to the entry into Greece of the Indo- 
Europeans from the North. It was remarkable that although Mr, Casson claimed a Bronze 
Age <!ate for his discoveries, no bronze implements seemed to have been found with the [XJltery 
on the site excavated, and other evidence of its date was therefore required: the paper couli 
have been fuller on that point. The few Mycenean traces were interesting, and it w'as curious 
that Minoan culture did not reach the northern Aegean before 1300 a, c. or later, though that 
tallied with the evidence from Thessaly. The term ' Aegean culture' included in common 
parlance only that of Crete, the Cyclades, and the later phase on the mainland ; bm its northern 
limit had still to be determined. The Thessalian and Macedonian remains belonged to the 
Danubian {central European) rather than the Aegean culture ; and if everything found in those 
regions were to be called Aegean because it was found near the sea-coast, where was the 
frontier of Aegean culture to be placed—at the Balkans ? 

Pkoki^Sor Mvres added his congratulations on the manner in which the paper had been 
presented, and agreed that it was not easy to disentangle the various human drifts across the 
Balkans in different directions. Access from the Hellespont to the Vardar and Struma 
valleys was shut off by the .screen of Rhodope ; but Mr. Casson had shown how those valleys 
were approachable from the north-west. Apart from the avenue into the Struma and Vardar 
plain, Moldavian culture must have followed a difBcuIt cross-country route into Thessaly, and 
the trail had not yet been picked up. Striking parallels had been drawn in the paper between 
the pottery industry of the Vardar valley and a laige group of similar industries in the lake- or 
shore-dwellings of the norlh-west; and he would like to hear whether those simple terramara 
forms were necessarily part of the south-easterly movement from the best known lake-dwelling 
area. The ama iunata was not primitive but assumed elaborate forms in North Italy; 
whereas the thumb-grip handle was very primitive. In view of the position of Macedonia on 
the Rank of a great route, he suggested that the culture there was not a back-wash but a long 
continued survival and a south-eastern extension of the lake-dwellings. Confirmatory evidence 
was hard to obtain in Asia Minor, ,'4s the upper valleys were washed out and the lower valleys 
silted up; but ancient references to lakc-dwcltings in Colcltis and North Syria, as well as 
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ill Maccilgma and on the lower Danube, suggested that the Alpine lake-dwelling culture was only 
a north-westerly^survival of a very widespread mode of life, discontinued farther to the south¬ 
east as the physical conditions changed. in Cyprus from the middle Ijrotize Age onwards, 
the horned handle w'as in fairly continuous use, 

Phofessor Ernks'I' Gardner, while on service in Macedonia, liad not been able to dig 
in the mounds, but had observed what came to lighti and he laid stress on one find of pottery 
like early Thessalian ware, which was unique in Macedonia, The ware did not come from a 
mound, but was discovered accidentally by two young officers. Be agreed that Myceitean 
types coviUl be jncked up on the top of the mounds, and he himself had found pieces incised 
w^ith scroll-pattern which he thought had originally been a little below the surface of a mound. 

Mr. Forsdyke thought Mr. Casson had rendered a service in distinguishing Iron Age from 
Bronze Age pottery; but a still greater service would be to determine the Stoite Age wares. 
Central Europe and the Aegean were sef^rated by the paucity of intervening finds as well as 
a want of sympathy betw-een excavators ■ in the two areas ; and it was on that account that he 
particularly welcomed Mr. Casson’s endeavour to provide a link between them by means of 
cxcavatJoiT^ 

Mr. Pkake was gratified to learn that the investigation of the Balkan Bronze Age had 
been so auspiciously b^n, and hoiked that nothing would interfere with Its continuation. On 
a future occasion Mr. Casson might be in a position to describe to the Society not only the 
pottery fragments but also the typical bronzes of the district, which might come to light under 
his supervision. 

Mr. V. G. Childe was glad to have attention called to the presumed connexion in 
culture between central Europe and the countries south of the lower Danube, As a parallel 
to the curious handles excavated by Mr. Casson, he cited one from Montcoru between the 
Danube and the Carpathians which could he dated before tlie .Aunjetiu period, and indicated 
when the sotithward movement took place. The curious extension of the Urramam culture 
was matched by that of Michelslierg through the north of Europe ; and lie often wondered how 
so small a nucleus of population could spread any particular type over districts so w'idely 
sepcinited froni each other. 

Mr. ReoinajA) S.miTh disclaimed any siiecial knowledge of south-eastern Europe, and 
approached the problem from the North. It should be remembered that three separate occu¬ 
pations of North Italy were accepted by several autliorides. and no doubt reacted on the Balkan 
[lopiilation. The Ligurians were late Neolithic, lived in caves and liuts, were non-Aan in 
sijeech, and buried tlieir dead nnburnt. On them descended, by passes in the central and 
‘western Alps, thechalcoHtide lake-dw'ellcrs who spoke an Aryan language and burnt their deatl 
as did a later wave from tlie north-east in the full Bronze Age—the terramara [leople, w'lio 
imitated lake-dwellings on dry land, occupied the Bolognese^ w-here they evolved tlie Villanova 
culture, and founded Rome in tlie eighth century b, c. Mr. Casson had assigned his Macedonian 
finds to those people or their ancestors, and the main problem was to fix the date of their 
arrival in the Balkans. Mention had been made of a move from the Danube about 1500 n. c., 
and it was significant that the Achaeans reached the Peloponnese from the same direction 
a century or two later. Sir William Ridgeway bad pointed out that the Achaean accoutrements 
tallied with those of the Hallstatt people, who could apparently be traced from the neighbour 
hood of the Tranian plateau across the Russian steppe : and in prehistoric Europe painted pottery 
was exotic, and in all probability of oriental origin, ^ 

Mr. CA!;f 50 N replied tliat the discussion had furnished him with much information. In his 
opinion the north shore of the Aegean and the Thermaic Gulf at least should be included in 
the Aegean area, He felt certain, but could not prove finally, that the pottery from the 
mound was of the Bronze Age ; and the piece of Mycenean ware found by himself in a definite 
stratum fitted stratigraphically into the Bronze Age. The pottery was certainly not Neolithic, 
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and there was hardly any alternative but the ierratmra grovip of the oortli-west. M. L^on 
Rey had called it Bronze Age without argument In regard to the later Iron Age culture of 
Macedonia, a chain of sites producing spectacle-brooches could be shown from Sparta through 
Boeotia into Macedonia via Thessalyt where one recent excavation at Pherae had yielded several 
hundred, together with lead figurines and ivory carvings of Spartan types. No one had yet in¬ 
vestigated the area between the Vardar plain and Danube, but similar bronzes of the Iron Age 
Mvere found all over the Sofia region and Bulgaria generally. He had not had the opportunity 
of fixing the Lake-dwellers and terramara people definitely in Macedwiia in space or time, and 
had avoided the Achaean question as controversial: nothing that could be definitely identified 
as Achaean had been found yet in Macedonia or any part ot Greece, The Hallstatt period in 
Macedonia, at least at the cemetery of Chauchitsa, had been dated in jgiz by the discovery of 
a geometric vase, which in southern Greece would belong to the century i ioo-iooo b. c. 

The Chairman (Rev. E, E. Dorling), in proposing a x^ote of thanks to Mr, Casson for an 
important paper, remarked that It had given rise to as full and interesting a discussion as 
he cotild recall within recent years. 


111 . — yl Portable Dial in the form of a ktok.niuih Figures derived from Raymond 
Lnt. By O, M. Dalton% M.rl., f',S.^l. 


Read 28tli February 1924, 


The dial forming the subject of this paper^ acquired by the British Museum 
in 1923, is of gilt copper, made in the form of a book, along the edges of which 
are inscribed in capitals the words: Lncema inslrnmenfa/is \ mlclkdtts direc- 
tiva [ sive imlrnmenfam sciendi. The dial-plate which is fixcci in the interior 
has a compass and two very short gnomons. It is for use in the latitudes o( 
42 and 45, and would ser\^e for Rome and one of the large towns in the North 
Italian plain, perhaps Milan or Venice.' It was made at Rome in the year 1593, 
as shown by the inscription on the dial-plate. On the cover is a shield of arms, 
harry, and in chief the letters 1 H S surmounted by a cross, a feature perhaps 
indicating that the owner was a member of the Society of Jesus ; a fuller device, 
in which the three nails of the Passion are seen below the sacred monogram 

' The Iwo faces of ihe dial-plate are shown in pi. sxix \ the inscriptions which they bear are as 
follows: 

Upper Surface. 

Across the nilddJc, and partly concealed by the attachmeni of the compass i Home ab Qrh% 1 
liiacquatibm puetuaih immtxfae. [ Ramae aiio IMi t§^}. 

In the upper half: Ati pol8.fs OmduU. in the low'er half: Ati iatiUuiin! .fs GrutitTa. Hound the 
border are the names of the winds in Latin. Along the top : Cirritis (for Clrcius, a w'esterb* wind): 
Septenthio, Boreas (both N. winds). Along the right side: Solan us (E. wind). Burns |SK, w'ind). 
At the bottom : Merioies (S. wind). Along the left side; Apttrkus (for Afrkus, SW. wind). 
Kavonius iW, wind), 

Lower Surface.. 

Across the middle ; Horae ab Oeeasu c8 Asironomicis piiciaaiis. 

In Uic upper half ; Pa!tis.fj Cradutt, In the lower half : Laiiiudu Gradttu. On the surface 
the names of winds round the border are in Italian. At the top : TnAiroNTANA (N. tvlnd). Along the 
right side: Greeo (NE. wind), Le\'Ante (E. wind). Along the bottom; Setroceo (SE. wind). Ostho 
(for Austro, = S. wind). Cariu'uo (SW. wind). On the left side: Ponej^te (= W. wind), Maestm 
(NW. wind). 
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and cross, occupies the centre of the fiicfure on tlie outside of tlie lower covei/ 
The identification of the arms presents difficulties. I'liey might be those of 
the Caraffa (gules, three bars argent), a member of which family, yincenzio 
Caraffa, was general of the Jesuits in 1645. But as he became a Jesuit in 
at the age of sixteen, he would only ha\'e been eight years old in 1593* 
shield might, again, represent that of another Roman family, the Patrizi, which 
bears barry, sable and argent; but there appears to be no record of a Jesuit 
member of this name at the required time. As \vc need not confine the^ possi¬ 
bilities to Roman families, it would be interesting to connect the diaj with the 
well-known mathematician and designer of instruments, Petrus Clavius of 
Bamberg, also a Jesuit, who was writing his books on geometrical dialling at 
Rome at this very period; but there seems to be no evidence that he bore the 
arms above described. For the present the name of the first possessor of the 
dial must remain undetermined. 

Although this dial is important as a dated example ot fine Italian work¬ 
manship, its peculiar interest lies not so much in its use for telling the time, as 
in its employment as a ‘ logical machine' or instrument ol knowledge 
mctjfiwi setemii), attested by the elaborate figures and inscriptions, with which all 
the surfaces of the two covers arc engraved. The larger among these figures 
contain terms which clearly recall the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages, 
while the smaller at once attract attention by their remarkable forms. The 
inscriptions, which fill most ol the spaces unoccupied by the figures, are chiefly 
texts from the Scriptures in praise of learning. I his combination seems at first 
sight incongruous upon an object dating from a time when Francis Bacon was 
already a man in his prime; it is to be explained by the continued cult in post- 
medieval times of the ‘ Illuminated Doctor*, Raymond Lul, The figures upon 
the dial are in fact connected with those employed in the yirs miTgim of 

this celebrated man, of whose activities anrl their influence on tiie thought of 
Europe it is necessary to give some short account, 

Raymond (Ramdn)Lul,whose name through its latinized version, Lulliiis,has 
often been corrupted into Lully, was of Catalan descent and born in 1235 at Palma 
in Majorca, where he was also buried. His father was a noble who had helped 
James I of Aragon to drive out the Saracens a few years before, receiving 
a grant of lands as his reward As a young man, Raymond led a dissipated 

■i 

> The Rev, H. Thurston, S.J., reminds me, in a letter, that although this device was commonly 
identified with the Society of Jesus and was frequently used by its members, it was not confined to 
them alone. With regard to the arms, he adds that, if the dial had belonged to any Jesuit establish¬ 
ment, a mart of indixudual ownership would be iri’egular, members of the Order not even writing their 
names in their books, I he RR. PP. Dudon and Maries have also kindly helped me in my inquiries 
as to the possible ownership of the dial by a known member of the Society. 
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life. H is conversion was delayed till he was about thirty }'ears of age, when 
a vision of seven crucifixes appeared to him. For nine or ten years after this 
event he studied with intensity, and chiefly in solitude, on the mountain ol 
Randa, adopting a religious habit, and attaching himself to the Franciscan 
brotherhood.^ it became his great ambition to confute with argument the 
infldeJ Mohammedans whom the crusaders had not succeeded in suppressing 
with the sword; this led him to begin his studies with Aristotle in order to 
prove that the mysteries of the Christian faith were not contrary to reason, for 
he was well aware that the subtle oriental thinkers brought up on the works of 
Av^erroes were not to be disposed of by the simpler methods of evangeliiiation, 
In pursuance of his object he also learned Arabic, and the story goes that the 
Mohammedan whom he employed to teach him, discovering the purpose of his 
master, attempted to take his life. In 1375 he explained his plans to James II, 
who endowed a college at Miramar in which Franciscan missionaries were to 
be trained. In the following years he visited MontpeiUer, Rome, and Paris, 
lecturing and seeking support for his enterprise; he is also said to have voyaged 
to Palestine and other eastern countries. His personal attempt to convert 
the Saracens appears to have been made in 1291 or 1292, when lie embarked 
for Tunis; but after meeting with some success he was expelled from the 
country. After this, he taught at Naples and in Rome, at Genoa and in^ Paris, 
obtaining recognition both from the university and from the king of France. 
More travels followed, including visits to Cyprus, Armenia, Rhodes, and Malta. 
In the first years of the fourteenth century we find him at Genoa and Paris, at 
Palma, and in Catalonia, where he sought to obtain the support of the king and 
Pope Clement V for a crusade to the Holy Land. In 1305 or 1306, at the 
age of seventy, he sailed a second time as a missionary to Africa, but was again 
expelled. We next find him in Italy, once more attempting to promote a crusade. 
A further period of disputation and teaching in Paris followed, during which 
he enjoyed both academic and royal support. In 1311'l- he again urged 
a crusade upon the pope, and though he failed in this, he obtained furthei- 
recognition through the sanction of a .scheme for founding colleges in which 
missionaries were to be trained. He now, at the age of eighty, set out a third 
time for Africa (1315). Openly preaching Christianity with the most admirable 
courage, he was at last attacked by a hostile crowd, stoned, and left for dead. 
Tlie story goes that he w'as carried to safety by some Genoese merchants, and 
lived untifthe ship was in sight of his native Palma. H is body was buried in 

' lie is described ar a hermit of the third order of St. Francis. His desire to convert the 
Saracens is said to have been awakened by a sermon iteard on the Feast of St. Francis on 4th October 
ia66. 

>' s 
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the city, where a svimptuous tomb, erected at a later period, is still to be seen. 
After his death his works were placed upon the /mfex, from which they were 
not formally removed until 1563. d'ltis was not on account of any particular 
heresy, but because he had sought to introduce logical proof into regions \vhere 
authority required the surrender of the discursive reason, a course which 
Aquinas had carefully avoided. Nevertheless, his system was approved as 
a general method of instruction in Spain throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Ferdinand the Catholic founded a unu''ersity in Majorca, and estab¬ 
lished a chair at Valencia in 1500; these foundations were confirmed and 
approved by Charles V, Philip 1, and Charles II, In France, though his fame 
was less constant, he was not wholly neglected; in Germany he had admirers 
both among the orthodox and among learned men not primarily occupied with 
religious studies.* 

No man beginning to study the philosophy of religion in the second half 
of the thirteenth century could fail to be drawn into the orbit of scholasticism. 
Lul became a scholastic, but of an eccentric kind. As an ardent convert, he 
held all his persuasions with fervour; as a .student of the Aristotelian logic, he 
was persuaded that the truth of all Christian doctrine could be demonstrated to 
any infidel. We therefore have to deal with a man evidently devoted to dialectic, 
metaphysics and theology, not merely for the sake of kno^vledge, but for 
a definite and practical end. It is this which distinguishes him from other 
scholastics. While it may have detracted from his general reputation as 
a philosopher, it lends him a unique interest, for it led him to try and invent 
something in die nature of a thinking machine. It was his idea so to mechanke 
the process of demonstration that two disputants is ith hardly any knowledge of 
eacli other s language might yet be able to refute or con\'incc each other. 

As a scholastic inclining to the Realists nitlier than to the Nominalists/liis 
methods are almost wholly deductive; he knows little or nothing of the tendency 
to experiment and inductive reasoning which gave our countrymen Roger 
Bacon and William of Ockham so distinguished and original a place in the 
history of thought. His religious philosophy is theocentric: all essential prin¬ 
ciples are of God. Since these essentitU principles contain everything that is 
to be known, it is the business of dialectic to tabulate them, in order infallibly 
to extract from them any required particular by question and proposition. Lul 
formally claimed that the principles of all proof were contained in his Art of 
Dialectic, or Ars magfm sciemii, and that any conclusion in any science could be 
reduced to its formulae. He claimed that it was an art of universal demonstra¬ 
tion, by which the highest and most general attributes could be discovered and 


' Lul was Ijeatified, his day falling on 5th June, 
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displayed in all subjects, as the reason of their existence and of the relations 
connecting them with each other. Cornelius Agrippa, in his treatise on Eiil, 
repeats this claim on his behalf: ‘This art is called the ars mveniiva because it 
teaches us to discover and multiply sulyects and terms, propositions, definitions, 
divisions, arguments and questions with their solutions, deductions etc. on all 
possible matters that can be proposed for examination,’' 'I'o us the word 
rnvcit/tva in this passage appears misleading. The only new' things which the 
art can produce are combinations and juxtapositions within the boundaries of 
the already known, and this is not invention. The great thinkers of Inter times 
criticized Luis work from this point ol view. Leibnitz said that it was more 
useful for talking about science than for acquiring scientific know ledge ; Francis 
Bacon condemns it because it encouraged the conceit that to know' the vocabu¬ 
lary of an art was the same thing as to know the art itself. In short, Lul s 
s>'stem brings in no new' facts; it merely draws out facts already known and 
puts them into suggestive relations, thus encouraging fresh arrangements. As 
an instrument of discovery, it is practically condemned by the historical tact 
that it was found most usctul, not by investigators, but by preachers and public 
speakers. Some of the books upon the Lu Ilian system were frankly written for 
the secondary purpose. In them it was openly recommended as a provider 
of topics for the pulpit.* Lul himself might not have been dissatisfied with this 
course of events. Though in his later years he applied his art to sciences, he 
never forgot that it had been his primary object to teach Christian doctrine to 
the heathen, and the taunt that his system was good for preachers might hav'^e 
been accepted by him as high praise. He did not make the exaggerated claims 
put forward by his later disciples. A certain Jvriegsmnnn, whose book, curiously 
enough, was published at Oxford in 1677,* assures his readers that the Lu Ilian 
art should be called Panhsopityy since it epitomizes ail philosophies, Mermctic, 
Platonic, Aristotelian and Scholastic; at the same time it embodies the w isdom 
of all the sacred books. Mosaic and Christian. Yet, although able to open allthese 
gates, it can be learned by the average intelligent boy, ^vho by its aid is promised 
the skill to answer any argument with eloquence and erudition. Tlie climax of 
absurdity w as reached by one John Terrentius, magtti mminh Ltillishi, w'ho told 
another devotee, one Alstcd,that by the help of the art he would undertake to give 

' Hcnrki CorneUi Agrippae , . . in Arkm Brevem LuUii commtnhwia, i-a, 

* H. Carbonel, Ariis LttiUnnnt sen memoriae artiptMis stereUim, oralorilms ct pntedkalorihus 

uiiiissimu$)tf Paris, i6ao. N. de Hauteville, L'ari tie (nett dismitriry oti Cart de LulU expHtpte, ettuda et 
applique it la ehairt ei au harreau, rk. Jean Helot. (Euvre des oeuvres, eonkmtd fart de (a nkmoire, 
tart de diH temenlpredter el harrtitp;uer (f apres Raimond Lulk, Rouen, 1640. ’ 

* W. Kriegsmann, Ptmlusofdme saerthprofanae a Rimnmido Lullio in ariem reditcfac, Oxford 
‘677- P 3 ' 
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a hundred definitions of anything, even of a point in space.' Much more sober 
are the claims made by the Jesuit Kircher at about the same period. He 
rightly said that Luis system was an art of combinaiion \ given certain subjects, 
it could reveal to you how often and in how many ways they can be combined, 
and how many permutations can be made/ As far as discovery was concerned, 
he only claimed that the art could extract ideas already latent in existing know¬ 
ledge, but susceptible of association in new ways. 

We may now turn to the most original part of Lul's system and that which 
concerns us in relation to the dial: its introduction of Figures and Diagrams, by 
which he proposed to force conclusions on any mind of average understanding 
by a half-mechanical method of demonstration. If he could produce a logical 
mechanism able to demonstrate Chi'istian doctrines by appeal to the eye as 
well as the ear, he conceived that the intelligent Saracen might be brought to 
his knees, for such a mechanism, not being dependent on any one language, 
might carry truth across all linguistic frontiers. We here meet with the idea 
of a thinking machine which has recurred to many minds in later periods, 
chiefly those concerned with mathematics.* A series of theological proposi¬ 
tions, once set in motion, would proceed to its appointed end, much as in 
Babbage's * analytical engine' series of mathematical opei ations were carried 
to their true conclusions. To the scholastic Realist, with his fixed ideas and 
deductive habit of thought, there w'as nothing imprnctiaible in this. If uni- 
versals w^ere definable entities set in a rigid eternal order, they could be visibly 
suggested in the world of things which imperfectly shadowed forth that order. 
Single letters or written names could be used as symbols; the relations and 
reactions of principles and ideas could be presented by means of geometrical 
figures. In using these figures, either the eye itself, glancing to and fro, might 
connect s^unbols spatially removed from each other, or the symbols themselves 
might mechanicaUy be brought together through the operation of diagrams 
with mo%'able parts. Ideal relations might thus find their analogues in spatial: 
all kinds of suggestive combinations could be effected, Even in tliese days of 
inductive science we can see that within certain limits a mechanism of this 
sort might have its uses. The mind may really be directed by meclianical 
means to syllogisms which might not otherwise occur to it. To the schoktstic 
Realist it might well appear that the whole body of possible knowledge might 
be brought before the mind by a sufficiently elaborated mechanical process. 

' J. H. Ahtrcdius, Oavis arih LuUmm. Stra&burg, £653, p. £5: ‘ Kjus itistiluium fuit concinnarc 
artem gcncralcm cujus ope po^iiemus disstrtrt dc omni SdbUi^ 

* A. Kircher, Ars magna Sfiendi sive combimtoria (Amsterdam, 1:669), p. 155. 

* We maj' recall the Logic Demonstrator invented in 1777 by Charles, third Earl Stanhope, and 
now in ike Ashmolean Mii^uni (R. 'I', Contlicr, Early Sdmet itt Oxjurd, 1923, vol. i, )i. 139), 
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Liil' first divided the uni\'erse into fundamental St/hjeefs anti ISsseufia/ firm- 
cl pies (God, Angels, or Spirits, Heaven. Man, The imaginative. 'I'he 
sensitive. The elementativc. The instrunientative). He next distinguished 
a double series of Attributes^ one absolute, the otlicr relative. The absolute 
attributes are: goodness, greatness, duration, power, wisdom, will, truth, virtue, 
anti glor)’’; the relaihe attributes are: difference, agreement, opposition, begin¬ 
ning, middle, end, majority, equality, minority. 

In the third place he enumerates the principal Que^thus which can be 
asked of anything: Whether ? What ? Of what ? Wherefore ? How much ? 
Of what sort ? When ? Where ? Witii, or by what ? He introduces other 
categories, including the Virtues and Vices, but we cannot attempt here to 
exhaust his classification of things. Now if the Subjects are brought into rela¬ 
tion with each other, in all their possible permutations, through the agency of the 
Questions of Existence (cause and effect, quality, quantity, relation, time, place, 
and mode), any number of propositions can be set up for dtscusssbn. They 
become endless when it is explained tliat every Subject can be dissected, and 
shown to imply a whole series of subordinate subjects, each and all of which 
are potentially involved when it is brought into an argument. 

The lines drawn from any one term (principle) to any other signify a 
necessaiyf connexion between the ideas which they represent, so that he who is 
in contact with one is of necessity fn contact with the others. On this essential 
and necessary connexion depends Intellectual Circulation, or the method of 
forming demonstrations in a circle. Circulation in the largest and outermost 
circle is the most important process of all:- ‘A given particular, through its 
necessar}^ connexion with any other by the mediation of primordial and supreme 
principles, leads on to the certain and infallible knowledge of any required 
particular.’ 

In such a system the circle was obviously the best form for the diagram or 
figure. It could present the principal subject as visibly central; when the lesser 
ideas belonging to its group had been written in concentric circles described 
about it. the relation between these to each other, and that betw-een all of them 
to the central idea, were clearly set before the eye. A circular figure of this sort 
has a real value, since it suggests in the simplest way the notion of an organic 
whole in which every part is related to cver>' other, 'lb such a circular figure 
the mechanical principle can be applied by making one or more of the circles 
revoh'’e, so that the terms engraved upon any one of them can successively be 
moved opposite to different terms engraved upon other circles. The infiuence 

' 1 . Salzfnger, CoUected Edition of //le IVorks of Rayimnd Ltd, Mninz, 1721. VoL iii: In Uve 
hiH'odtuioria ^iriis Deinonsirafime de Figtira 

- See, in Uie same volume of Salzinger, the AiA/rr %vne tnira>idaitfi/i dtnnanstrfft/tiHtiHi, 
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of the centre being^ regarded as passing radially through all the concentric 
circles to the circumference, it is clear tliat fresh groups of terms are formed by 
each turn of a circle, and that from these new syllogisms can be constructed. 
Within the innermost circle of certain Figures Lul fixed at the centre super- 
imjxjsed triangles or squares^ the angles of which bore other terms. These also 
were constructed to revolve, so that the angles could be made to point in turn to 
the different terms inscribed on the innermost circle. Lul says that the movable 
parts may be made of clectrum or other metal, or, tf the figure is in a book, of 
parchment.* 

In Lul's figurative presentation of the universe each of the different spheres 
of thought was represented by its own Figure, its circles being inscribed 
with the names of concepts falling under its dominant idea, the symbol of which 
occupied the centre. It is undeniable that he thus helped people to vismilize 
the unity of great concepts and the connexion of subordinate ideas wdthin 
them. But an active mind always adding to its ideas and seeking to improve 
its methods could not fail to modify and multiply the original Figaires until the 
practical value of the system was much impaired, if only because the strain 
upon the student's memory’ Isecomes too se^'ere; we are reminded of the pre- 
Copernican system in astronomy, ‘ cycle on epicycle, orb on orb V And as Lul 
had employed the letters of the alphabet to denote his Figures and concepts, 
there came a time when each letter had a dozen or fifteen meanings, all of 
which the disciple had to carry in his mind. This weakness in the Liillian 
systeni was criticized by K ire her,* who sought to a\’oid it in a reformed system 
of his own invention. 

The figures engraved upon the dial before us embody some of Lul's con¬ 
tributions towards a system of mechanical reasoning, (^nly one of them 
appeai-s exactly to coincide with any Figure illastratcd in Salzinger’s edition 
of his works, but two others are in essentials so similar that their l^ulfian deriva¬ 
tion is beyond a doubt* 

On the outer side of the upper cover (pi. xxx, i) is engraved a variant of hi.s 
fundamental figure called: ‘Figure of the Alphabet^, the word alphabet being 
here used in a special sense to signify the nine letters B-K standing for nine 
Subjeefs (see above); the principal subject, God, being omitted from'thc series 


* I'hu British Museum has a fifteenth-centurj- MS. of Lul in which a figure lias one of the 
concentric circles cut out. and attached in such a way as to revolve. 

^ As abovc^ p. 7. 

* Research in MS. copies of Ltil's numerous treatises might reveal originals for these also, 
Lul introduced so many variations and modifications that the changes arc hard lo follow; iheir pursuit 
would have taken far more time than 1 could afforr! to give. 
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as belonging to the centre of the Figure.‘ At the top is the descriptive legend: 

principhr msfriimenil scmidL In the spandrels beyond the circumfer¬ 
ence, towards the four corners of the dial, is the legend: Bonitas Dot origo 
mmidi etfadio ommuni rentm. At the bottom is tlie text: BonitaUm dtsctplinam 
e( scientiam doce me (Ps. cxviii (cxix), 66). To right and left of this text we see 
the syllables AL and Rl. 

It will be seen that if radiating lines are drawn from the centre through the 
seven concentric circles, nine equal sectors are formed, each marked by one of 
the above-mentioned letters. One would have expected A, as the letter of God, 
to have occupied the centre of the Figure. In its place we find the word 
Chaos^ But Uul wrote a treatise entitled Lihey Chaosi^ in w'hich Chaos repre¬ 
sents the formless matter through which God actuates ideas, the medium 
without which they cannot receive form or definition; this potential source of 
all things is really almost as much in place as the letter standing for the 
Creator himself. Round the outermost of the six circles we see engraved the 
.Subjects or principles {imdtas^ magnitmio, etc.). In the next circle ai'e Attributes 
{dityaiio, convonianltay etc.). The third contains the Questions {ntynm, quidf de 
etc.). In the fourth are further Subjects ytngeltts, Coehtm, Ifamo, 

Imagin{athm)^ Sensitha, etc.). The two innermost circles contain the V'^irtues 
and Vices. 

It is easy to see, as we look at this figure, how premises and syllogisms 
might be formed by linking up terms in the difl'ercnt circles. You can ask 
whether the heavens arc eternal? Which is worse, avarice or pride? Why 
the angel is greater than the man? Whether the intellect and the will are of 
equal power or not ? The answers can be worked out through formal proposi¬ 
tions composed by reference to the contents of the several circles, 'rhe process 
is aided by the fact that the rules of this intellectual game allow a verb to be 
formed fi'om any noun or adjective, 'rhus km/tas yields an active verb 
care, to ‘ bonificatc’. Assembling the terms Bonitas, A/agnttndo, and Nomo, you 
may form the proposition ‘ magnitude bonificates (i.e. ennobles, or is of advan¬ 
tage to) man’. In the same way, deriving a verb from magnitmto yoii may 
say: ‘ Goodness magnificates man There is no end to such a process, and 
ever>^ proposition so formed may take its place in a syllogism. The following 

' 1 have not succeeded in finding this Figure in lliu books describing Lul’s system ; but it is the 
simple reduction to circular form of the Alphabet tabulated in columns, whicli often occurs. 

* It is to be found in Salzingcr, as above, vol. iii. 

‘ Ex Chaos influuntur qtiatUior elcmenta simplicia. Per Chaos Deus species seminavit’ 

'Cum Creator omnium Deus Chaos de non esse ad esse produceret, serninavit in ipsum semlna 
causalia et appetitus eorum, id est, dispositionem et habilitatem formae et materiae speciem.' Cliaos 
has three grades, the first being a state of mere confusion, in which the stmina mttmlia are 
potentially present: ‘ In primo gradu Chaos erant per niodum creationis omnes species in potentia,’ 
voi.. utxiv. o 
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are arguments from the pages of the Lullists, and illustrate a more advanced 
use of the suggestions derived from the Figures : 

Everything operating according to its virtue is glorious. 

All sciences and disciplines so operate. 

Ergo they are glorious. 

All extremes are bad. 

Alt excess and defect are extremes. 

Ergo excess and defect arc bad. 

The principle of life cannot be materia!. 

The soul is a principle of life. 

Ergo it is not material. 

In all this kind of ratiocination we detect tautology and commonplace, and 
when the Lullists suggest that the system accords well with dialogue after tlie 
Platonic model, we make allowance for their loyalty to their own master. 
Kriegsmann elaborates a dialogue between a Lullist and an atheist on the 
questionr does God exist? It is indeed a kind of dialogue, but very unlike 
those of Plato ; we feel all the time that we are moving too evidently in circles, 
and all too probably in a mist,^ In shoit, try as we may, we cannot, in our age 
of inductiv'e discovery, constrain our minds to a mechanical system like this. 
The calculating macliine we can understand; we can approve of ^Napier’s 
bones*. Such instruments work with completely abstract and absolutely 
defined symbols; in their case thought is deliberately superseded by mechanism 
to iacilitate a practical end. A thinking machine in which mathematical signs 
are replaced by general concepts is another matter. All sorts of confusions 
and contradictions must creep in through the impossibility of defining absolutely 
the meaning of terms, and through uncertainty as to their full connotation. 
Moreover, it seems to us that a mechanism which tries to do the work of the 
intellect must enfeeble the intellectual powers in proportion to its own success. 
We therefore find it a matter less for regret than for congratulation that Lufs 
system does not possess the kind of fitness which leads to survival. 

The Figure on the inner side of the upper cover (pi. xxx, 2) is of a less univer¬ 
sal character, specially concerned with the sphere of perception and its relation 
to the outer world.'* In the centre of a pentagram we see a circle inscribed 

* A\ such moments we are inclined to accept Carlyle’s severe Judgement of the Schoolmen 
as a body: that they gyrated like spinning dervishes, and ended where they began iMisccilanfes : 
• Characteristics 'J. The ars citruiaHi/i of Lul seems peculiarly open to this criticism. 

* In Saizinger, vol. ii : prt^positiomtm steontlum ar/gm DcntoHStratiimo, p. a, there is 

mention of a Figitra StttdHvOt which has in the centre five triangles of different colours, and three 
revolving circles. 
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Sez/sf/s commun/s ; in the five points are inscribed the five senses. The penta* 
gram is surrounderl by three concentric circles, the innermost of which contains 
the classes into which the subject-matter of apprehension may be divided: The 
se/fsfd/e, the hikliigibk, the creilible^ the dubious^ and the tmaginabh. In the next 
circle we find: Nature, substauce^ accident^ the simple, the composite, the iudi- 
vidttal, species, genus, entity, actmr, passion. 'Die outermost circle contains, in four 
of its compartments, headings already seen in the third circle of the former 
Figure: Gad, anget, heaven, man. But in the present case these terms arc 
followed by more concrete and material terms: brnte, piant, /tame, stone, fhe 
following texts and diagrams sun’ound the Figure. At the top: Sapientia 
aedi^cavit sibi dommn (Prov. ix, i); and Magna et niirabitia sunt opera tna 
Domine (Rev, xv, 3). In the spandrels about the circle: Invisibilia Dei a 
e rent urn Mnndi \ per ca quae facia sunt \ Intellect a conspkiuninr. To right and 
left of the Figure: Scalae intellect ns. At the bottom, below the Figure: AVjf 
crediderilis non inielligeiis. 

Enclosing or interrupting these inscriptions, and flanking the upper part 
of the main Figure, are seven smaller figures or subsidiary diagrams, some of 
which are stilt obscure to me, though I happened to light upon the interpreta¬ 
tion of two or three. The nature of the main Figure suggested that these 
satellites should bear some relation to applied science, while the figure in die 
middle at the bottom is connected by its own descriptive legend {Qnadratnra 
circuli) with the problem of squaring the circle. The figure in the right-hand 
bottom corner, with combinations of the first four letters of the alphabet in 
a square, superficially resembles a magic square, but must really be one of the 
‘ Tables ’ which appear frequently on Lid's pages, filled in the same way by 
letters, each standing for a definite concept; 1 have not been able to Identify it 
in the very insufficient time in which I have been able to pursue Lullian studies, 
and must confess an equal ignorance with regard to the group of intersecting 
circles under the words: Invisibilia Dei, 

To the meaning of the other four small figures I am able to provide chics. 
That in the top left-hand corner, though elementary in appearance, is really 
subtle. The plain man inspecting this figure would suppose that three triangles 
into which the square is divided contain nine angles and no more. This, it 
appears, is not the case, for in perception the intellect does not alone suffice; 
it must be supplemented by the imaginative faculty. By using lK>th the two 
faculties, and so forming a ‘ perceptive combination you discover twelve 
angles in the three triangles. If A is equal to B and C, it must contain as 
many angles as tlie two of them together; otheiivise it would not Ije wholly 
equal. Since, therefore, B and C together hai^e six, A must also have six, 
whate\''er the eye may seem to tell us to the contrary, and the whole figure must 
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have not nine but twelve angles. It is true that, of the twelve, only nine are 
visible, while three are potential But since the combination of iufdleciHs cum 
imagiuafioue is able to envisage the potential no less than the actual, it may be 
safely assumed that the twelve angles are really there/ 

The corresponding figure in the right-hand top comer, explained in the 
same book, is again by no means as simple as it looks: it illustrates, in fact, the 
theorem that there cannot be a plurality of worlds. The contention is that 
the four elements and the celestial bodies form a can/iuuttm in the same nature, 
from which nature their virim, or infiuence, flows inward to the centre of the 
world: * Sed sic non esset si multi essent mundi separati qiii convenirent in 
corporeitate et figura absque subjecto communi ambobuset sic iniplicarent con- 
trad ictionem: quia species non possunt esse absque generc, ncque distantia et 
propinquitas eorum esse possent, ut patet per sequentem figuram/ 

Lavinheta also supplies the explanation of the figure in the lower left-hand 
corner, resembling a fan inscribed in a lozenge/ Few, perhaps, would guess 
that it concerns a nautical problem, but the legend beneath it says: ‘ This is 
a ship putting out to sea’ {‘Est hie navis in ingressu maris*), It occurs in 
a chapter on Navigation, and it is apparently intended to illustrate a tlieory of 
deviation from a set course. The ship puts out from harbour, bound eastward. 
But the north wind forces it to .sail four miles for every three miles which it makes 
on its course : ^ Ratio hujus est: quia in duratione motus prlmogeneratur unitas 
sive punctus: et quando navis innevit per octo miliaria apud exaloch" ipsa 
quidem non valent versus orientem nisi sex. Ratio hujus est: quod causatur 
secunda unitas c[uae cum prima causat unam Iineam compositam cx fluabus 
unitatibus sive punctis,' \Vhen the ship has proceeded another four miles, 
a third unity comes into being: 'ct sic causatur triangulus per duodecim 
miliaria ter quater causatur quadrangulus quater tria. Et sic ostenditur per 
quern modum in motu navis componitur/ 

The explanation of the remaining two diagrams in the spandrels to right 
and left of the large central figure, I have not yet been able to discover, though 
doubtless it might be revealed by a prolonged research. 

We proceed to the third large Figure, which is inside the lo\\er cover 


' Sec the chapter on Geometry in Pradka cQml>eudiosa Arfh Raym. Ltd, by B. Lavinheta, 1533, 

* Nam si A valet tantum qiiam B ct C, tot angulos habet per mtellectum cum imaginations, quot 
habent B et C per sensum. Sed B et C habent sex : ergo, A habet sex.’ 

• I'his figure is said by Lavinheta to occur in Lul’s Ars mugna {hanc figuram ikdamt dtxtor 
msiti- in Arte magtta). It jnay perhaps be assumed that all these subsidiary figures are derived from 
Lul, for his encyclopaedic works covered the whole range of contemporary knowledge and Included 
treatises upon many branches of science, 

“ I have been unable to discover the meaning of this word. 


WITH FIGURES DERIVED FROM RAYMOND LUL loi 


(pL XXX, 4). It is drawn in a similar way in Salzingcrs edition,’ where, as on 
the dial, it is called Figiira Demonstmiwae, It represents a kind of com pendium 
of other Figures which it potentially contains: ‘ et sic ista Ars per hanc figuram 
sub compendio speculandi memoriae commendatur 

In this figure there are three pairs of concentric circles, some of which 
should properly revolve in such a way that any of their letters may be brought 
opposite to any letter of the next circle, Tlie two letters thus form what Lul 
calls a ctmiem, which becomes the basis of a premise or proposition. 'I'his 
Figum Demonsimiha is only to be used by the advanced Lullist, for each letter 
carries the sum of meanings ascribed to it in several other figures, and none but 
a practised memory? could carry so condensed a load. I'he two interior circles 
are inscribed with the names of the elements which first emerge from the primal 
chaos, and potentially contain all the species of existence* 'Hie principal mean¬ 
ings of the letters in the two middle circles ( A S T V X Y Z) are: God; the 
Soul or Life; Action and distinction; Virtue and Vice; Opposition ; Tnith; and 
Falsity. In the two external circles, El N and R, at equidistant points mean 
Choke (of the desirable) ; ReJacFon (of the hateful); Chirijieaihn ; and Coufumm^ 
The T in the centre of the Figure as drawn by Lul was originally placed there 
as the name-letter of Figtm^ 'F one of the three most important Figures in the 
system. But, in his symbolic philosophy, the triangle (in which it is here 
enclosed) stands as mediator between the sejuare, oi' emblem of the imperfect, 
and the circle, or emblem of perfection. But as it was also a very ancient 
symbol of the Trinity, the theological and philosophical meanings must have 
been closely linked in Lul's thought, and it is not surprising that later Lul lists, 
such as the person for whom the dial was constructed, should have made the 
latent theological meanings of the triangle explicit by adding the words 
Bekedicta sit Sancta 1'risitas, placed at its sides. 

Below this figure we read: Qtiaecitmpte script a smti ad mslram docfrlHam 
sitnf scrlpta. Disposed in the spandrels are the words ; Giorljim \ le Denm \ 
In \ Doctrials. 

The last Figure (pi, xxx, 3) is engraved outside the lower cover. It embodies 
a series of concentric circles in the style of Lufs Figures, but having in the 
centre the sacred monogram between a cross (above) and three nails (beneath), 
a device, as already noted, often used by Jesuits, but not confined to members of 
their order. 'Fhe outer concentric circles are inscribed with the names of 


' Salzinger, vol. iii, sections: De pgttra tkmenfali, and Cmtpmdium, seu commentum Ariis 
Detmmtritlivae, A very similar figure, in vol, iii, with T In the centre, and the four elements in the 
inmost circles, but with A-P in each of the three outer circles, is described as: Stcunda Flgura T, 

- These four letters occur on the squares in the centre of Lul's figure S {Ftgttra Ammae], 
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Virtues, invocations, prayers, etc.' The two inner circles have respectively: 
'Blessed be the name of the Lord, Amen^; and 'Holy and terrible is His 
name \ At the top of this cover is the text: FHi corn upisceus sapiaifnim \ cou- 
senfa JustUmni \ d Detts prebebit iiiam Hbl (Eccl. 2).* At the bottom: Ante 
obifnin opera re jusitiiam g{t{onta)m no{n) est a pud hiferos invenire cibnijii) (Eccl. 
14)." In the spandrels about the circular Figure: Mtium $api{mtt)ae Hmor 
Domhii (Fs. cx (cxi), lo). 

It may seem that in this paper a disproportionate space has been devoted 
to Raymond Lul and his works. But, as noted at the outset, this dial was the 
property of a Lullist; it was probably valued by him less as a means of telling 
the hour than of profiting by the hour when told. To its owner it was, as its 
inscription implies, 'a lamp guidingthe way of the intellectand an instrument 
of learning. It was a kind of scholastic lade-nteatm^ by the possession of which 
he followed the master’s advice that the Figures should be kept at hand for 
constant reference. We thus have before us something which is more than 
a time-teller: it was a valued possession, bound up with the owners intellectual 
life. It may not be alone in this respect; other such instruments may exist 
But if so they are very rare, and it is well that this fine example should be 
placed on record. Nor need we regret that in the process we have been 
reminded of tlie brave and indefatigable Catalan whose name, now half for¬ 
gotten among us, loomed so largely in the history of medieval thought/ 

' We may note, in addition to Virtues: Sjtntn>bim (the Creed), /ivf Maria^ Pn/fr 
Pmfcepta Decal[ogi), SdtramcHia ; Cottstlia novissima, Tria gttttnt bomntm op^runtf Doua tifructus 
Spiritus Sititefi : In Cteium c{antt^n](iat Capitaiia Pecrafa, Aiima, ht Bpiriittm Sanctum. 

‘ The real reference is : Ecclesiastes i, 33. 

* Eccl, xiv, 17. 

* Apart from his importance to linguists as the first important writer In Catalan, Lul has appealed 
most strongly to our century through his mystical thought. Quite recently two small books have 
been published in England illustrating this aspect of his mind: E. Allison Peers, The Book of the. 
Loiftr and the Beloved, translated from the Catalan of Ramon Lull, with an introductory essay, 1923 ; 
and A. E, Waite, Rayntund Lully, igea. 

It may be of interest to record that the Libraiy of Karlsruhe possesses a fine fourteenth-century 
MS., with a series of illuminations illustrating the career of Raymond Lul (W. Brambaeh, Des 
Rainimtdus Luilius Lebeit iind IVerke in Biidern dei^ .xiv Jahrhnnderts, Karlsruhe, 1893). 


^ V. — Seals in f/te Fttblic Rvconi Office. By R. C. Fowler, Estj.^ O.B,E.y F.S.A, 


[Read 22ncl May 1924] 


Perhaps the first thing to remark about these seals is that tliey have 
suffered serious damage. Of course, anywhere seals are liable to damage. 
1 he chalky composition used in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries becomes 
very friable with age, and sometimes seems only to be held together by the 
varnish; various chemical presen^atives have been suggested, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they are eflfective. Tlie wax of the next three centuries is very 
much better, and a seal free from pressure and left undisturbed should be quite 
perfect to-day. These conditions may often be found in the muniment boxes 
of corporations or old manor Iiouses, but the public records, until their arrange¬ 
ment in the last century, had Iain for many years in such vast piles that seals 
among them had a poor chance. Every one knows that the wax of seals is 
brittle, but it is often forgotten that it is also a liquid and will yield to any 
pressure, however small, if continued long enough; just as we see a block of 
pitch in the street sinking under its own weight, though hard to the touch. 
Deformation of seals is quite common, and occasionally two or more have 
coalesced. Cotton-wool is a good protection against concussion, but it is 
harder than wax and will penetrate it under pressure; while, on the other hand, 
the cases of wood or metal known as skippets are protection against deforma¬ 
tion, but not so much against concussion. 

Next, the collection is very large, the number of varieties running into 
several thousands; even though tlie proiDortion of sur\dvals is very small and in 
the great majority of cases only traces of wax now remain or marks of tags 
where seals were once attached. Almost every class is represented. 'I'he 
formation of a corpus of British seals is certainly not a programme at present 
or for many years to come, and perhaps not even an ideal; but there is plenty 
of work to be done in study of types or classes like that of Sir William Hope 
on seals of bishops, archdeacons, colleges, or municipalities, and of M r, Hunter 
Blair on seals of Northumberland and Durham; and all such studies will 
find material at the Record Office. 
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Thirdly, to gfo again in the other direction, most of the best seals are well 
known. A great many casts in the British Museum collection were made from 
originals at the Record Office; even though references were not kept at first, 
they can often be identified by some imperfection. The classes of Acknow¬ 
ledgements of Supremacy and of Surrenders of Monasteries have been 
thoroughly searched for this. The magnificent set of seals attached to the 
Barons' Letter to the Pope in 1301 has been described and studied several 
times. Laing’s Ancicul Scofiish Seals and Bain's Calendar of Docnmetils 
rcliifhtg fo Sealland describe a large number, though not all, of the Scottish 
seals. Then, too, many of the finest impressions are of famous seals such as 
the Holy Cross of Waltham Abbey and the Virgin and Child of Merton Priory, 
which are found elsewhere. It is annoying to come across several first-class 
specimens of a common seal and then only a single damaged fragment of 
a xcry val liable one. However, the luck probably runs fairly evenly, though 
favouring small size, and fragments often supplement each other usefully, 
perfect specimens not being so common among seals as among postage stamps. 
Some valuable finds have been made in recent years, as, lor instance, the superb 
Palatinate seal of John de Warenne; which may be called doubly unique, for 
no other impression of it is known and no other English seal is of quite the 
same class. 

For very many years the seals lay almost completely neglected, though 
old antiquaries sketched a few from time to time and probably stole others. 
They are ignored in the first Record Commission report of 1800. and tittle 
appears to have been done for them before the establishment of the Record 
Office by the Act of 1838. Loose seals in the Chapter House at West¬ 
minster were placed in new \\’ooden skippets and a rough list of them was 
begun in 1840; the Acknowledgements of .Supremacy and Deeds of Surrender 
\vx.Te listed in 1844 and the seals of the Barons' Letter in 1845. The second 
volume of Bain's Calendar was published in 1884, and many Scottish seals were 
described there for the first time. A number of damaged seals were mended, 
but little was done for their study. The reason, of course, was that written 
records were much more important, or at any rate consiflered so by most 
people, and their* bulk is so enormous that the work of arranging, listing, 
repairing, and cataloguing them, which is still unfinished, taxed the resources 
of the staff to the utmost. But steady progress has been made. In 1890, for 
instance, the Ancient Deeds were packed in separate envelopes, and those with 
the best seals placed in little boxes. And during the last forty years more and 
more care has been directed to the protection of seals, and much learnt from 
experience. 

Loose seals arc easy enough to deal with. Each is placed in a box just 
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large enough to hold it, resting on a pad of cotton-wooi in grease-proof paper, 
with reasonable access to the air, and takes up \‘ery little room. But the case 
of seals attached to documents is different. The ideal would be to give each 
document a box large enough to hold it and its seals flat and comfortably, but 
this is generally impracticable for reasons of space, the Office being already 
crowded. The method serves well for documents with several seals, but the 
ordinary' deed with one or two seals remains folded, just as it was originally in 
a medieval muniment chest, and is placed in a small box or stout envelope 
and stored with others in a larger box, with precautions against concussion. 
Files of documents with seals give most trouble. In a few special cases 
a document with an important seal has been removed and a cross-reference left 
in its place; but usually the file is placed in a box built to fit it, or is otherwise 
protected by stout wooden guards, pads being aflded where necessary. Seals in 
skippets are generally in better condition and need less care. But invariably 
at the present time seals are in greater danger from careless handling than from 
improper storage. 

In 1912 some worthless fragments of seals of known origin and date were 
sent to the Government Laboratory for analysis, and the results have been 
given in a paper by Sir James Dobbie and Dr. J. J. Fox entitled ‘ The Com¬ 
position ol some Medieval Wax Seals'in vol 105 of the Tmnsaftwns of the 
Chemkai Society. 

A definite scheme fora card catalogue was taken up before the war. In 
1912 arrangements were made with Sir William Hope to describe the seals, 
and the form of the card was decided on after careful consultation with him; it 
gives name, colour, shape, size, date, description, legend, other remarks if 
thought neces.sary and desirable, and reference to original, with reference to 
description in the printed British Museum catalogue, if found there. Refer¬ 
ences to other lists, such a,s those of Laing, Douet d'Arcq, or Demay, have 
sometimes been added; but as such searches are often fruitless they have been 
postponed in many cases until the main work shall be done and the card 
revised and prepared for printing. The cards are roughly classified and will 
ultimately be arranged and numbered in a similar manner to the British 
Museum catalogue, with some modifications suggested by experience. Sir 
William went steadily through some of the more likely classes of records, but 
of course he was not giving his whole time to the work, an<l it w^as interrupted 
by the war and then stopped by his death. After an interval it was taken up 
again, and is now proceeding. Most of the chief classes have now been searched, 
and it is improbable that many more important seals remain undiscovered, but 
there is a considerable amount of w^ork still to be done. 

Even before the card catalogue was begun, it was recognized that it was 
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very important to make a collection of moulds and casts of the seals; and this 
was considered, but delayed by pressure of other work and then set aside 
because of the war. Aftenvards it was taken up again, and early in 1922 
definite instructions were given to the repairing department. The principal 
reason was the danger of damage to unique specimens, but it is also thought 
that casts may be more convenient for study and useful for exhibition. It is 
also w ell known that in many cases better photographs can be taken from casts 
than from originals, chiefly because of colour; and experiments have been 
made on colour and material, which are described by Mr. Jenkinson.* When 
all the seals Imve been numbered, the corresponding moulds will receive the 
same numbers; in the meantime they have been given temporary numbers 
which are marked on the cards, and can thus be found without delay. After 
the needs of the Office have been satisfied, it may be possible to sell casts as 
certified copies of records are now sold; but this will not be for a long 
time yet. Of course, tiie Record Office makes casts of its own seals only, and 
does not collect tiicni from outside like the British Museum. 

The various Courts of Law differ very considerably in the number of seals 
found among their records. There is practically nothing in the later courts, nor 
in the King’s Bench or Common Pleas; and very little in the Chancerj^ except 
with the deeds. The great majority come from the Exchequer, but there too 
there is pi'actically nothing in the branches of Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer 
and Exchequer of Pleas. The Augmentation Office has muniments from 
religious houses, with numerous seals'; the Exchequer of Receipt the wardrobe 
debentures; and the King’s Remembrancer large numbers of receipts and 
deeds. But the pick of all arc in the Treasury of the Receipt, formerly in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, which was not an administrative office but 
rather in the nature of a record office. I he Duchy of Lancaster has many 
good seals, most of which have long been known; their bulk is not great, but 
they have been more fortunate in presenMtion than most I'hc Court of 
Wards has a few. The State Paper Office has some impressed armorial signets 
of the sixteenth centiir}'" and later. 

No statistics are ready yet, but some rough notes on colour may he inter¬ 
esting. In a few cases seal and counter-seal are in difierent colours; Battle 
Abbey seems fond of this, and there are other instances in the seals of tlie 
priory of St. Denis, Southampton, the towns of Yarmouth and Denbigh, and 
Swintield, bishop of Hereford. After the whitish seals come to an end and we 
get whole-colour mixtures of wax and resin, the enormous majority are either 
green or red ; green, coloured with verdigris, predominating earlier, and red 
coloured with vermilion, later. It will be remembered that the great seal from' 

' ^-Ittiitpianes /oumai, iv, 38S. 
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Henry III to Henry VUl on the more important documents is always green 
and the privy seal red. A tong way after these colours conies natural wax, such 
as the great seat on minor documents, which is in almost pure beeswax, and 
brown. Then some orange, mostly early, and some bronze, a \’ery hard wax, 
mostly official ] a few black, mainly cockets, a very few reddish purple, and one 
bluish purple, from Rome. There is no blue seal at all, and there appears to 
be none in the British Museum and perhaps none in England. The reason 
was probably the high cost of ultramarine, made from lapis lazuli, but the 
complete alisence of this beautiful colour is remarkable, for it is often found in 
ancient glass. 

There is also no matrix in the Record Office, i^robably any that came to 
the Augmentation Office were destroyed. 

There is a large number of specimens, good and bad, of Great Seals of 
England, but so far nothing has been Ibund to add to the varieties or dates 
given by Wyon and others. The privy seal, half-seal, and other minor royal 
and official seals are much better represented, and there are some which do not 
appear to exist anywhere else, such as the seals attached to the wardrobe 
debentures of the fourteenth century, the delicate tracery of which may have 
been intended, as Mr. C. Johnson has suggested, as a protection against forgery, 
like the engraving of a bank-note. Episcopal, ecclesiastical, and monastic seals 
are numerous, but borough seals comparatively few. The diplomatic docu¬ 
ments have many seals of foreign princes and towns which cannot be found 
elsewhere in England. But to many people the chief attraction will be in the 
lesser armorial seals of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, made while 
heraldry was still flourishing and containing a great amount of new and first 
class heraldic information. The reference books of Burke and Fapworth, 
though still valuable, arc uncritical and out of date. 

The seal.s selected for description and reproduction have been chosen 
either as being unique or rare, or as illustrating some uncommon type of 
design, shape, or legend, or some special idea, such as adaptation to name. 

Uncommon Shape. 

1. Ralph FitzWilliam, thirteenth century, green, ly in. [Anc. deed C 6531] 

Bhieid. A lion crossing a bridge of three arches over a river. Legend: llJTDVliFl FILi’ 

Tbh shape is generally only found with early armorial seals. 

2. Alice de Bussay, tliirteenth century, green, in. [Anc. deed L. 2239] 

l..oacnge. An ox’al gem, a standing figure, with a crescent above and below and a star on 
cither side. Legend i i>!C^tLI 4 VJ[ I; KUCItl : DU ; BVBSJfY. 
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3. William Chacede, 1331, green. Jin. [Anc. deed B. 3007] 

HeuagonaL A head. The legend ^KITEPVO MTHISTRI IJfll begins at the side. 

4. John Lancastre, 1416, red. A in. [Anc. deed D. 4660] 

Cusped quatrefoil. A shield of arms, seven 6ary, a border, a basion, between a lion on each 
side, an eagle above, and a wivem below. No legend. Perhaps a signet. 

5. Thomas Wymondham, 1508, red. ^ in. [Anc. deed B. 6556] 

Square. A lion's head erased with e^caggerated head and open mouth. Legend in field 
^tin? (PronUbm. A signet; the usual shape is an octagon. 


ARKANGliMOT OF LegEKD. - 

6. Official of Richard Gravesend, bishop of Lincoln, 1273, green. li in. [Anc. 
deed B. 11356] 

Above, 3 half-length figure of the bishop with ri^t hand raised in benediction and pastoral 
staff in left; in base, under an arch a head. Between these is an extremely uncommon arrange¬ 
ment of the legend in five finest 

[SiyiUlj]; OFFlCi 
[IfLdTpfTJS : blH 


. ICST . , . 

HPISCtiPI 

7. James dc Mesnyl, 1276, green, i in, [Anc. deed L. 1791] 

A gem, a figure w'alkiug wnth staff in right hand and cross over left shoulder. There is 

a double legend, an inner ring IhC ■ (IST * TEMOR » Hft •»* and an outer . ISfODBI DH 

MHt'llIjLlOM ■ > ‘ . Protably the outer ring is an addition to the original seal. The double ring 
is generally only used for legends of exceptional length. 

8. Peter Coc of Checkendon, 1316, green. j in. [Anc. deed D. 6117] 

The legend S' PHTRI KOK IF f:ii5Th”H is continued in the field IKIHH, a tassel device filling 
the space left. 

Names. 

9. Adam de Howtonc, 1315. green, t in. [Anc. deed D. 7941] 

Adam and Kve standing on either side of the Tree of Life, round which is coiled the Serpent. 
The legend is a rhyming hexameter; fl lEOti S16MV VIR F0iDIW!E VIP’JE IjlisHV, 

10. John de Drokenesford, keeper of the wardrobe, canon of York, 1308, red, 

li in. [Anc, deed WS. 2] 

On a field sown with trefoils, figures of St, John Baptist standing on a corbel and pointing to 
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a roundel with the Holy and St John Evangelist with patm-branch standing on an eagle 

holding in its beak a scroll lettered IW PRJMCIPIO,, which the saint upholds in his right handn 
The legend runs: (Head of our Lord) S' lOhSMIS (dragon) OH DROliHH’ (angel) OL’IOI CTtHO 
(cup and devil) 1C I HBOK. 

IT. Katharine de la Pole, 1366, red. is in. [Anc. deed AS. 243] 

St. Katharine standing and holding in front of her a large shield of arms, <t fisu anti three 
kopareis' heads (de la Pole.) On each side a Katharine wheel. SlGiOliVM KTETtRlMH DH bit 
POLH. 

12. Nicholas de Hugate, 1344, red. \l in. [Anc. deed WS, 60] 

St. Michotas the bishop standing on a couchant leopard and blessing three boys standing in 
a tub. In the background an oak tree with a bird singing on a branch. -sltSUJlIJiliVl'I * l'IICbUL:f!i • 
Dfl . ItVt^JtTfl • Cli’IOl. The design is taken from the legend that St. Nicholas of Myra brought 
back to life three boys who had been boiled in a tub, 


SURNAMHS. 

13. Elias de Wheteleye, 132S, red. 1 in. [Anc. deed W.S. 541] 

Five birds pecking at an ear of wheat, widi a leopard’s head above. (IHG DH 

’^haTHLeve. 

14. John de la Rivere, 1337, red. ij in. [Anc. deed BS. 425] 

Upon the waves of a shallow river with water plants a shield of arms, /lun dittfuees, with 
a chained swan above. .l.SK?lULaH : lOliKWWlS : DH : Li5T ; IMVHlVil. 

15. John Foxholes, 1426, red. I in. [Anc. deeds C. 2412, RS. 404] 

A fox looking out from his hole. Uokc ilfllcl foctb- A .signet. 

16. Thomas Gardiner, 1569, red. I in. [Anc. deefl DD. 54] 

A gardener digging with a spade. THOMAS GARDINER. Interesting because of its 
late date. 


Curious. 

17, Walter de Grendone, 1333, red. i in. [Anc. deed BS. 16] 

The man in the moon. Within the horns of a decrescent moon a man in tunic and hood 
carrving on bis back a bundle of sticks in front of him a little dog and in the field two stars. 
Hexameter legend : CVRSPIMISB PhHiK) 6HR0 TH WKliTHRfl DDCBBO, According to an 
old legend a rustic who had stolen a bundle of thorns from a hedge was carried up to the 
moon in punishment. 
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18. John de Gynewelle^ canon of Salisbur)^ 1343, red. in. [Anc. deed 
LS. 213] 

In A richly cusped sexfoil the sacred moiiograni, with the head of otir I.ord m the middle 
with the letters T and S above and below. To the right is the legend S' lOli’ SVHflWCriiWr, 
and on the monogram are other letters. 

19. Peter de Cestria, 1290, red. i in. [Anc. deed L. 1904] 

The head of our Lord, with nimbus, in high relief. SISIW i PflTRl; DH : CtlSTRlJt. 

2a John le Chaunter, 1366, dark greea li in. [Anc. deed BS. 77] 

In a trefoil with fleurs-de-lis outside, three heads with crovros of fleurons meeting in the 
centre. ^I^FRVtsI STtTIS VITIS TltaS POOVLK TRmJf SITITIS (?) 

21. Thomas Esperun, early thirteenth century, white varnished brown. li in. 

[Anc. deed A. 2583] 

A figure with sceptre (?) and book (?) above the west elevation of a church. ^IfSlCflliLVl'I 
TItUI U1 Df: HSPmlVH, 

22. Richard de Folevile, thirteenth century, greea il in. [Anc. deed AS. iS8] 

A figure seated in a chair and reading a book upon a lectern before him. ikSlGlljIi' RICItllDI 
I)(l rOLHViLH. 

23. William de Boudon, 1327, red. l A in. [Anc. deed AS. 57] 

Four cusped circles conjoined, with the emblems of the four Evangelists. M3SRO' MISTh' 
nVG’ lOIi - 

24. John de Sandalc, late thirteenth centuiy^ red. H in. [Loose Seal A. 207] 

A gem with a compound device 6f the heads of an eagle, a 1>earded man, and a youth. Pen¬ 
tameter legend: ^ItSl IlOlt VIS CReWtlUH CRfltKI 


Wardrobe Debentures. 

25. Ingelard de Warlee, keeper of the wardrobe, 1314, red. is? in. [Anc. deed 

WS. 4] 

A cross with five leopards' heads on it, between the Hand of God, a leopard, a clerk’s head, 
and a castle. stSHCRHTVM : iHfsUliKRni : DH ; WHRUetl. 

26. Thomas de Carton, 1329, red. 1, in. [Anc. deed WS. 19] 

In a tracer led quatrefoil, two angels lifting out the body of St. Katharine from her tomb on 
Mount Sinai. Between diem is a Katharine wheel, with the Hand of God above, and on the 
mount a shield of arms, ermme and a (kief mith three steam. (Holy Lamb ?) llUMTt! SUP VLTJE 
SlHff PRO TliOMK SIS KKTtiRlWH. 
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37, John Charnels, 1337, red li in. [Anc. deed WS. 29] 

I n a circle within a sexfoil a shield of arms, a cross CHgmiieii wit/i tfte iiitdtUc tvftftd etrcHiarfy^ 
between the letters I 0 h; all wkhin a ring of six semicircles with traceried spandrels between, con¬ 
taining (i) the Lamb and Flag, (a) a half figure qf our Lady with the Dove flying towards her 
( 3 ) a half figure of St, Paul witli sword and book, (41 a half figure of a man with hands raised in 
prayer, ( 5 ) a half figure of St Peter with key, ( 6 ) the angel of the Annunciation, Legend in the 
spandrels I Dtl ChKRM«LHS, 

28. Richard de Feribi, 1537, red, i in. [Anc, deed WS. 23] 

A leopard’s head with three rampant bodies; the head of our t,ord in a pointed oval above, 
S161LLVH ® EUCKRUI ® DH ® FfJRlBl ® GLtlRlCI. 

29. John Cok, 1347, red. 1 in. [Anc. deed WS. 30] 

In an oval sexfoit, the eagle of St. John with upraised wings standing on a ImII. iaqiiiU 

30. Thonias de Clopton, 1349, red. il in. [Anc, deed WS. 33] 

In an oval octofoil with cross-hatched field, two keys erect with a wand laid across them ; on 
cither side a small cinquefoil. PRO Itllild 655IU)* D’ THWfPUU’ T O' tJJjOPTOR. 

31. Henrj' de Walton, 1359, red. il in. [Anc, deed WS. 40] 

In a canopied housing a full-faced mantled helm with crest, on a torse n tcopnrd's head and 
neck ’, between ivfo ttefoiled canopied niches each containing an angel holding a shield of arms, 
crttsily/iichy, a (im rampant, both lions facing the helm. 1?] mfltl ■ 6 c * aOliilfonc accfelij 
nchrmuiRitc. 

32. William de t'aflcc, 1360, red. in. [Anc. deed WS. 43] 

In a quaircfoil in nch tracery, a key with trefoil bow between the letters Jflf and 5 .ft. 
L^end: ’^tdtdiur ccrd qb cUlii - no ccrot (ta. 


Ecclesiastical. 

33. Simon Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, 137^, red- iR in. [Anc. deed 
BX. 479] 

Beneath a panelled canopy the I’rinity, W’itb two angels, one above the other, on each side. 
Around are the heads of the archbishop, with right hand raised in benediction and cross in left, 
and the seventeen bishops of the province, all mitred and vested, each with a short inscription 
below (? the name of the see) and a small canopy above. 

Professor Jenkins has recently discovered an entry in the register of Archbishop Reynolds, 
f, a6it, which seems to refer to this seal. Reynolds in 1330 collated the church of Saltwood to 
his chancellor Master John de Bruyion, and at the end of the instrument are these words; 

fn cuius rei testimonium sigiltum nostrum est appensuni.^ Et quia idem eancellarius 
noster uirumque sigilJutn officii dignitatis nostre, magnum videlicet atque parvum, continue 
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sccum gestat, nos sigiJlum nostrum privatum rotundum in custodia nostra remanens, in cuius 
circumfetencia octodecim episcoporum mitrata capita sunt insculpta, dorso sigillt nostrj liic 
appensl imprimi fecimua ad huius rci evidenciam pleniorem. 

The seal was apparently made by Reynolds and passed down to Sudbut^’, and used by both 
privately, which is strange in view of its remarkable character. The only other known specimen 
is a damaged fragment attached to another private deed of Sudbury in 1379. [Anc. deed B 5 .412] 

34. Adam Houg^hton, bishop of St. Davids [1361-Sy], 1365, dark green. 2 b in. 
[Anc, deed LS. T02] 

Within a double housing, under a super'Canopy with a seated figure of our Lord in majesty, 
standing figures of St. Andrew and St, David as archbishop ; below, under a supportingareh, the 
bishop mitred and vested, with crozier, with hands in prayer, On either side, interrupting the 
legend, is a shield of arms : dexter, OM France mtd England ffuarkrty, sinister, a /esse wd/t ihree 
uncoiain charges hetieeen six crasskis. SKslbb* 5 — ■ MUMHVHS' ^ WPI J 

35. John Hnlton, bishop of Carlisle [1292-1323], green, 3 in. [Loose seal G.22] 

The bishop standing on a corbel, mitred and vested, with rationale brooch on breast (a late 
example) and fanon hanging from left wrist, with right hand raised in benediction and crozier in 
left. The field is diapered, and above his head is a canopy representing a church. S' • lOblS • 
DHI . GRJE • KKRblOLHOSlS - ffPlSCOPl. 

This is his first seal, for Mrs. Ware, in her account of seals oJ the bishops in Arehaeotogicat 
Jaurmtl^ voL xlviii, describes a fragment dated 1393 at St. John's College, Cambridge. In 1314 
he used another seal of a different type. [Anc, deed AS. 3*91 

36. Hervey de Borham, dean of St. Paurs, London [1274-6], white. 24 in. 
[Anc. deed AS. 537] 

Under a canopy the dean standing fully vested, on a boar(?); on each side a panel with 
a head in a circle. S’ hHRViJ|l URjC^TlR SCI PSVLl LOnoOK', 

It is unusual to find a whitish seal so well presen'ed. 

•P 

37. Priory of St. Oswald, Noitell, 1280, g^reen. 24 in. [Anc. deed AS. 4S4] 

St. Oswald the King, with early crown w'ith pendants, seated on a throne with wolf-head ends, 
holding in his right liand a short sceptre with cross paly and in his left an orb w'ith short stall 
carrying a bird (?). SlGIbbV ♦ OSWKbl)’ RttGlS & SR Dti NOSflLT. 

The seal is much earlier than the deed, and probably dates from the foundation of the priory 
soon after 1114, It was noted in the 1846 edition of MomsHcoyt, vi, 91, but seems to have been 
overlooked since. 

38. Abbot of VVaverley, 1363, green, il in. [Anc. deed A A. 457] 

An abbot vested for mass with pastoral staff and book standing under a canopy springing 
from leopard's head corbels r field diapered. On either side is a shield of arms, dexter Lngtand, 
sinister the abbey I?) . RL^ W?t 7 HRIjRy«. 

Probably late thirteenth century- 
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39, 40. Walter Wattes or Lovel, 1373, red. 1 in. [Anc. deed D. 9593] 

A shield of arms, a chaplet t?), above which is seated a figure with right hand raised in 
benediction and flag jn left; on either side a female figure, dexter, crowned, with sceptre, sinister 
with palm-branch. Sl<S\ ■ ■ - * THIS WJtliTlIR] JjOVHL. 

Attached to the same deed is the seal of Joan hts wife, which is exactly the same without the 
legend. Apparently this is an instance of the use of the screw-matrix, 

41, 43. Philip de Aylesbury, 1372, red. in. [Anc. deed A. 6183] 

A sliield of arms, a cross ami a laid of three points^ between palm-branches. *i 5 ’ ♦ Kill « Of I 
JELtJSBVRl, 

The seal seems to be rather older. It was used by his son Roger in 1394 £A. 6870I, but in 
1412 Roger used another jAS, 122!, which is the same with the legend altered to suit his own 
name (no. 42). 

43. Tliomas Catesby, 1386, red. it in. [Anc. deed BS. 359] 

In a traceried panel, a shield of arms, a qitarler with a two-headed eagle in the quarter^ field 
diapered, and mantled helm with crest, a cat with a collar about his neck standing on a cap of 
estate. 

44. Ernald Savage, 1382, red l i in. [Anc. deed BS, 369] 

In a traceried panel a shield of arms, six limSt with a hawk’s lure above. [^lg(IJlblt) (lure} 
(Sen a I Si {lure) 

45. Patrick Dunbar, carl of March, 1334, red. !,‘* in. [Anc. deed AS. 269] 

A shield of arms, a Hom rampaHt with a hordcr sotv» with dttqit^oilSf hanging from a full-faced 
helm surmounted by a castle with a lady above holding out a crown in each hand over a lion on 
either side peeping out from behind the castle. Helm and shield supported by two wodewoscs. 
Below the shield a wivern. SKpUjLVI I-COI RTIS OH MJfRCfitK. 

46. William de Bracebrigge, 1347, red. R in. [Anc. deed L. 1322] 

A shield of arms, x-air, oh a fesse ttt'o rowels, between two wivems. In place of the usual 
legend is the motto + KLTTS hKPLHS 

47. Alice (Lacy) wife of Ebulo Lestraunge, 1324, green. 1A in. [Anc. deed 
AS. 253] 

A shield of arms, a lion rautpaul (Lacy), iinpaltng six lions {LongQ^peci, between three wivems. 
In place of the legend is a running scroll of vine leaves and bunches of grapes with the letter 5 ? at 
the top and L at the foot. She was daughter and heir of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, by 
Margaret Longespee. 

48. Richard de Eccleshale, treasurer of Calais, 1355, red. in. [Anc deeds 
WS. 70, 615] 

In a richly traceried triangle, between three circles each containing a leopard’s head, a shield 
of arms, a /esse and six crossfets fikhy with three ronndels on the fesse. Hexameter legend : 
SQVTVl-I RICISRDJ COllSURVHliT TR«S LHOPKRDJ. 
voi., ucxiv. ti 
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49. William dc Paston, 1307, red. i in. [Anc. deed RS. 41] 

In a quatrefoil a lozenge of anns» between the busts of four praying monks. S’ WTI^L’l 
OR PJISTOH CIi'lCI. 

50. William Granson, 1358, bronze-grecn. i. in. [Anc. deed AS. 306] 

Filling the whole circle, these arm^ pnty of six pistes and a bend xoHh ihrfe scallops on #4 in 
citiefo nmet. (Bui 11 a me Dc iBratltfoa 0lcf Ufla Jtin- 13 it bona. 

5]. John de Dictone. 1319, green, in, [Anc. deed WS. 261] 

In a sexfoil a roundel of arms, a saltire coHsed indented mth Jive moriieis on it, Sl(?ILTiVM • 
lOh’lS ■ OR * DICTOHO • CL’IGI. 

52. Isabel de Saunbi, early fourteenth centiir}', used by Thomas Disner in 1390, 

red. vJ in, [Anc. deed BS. 338] 

A shield of arms,_/>!?//>', between three roundels of arms, top and dexter two bars and three 
romdels in ebief sinister a l*oat^s head. In the upper part are tw'o popinjays, and in base a rabbit 
and a bird (?}. S’ ISKBeULR UR SKVHIil. 

53. Margaret de Umfraville, lady of Badlcsmcre, 132S, red. ih in, [Anc. deed 
LS. 188] 

Three shields of arms; the middle a citnttnfoil behiffenfour cntwsfrfc, a haston, impaling a /esse 
hetnven two gemelham, for her two husbands Giles de Umfraville, d. 1303, and Bartholomcar de 
Badlesmere, d, 1322 ; dexter three chevrons and a label of three pieces for her father Thomas de 
Clare; sinister a saltire and a label of three pieees for her mother J utian FitzMaurice. ♦ S’ I’lTfR- 
6KRRTH DR flllPRKMVILLR DBo DR BSDRljRSMtiR. 

54. [Eleanor de Bohun, wife of Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby], 1273, green. 

I A in. [Anc. deed L. 2233] 

Between two lions rampant above and two sheaves below, a lozenge of arms, dimidiated per 
fessc, Ferrers and Boitun. In place of the legend are lozenges, cinquefoils, and letters, wTth 
a leopard’s head in base. Two of the lozenges are charged with three chevrons (Clare), and one 
is voided (Quincy). 

The deed to which this remarkable seal is attached is a defeasance by GlLbert de Clare, earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford, of a bond by Ferrers ; though not indented, it is probably the equi¬ 
valent of a counterpart by Ferrers, using his w'ife’s seal. 

55. Alice de Vere, countess of Oxford, 1297, red. I in. [Anc, deed A. 5577] 

Within two interlacing squares, a shield of arms, qimrterlv, in the frst quarter a motet |De 
Vere). * S' SJSVNFOUDISSH, 

The use in the legend of what appears to be a nickname is remarkable. She W'as the daughter 
and heiress of Gilbert de Saunford, who died in T248; married in 1253 or earlier, when she must 
have been very young, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, who died in 1396; and died herself in 
1312. The Ete Veres claimed a barony of Saunford through her. 
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56. Rose, wife of Richard Mounfort, 1574, red, 1 in. [Anc deed AS. 304] 

In a cusped panel a shield of anns, a fesse cheeky attei ihre4 seaHofts impaling bendy of ku pieces 
andborder, ^igill': roICfrF i iTtOurifort 

The husband's arms, which are on his own seal also attached to the deed, are here placed on 
the sinister side. 

57. Humphrey de Bohun, carl of Hereford and Northampton. 

58. Miles de Stapeltun. 

59. John de Burley. 

6a Walter Devveros. 

61. Richard dc Waldegrave. 

These Hve seals are attached to two bonds [Anc. deeds L. 1638, 1^391 made at Epiphany, 
1363. at Thorn in Prussia, for money to be paid at Bruges within fourteen days of Easter. It will 
be seen that Burley’s seal is of the ordinary English type, and the other four quite different, ol 
inferior workmanship and apparently made by the same man. Presumably the four owners had 
not their seals with them, and had these specially made. They do not seem to have been used 
again, but there is no reason to doubt the deeds, which are found duly cancelled among the 
Bohun muniments. 


Royal and Official. 

62. Henry, prince of Wales [1399-1413], brown. 2^ in. [Loose Seal G. 6] 

A shield of arms, France modem and England quarterly^ a label of three points, with helm and 
crest, on a cap of estate a standing lion. On each side a labelled ostrich feather held upright in 
the beak of a chained swan. : l^rfntlptil : ilQldir : SDuciil ; iSqtttrait : Cd^tc Cortiub : 

CorntUH ; Cr^ic ; 

The mother of Henry V \vas Mary Bohun, and swans were badges of the Bohun family. 

63. Exchequer of Chester, 1354, green, i f in. [Anc. deed AA. 444] 

Within octagonal tracery, a shield of arms. England and a label of three points, :$lGlliL' 
flOWHlUH FUj’ BBGIS TtHfsIi' COI IITIS CBJSTR'. 

64. Edward, earl of Rutland and Cork, admiral of England, 1397, red. 2J in, 

[Hxch. Diplomatic Document 33 

A single-masted ship on waves with crow’s-nest full of spears and full mainsail of arms of 
Si. Edaiard with a label of three pieces on a diaperedfield, impaling Old France and England ifttmieriy 
with a label of pvc pieces each with three roundels. On the stem platform a banner with three labelled 
ostrich feathers. All on afield diapered with scrollwork. S’ tSOtodCbj : CotUitttI ; bC : Eurtelanb 
[ ‘ • cork ! aumiralf : ^riglir. 
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Towns. 

65. Bridport, Dorset, 1534, red. 2 in. [Antx deed BS. 104] 

Two upright posts wth 3 rope stretched tsut between them and coiled up or the ground at 
One end, at the other is an uncertain object. Above is a large shield of arms, Ffttncf tnodtm ond 
England qnarttrfy, ensigned with a crown of cinquefoils, i CoiltinlJllC ’ ?PfUf J OC • 

l&ri&portr 5e 

Probably early fifteenth century. 

66 . Denbigh, 1285, dark green. 2j in. [Anc. deed LS. 33] 

In the lower part a triple-towered castle, the remainder of the field plain. Legends 
*1. S’ GOMVWtl ; BVRtsaHSi V : DtJ: UlMBtlY. It has a smaller counter-seal in red wax. with 
the field quite plain and legend t S0CRQT* B • ■ - ■ Dtl DIMB'. 

Apparently this was an unfinished seal. 


Foreign. 

67. George, duke of Saxony, 1511, red. 24 in. [Dipl. Doc. 737] 

On a cross a splayed eagle with two crowned heads having on its breast a shield, hao lions passant 
I? Friesland); on the upper limb a crowned lion rampant (? Thuringia). In the quadrants are, 
(i) six bars and a cromn in bend fSaxony), (3) a Hon rampant (7 Meissen), (3) itvo pales (Landsherg), 
(4) a splayed m^e etmened (Palatinate of Saxony}. Legend on a scroll: Sl^llitiVM DVCVM 
STCXOHIH HT GVBSRHStTORVM FlUSW, 

68. Town of Bilbao, Spain, 1481, greenish black. 2 in, [Dipl. Doc. 576] 

A horizontal bridge over a river, with four piers of masoniy and a triple-turreted tower on 

it. a Da a concii4IjIo a m bilvko, 

69. Town of Bergen op Zoom, Holland, 1496, dark green. 24 in. [Dipl. Doc. 
1412] 

On a field diapered witli scrollwork, a shield of arms, field diapered, three saltires, supported 
by two naked men and one naked woman. *S' OFIDT g UeRWUnSlfS « SVIPBRJ^OMRI I £ 5tO 
CRVSKS. 

Probably fourteenth centuryv 

70. Town of Ypres, Flanders, 1508, dark green. 3 in. [Dipl. Doc. 716] 

The Cloth Hall with its tower and spire, within a 1>attled wall with gatehouse in front. 
Above on either side is a shield of arms, dexter a lion rampant, sinister a cross vairand oh a chiej 
a hm-barred cross. The legend, round the upper half only, is all broken away. 

Probably late fourteenth century. 
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V .—Fiinis from ibe Slurry graveh* Kent, By Hexry Dewey, Esq.^ F.G,S,^ 

ami REtWN-ALD A< Smith, Esq,^ i\S,A. 


Read loth April 192;:}. 


A COMBINATION of circumstanccs having recently brought the Canterbury 
gravels into prominence, a preliminary survey of some implement-bearing 
deposits in the Stour valley is now offered to the Society for comparison or 
contrast with the report on the Swanscombe and Dartford areas in the Thames 
valley published in Arckaeologuiy Ixiv and Ixv. The map of Kent issued by the 
Geological Sur\^ey in 1865 showed only the solid geology, not the Drift deposits, 
which date from the human period and provide abundant (if often puzzling) 
evidence as to the sequence of primitive dwellers in this region: The geological 
map is now being revised, four sheets having already been published; and as 
the series of memoirs accompanying the sheets includes a survey of the palaeo¬ 
lithic relics and conditions, a special effort is required to disentangle the recent 
geology of the Stour valley, which, in comparison with the lower Thames, has 
been unaccountably neglected. 

For some years collectors have been busy in the neighbourhood of Canter- 
Ijury, but their harvest has been richer in specimens than in scientific evidence; 
and it was not till three years ago when Dn A. G. Ince took up the subject and 
began to obscr\''e the gravel-workings about a quarter of a mile from his own 
house, that the geological and archaeological interest of the neighbourhood 
became apparent Thanks to him, the successive faces of one pit through which 
runs the joo ft. contour, have been noted, and the many implements they produced 
have been presen^d and plotted on diagrams drawn to scale. He has without 
reserve placed his notes and specimens at our disposal, and has on several 
occasions conducted us round the pits and communicated his impressions of the 
results obtained. Our own thanks and those of fellow-workers in this field are 
due to him for an important contribution to a subject that still teems with diffi¬ 
culties and can only be advanced by such careful and continuous observation 
on the spot. 
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Dr. Ince’s method of recording the exact provenance of each implement 
should be mentioned here. Along the top of the excavation posts were inserted 
at lo ft inter\^als, one series running east and west, the other north and soutli. 
Each find was carefully measured from the fixed points, and its height above 
the Thanet Sand recorded Plans and sections (fig. 23) of the successive work¬ 
ings w'ere marked by a dot at the point where the implement lay, and a separate 
number was assigned to each. The precise spot of each discovery is thus 
recorded, and no other pit in England has ever been so carefully watched or 
mapped so systematically. 

The gravel-pits (fig! i) that form the subject of the present inquiry are 
situated to the north and north-east of Slurry and eastwards of the road bet^yeen 
that village and Herne Bay. Maps: Six-inch, Kent 35 S.E.; 36 S.W, Onc- 
inch, New Series 273; Old Series, geological, sheet 3. 

They are worked by several contractors, and from west to east are known 
as (i) Homersham’s west pit, (2) Ashenden's west pit, (3) Homersham’s east pit, 
(4) Ashendeds east pit, {5) Dadd and Cooper's pit, all lying within the rectangu¬ 
lar area bounded by the Herne Bay Road, the Island Road, the Hoade’s Court 
Road, and Hawe Lane. 

Homersham's west pit (fig. 2) lies immediately east of Herne Bay Road and 
about 330 yds. north of Sturry station. Our work lay principally in this pit, 
and detailed records have been taken of the sections exposed during three 
years' investigation. The deposits are about 30 ft. thick, but diminish from the 
centre both north wards and southwards on account of the walls of Thanet Sand 
that bound the old river channel in which they lie (fig. 3). Brick-earth overlaps 
the gravel at St. Aubyns on the north and at the vicarage on the south side of the 
pit. The centre of the deposit lies at the level of the 100 ft. contour line, while the 
base of the gravel is here just below the 70 ft. level above Ordnance Datum. 
The deposit is characterized by a basal even-bedded gravel up to 3 ft. thick, every¬ 
where overlain by conspicuously current- or false-bedded gravel and sand, 
covered in turn by a variable thickness of brick-earth overlain by the soil. 
In June 1921 the north-facing section of the pit (fig. 23) showed the following 
deposits: 

Feel 


Soil 

Gravel I 

Sand and clay . 
Gravel 
Sand 


current-bedded 


Clay and gravel 
Thanet sand 


a 



6-10 

t-5 

3 6 {6 in old river-bedj 
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This face has been observed by Dr. Incc; and records taken at intervals reveal 
the irregular character of the depr^its. The basal bed of clayey gravel has 
ahvays acted as an impendous layer to percolating rain, and in consequence 



Fig. 1. Geological Sketch'map of the vaUey of the Great 
Stour at Sttiiry. 



Fig. 2. PJan of Hoiiier^ham'a west 
pit^ Slurry. 



Shn-i\y 

Pit Sttn.. 

/OO/?: SOftO.D. [ 





Hffrijtfhial a _^ ^ OliUtoFien 
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Fig. 3. Geological ejection across the valley of ihc Great Stour at Slurry. 


a marked band is frequently observable above it, in which the black dioxide of 
manganese has become concentrated. The basal bed is tough, as the clay acts 
as a binding niatnx to the pebbles; and in marked contrast with it the overlying 
gravels are of loose texture, and * run" when undermined by the spade. These 
coarse, loose gravels are frequently stained black locally wdth the manganese 
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dioxide, and many of the palaeolithic implements bear on their surfaces thin 

deposits of that substance . ,_ 

During our preliminary^ investigation in Ju^ 192' ovate . 

taken out at a depth of 17 ft. from the surface. Dr I nee has 
upwards of 200 other implements from this southern end of the pit, and has 

distinguished them as the X, S, and A series. ^ , ,, j*, 

Ac foreman digger stated that only eight implements had been discover 

during the removal of about 16 tons of gravel in the year 1920, and Pro¬ 
portion he thinks represents the average yield. We are not able to express an 
opinion ms to the value of this estimate, but in our experience it appears to be 
too low. The same workman stated that ‘ ovate ' implements always occur low 
down in the gravel, whereas the 'pear-shaped’ forms are found just below 
brick-earth and are usually rolled and stained But some implements of pear- 
shape had been obtained from what he descnbecl as ‘rafts of san^ and these 
had sharp, unrolled edges and points, and thus differ from the hand-axes found 
in the surrounding gravel. The masses of sand described by the worltman form 
a conspicuous feature of the current-bedded layers of gravel in Sturry 
district 'Phey are derived from either the Thanet Sand or from a Pleistocene 
deposit of earlier age than the one in which they occur. Frequently, also, Icns- 
shaped masses of bedded loam or clay from the \\ oolwich 
resting on one of their pointed ends with the bedding nearly vertical and the 
underlying bed bent, contorted, or even broken up. 

exposed in Ashenden's west pit where masses of Woolwich clay rested at hi^gh 
angles on even-beddcc! laminated brick-earth; and at the point of contact the 
laminae were broken, bent, and twisted. It is obvious that such friable, so t 
masses could not have floated in water in their present state or been driven 
with violence into underlying formations. They must, therefore, have^ been 
rigid when carried to their present position. If they were frozen at that time 
there is no difficulty in accounting for their conveyance, for similar masses 
are familiar elsewhere in areas acknowledged by all geol^ists to be glaciated. 
An instance may be cited at the Biddenham pit 

valley In the large gravel-pit the section consists of about 6 ft. of even-bedded 
gLei overlain by perhaps lO ft. of unassorted material. Locally l^^gc m^es 
of chalk-y boulder clay have been forced downwards into the even-bedded 
gravel and greatly disturb it. Tylor observ^ed similar phenomena in a clay-pit 
at Erith, Kent, where a mass of Thanet Sand measuring 38 ft. by 8 ft, with a por¬ 
tion of the Woobvich pebble-ljed attached to it, w'as lying upon and ^ 

mass of Woohvich shell-bed measuring 12 ft. by 6 ft, by 5 It and near another fallen 
niece the whole enveloped in a mass of purple clay, lying at 65 ft. above O.LX 
He remarks on the ' difficulty of understanding what kind of water removed 
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such incoherent mntericils nncl re-deposited them ^^'[thout dcstioying^ tlictn , nnd 
conipnres the disturbed m^isses of chcilk nt 1 riiiiniin^h^nii Norfolk, with the 
Erith instances/ 

Although there are no indubitable glacial deposits at Sturry, the phenomena 
lust described point to arctic conditions at that period in the Stour valley, and 
also in the Thames valley, at a time when the two rivers were flowing at about 
the same height above sea-level. 

The current-bedded gravel has been removed at several places by what 
appear to have been torrents from sudden floods, which ripped out gullies in the 
surface, afterwards filled up with later deposits. One such gully is still exposed 
in 1 lomcrsham’s east pit, and measures about 20 ft. wide. The torrents appear 
to have coursed soutln^'ards, whereas the river-deposits were laid down by water 
flowing in an easterly direction. After the period of cloud-bursts had ceased, 
more peaceful conditions obtained, and water laden with the finest mud 
deposited the brick-earth. The land during this long sequence of events had 
steadily sunk, while the river widened its channel, since the basal gravels are 
overstepped by the current-bedded deposits; and these in turn by the brick- 
earths. Then an uplift occurred, and the river changed its course, leaving its 
former channel high and dry. 

From the following descriptions of the pits the characters already men¬ 
tioned may be recognized. One feature calls foi special mention, and that is 
the abundance of silicified w'ood in these fluviatile deposits. Sections of stems 
up to a foot in length are common, and some of the branches w'crc probably 
6 in. in diameter. Specimens were sliced for microscopic examination, but not 
much light can be thrown upon their origin. For the following report we are 
indebted to Professor A. C. Seward, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


Nofe on a sped men of iikotykdonous ttvW from Sinrry, Kent. 

The wood appears to have been bored by Teredo or some other wood-boring animal. 
In all probability it is a stem of one of the Emaeeae. It agrees very closely with 
the structure of Ckihra arborea, but it is impossible to assign the specimen to a definite 
species or even genus, It is interesting to notice that the annual rings are not very 

dearly marked. . . , . , t 1 -jv 1 

ft would seem from the presence of borings that the wood may have been drilled 

some distance before its arrival at the place where it was found. 

Section \V (fig. 4), from which half the implements illustrated were cleru^ed, 
is about the middle of the east face of the pit, and in the line of greatest depth, 

‘ Tylor, A., Omiri. Jonnu Geoi. Soc,, vol. >txv, i86g, pp, S3 9. 
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the Thanet Sand floor rising from this point southward to form the southern 
bank of the original notch in the hillside; and other remnants of the bank are 
visible farther east, parallel to the road. The southern end of W was 54 ft from 
the southern lace called A (fig. 2), and itself extended northward for 63 ft, reach¬ 
ing a deptli of nearly 30 ft A hundred implements are plotted as coming from 
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Fig. 4. Section of cast siifa of Honietsbaci’s n-tsl pit, Slun^, dots lowing the Jocotion of iniplcmcnts. 

this section, and the general stratigraphy was clear. The red gravel, resting on 
the Thanet Sand floor of the pit, yielded specimens of St Achcul types, mostly 
under the black band but a few' in or just above that band, which was 21 ft 8 in, 
from the surface. The next prolific horizon included a few feet below 
the upper clay band, about 14-18 ft. from the surface, the flints being of 
St. Acheul 11 and Le Moustier character. About 9 ft from the surface was 
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a barren layer, and near the top of the upper gravels and sands, at about 6 ft. 
from the surface, were found a few rolled hand-axes of Chelles or St. Acheul 
ty pc, also, between the loam and the brick-earth beneath it, Avere a tew small 
implements about 4 ft. from the surface, either of the Cave or Neolithic period. 
The red gravel at the base of the deepest section thins out and disappears 
as thcThanet Sand rises towards the south ot the pit ; and a sharp hand-axe of 
St Acheul I date was found in some shingle just above the black band at tlie 
end of May 1921, when this manganese deposit was found to come into close 
contact with the Thanet Sand. 

Fig. 5. Ovate hand-axe of St. Acheul type with even culting-cclgc all round, not 



K]g. 5- Ovate hand-^c (front and 
aide views) (4)- 


Fig. 6^ Poinieci ovate hand^aso* 
svith curved tsido (|Jp 


Fig, 7, Pear-shaped hand-aiec 
(front and aide vtews) fi). 


curv'cd, with deep ochreous patina all over, and fenuginous deposit on one face; edges 
dulled. L. 3-6 in. Found in red gravel at 25 ft. from the surface of section W, 

Fig, 6. Pointed ovate with one face nearly flat, black and brown, fairly lustrous, with 
cutting-edge all round, the sides being even and cur\^*d in reversed S form; slightly 
rolled. L. 2-5 in. Found at i8| ft. from the surface of section W, in the lower Lc 
Mousticr layer. 

Fig, 7. Pear-shaped liand-axe of St. Acheul type, with cnisted lateral butt and fine 
point, one side slightly curved, the other straight; lustrous dark brown, Avith the edges 
dulled. L. 4-2 in. Found at 18 ft. from the surface in section W, lower Le Mousticr 
layer. 

Fig, 8. End-scraper witii central rib, various shades of brown, with both sides also 
worked from both faces, bulb and fiat platform at butt; rather rolled. L. 3*7111. Found 
at 17^* ft from the surface of section W, on lower Le Moustier level. 
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Fig. g. 0 \^ate haiid'axe of St. Acheut type with one face chipped flat, black and 
brown marbling, fair lustre, and basil point, the sides zigzag and not cur\'ed, and cutting 
edge all round except at angle on Iclt of base; the edges dulled. L. 3 4 In. Found at 
17 ft. from the surface of section W, in lower Le Moustier laj'er. 

Fig. 10. Black and grey mottled hand-axe with buff crust covering nearly all the butt 
and part of both faces ; the upper half thin, the sides finely zigzag, not cun'ed ; less rolled 
than A, with short basil point. L, 8 in. Found at 15 ft. from the surface in section W, 
on w'hat was considered a Le Moustier level. 

Fig. 11. Sub-triangular flake with sigj^s of use along the edges, the bulbar lace being 
clean along the longer sides, but showing some work at the butt; the bulb and slightly 
faceted platform are at the lower right-hand corner of the face illustrated, and the opposite 
angle is almost a riglrt angle; brown with cherty patches of yellow, unrolled—a variety 
of Lc Moustier point. L. 47 in. Found at 15 ft. from the surface of section W, in the 
upper Lc Moustier layer. 

Fig. 12. Small o\’ate with basil point, lustrous black, cutting-edge all round, and the 
sides zigzag but not curv-cd; much rolled. L. 2-3 in. Found at 13 ft. from the surface 
of section W, on upper Le Moustier level. 

Fig. 13, Narrow’ ovate hand-axe of St, Acheul type, bright yellow patina all ov'cr, 
zigzag hut not curved edges running all round, and a basil point; rather rolled. L. 3-4 
in. Found at 6 ft. from the surface of section W, on the grac'd just below the brick-carth. 

Fig, 14. Black flake %vith central rib and bulb at base, concave on bulbar face, with 
waist (or pair of notches) and signs of use along both sides and at the broad end, which 
is bevelled and crusted. L. 3 3 in. Found at 4 ft. from the surface of section W, between 
the loam and brick-earth. 

Section W is certainly the best part of the pit as regards stratification, and 
the results obtained from it are most significant r they are confirmed by what was 
found in the three successi\'e slices (X, S, A in order north to south) taken from 
the south end of the pit, though the evidence was here obscured by the rising 
floor, the i hanet Sand displacing more and more of the Pleistocene sands and 
gravels and almost reaching the brick^arth above. The depth below the 
surface has therefore less value as an indication of date, and the implements 
must here be referred to the \^arious zones of material which have a recog¬ 
nized sequence. 

Above the brick^artli iiave been found sharp end-scrapers that would be 
classed by most as neolithic, but may represent one or more horizons of the 
palaeolithic Cave-period. Various types ha\’e occurred below the brick-earth, 
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Fig. £tid-$ciapor (front 
and side viev^^) (JJl 



Fig. 9. hand^Lxe^ with ond 

flai face H), 



Fig. 11. Worked flake^ with 
side view (f), u 



Fig. 1^ Ovate Kacd-axei 
iviih tia&il point {|]l 



Fig. lOi Hand-oxe, crusted (front and side 
views) (1). 



Fig* O^'ate hand-axe 
(imiit and side views) (IJ. 



Fig. 14. FJafce, wiih pair 
of notches (j). 
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but the next prolific level is shing^le, producing a large number of worked 
flakes. 

About 2-3 ft. lower, under a layer of loam, are found occasionally well- 
shaped specimens, usually of large size; and still deeper is the St. Acheul 
horizon, examples of that and also of Chelles t}'pe being sometimes found resting 
on the Thanet Sand slope, where it rises above the level ol the black band 
(manganese). 

Three of the figured specimens (figs. 15,16, 17) were found on the Thanet 
Sand, and had perhaps been dropped on the bank of the watercourse by men of 
the St. Acheul period. Three others came to light in excavating on the fii'st 
lift or ‘ bench' (fig, 23); consequently well in the gravel, though diflferent periods 
seem to be'represented, One that might rank as a late Chelles hand-axe (fig. 20) 
was probably derived, like many found abo^^e the Lc Mmistier zone elsewhere 
in the pit; and the other two (figs. 21, 22) would, apart from stratigraphical 
evidence, be a.ssigned to the early Cas'e-period (Le Moustier or Aurignac). 
Among the specimens regarded as being m si/u may be mentioned one (fig. 19) 
found at a depth of 17 ft. (i ft. below the upper bench), and another (fig. 18) of 
early St. Acheul type, i ft. below the upper black band, the manganese deposit 
becoming a double line on the south face of the pit (fig, 23), The most prolific 
zone in section A was undoubtedly that through which passed the line of the 
first working floor or bench, say 17-22 ft. from the surface; and no less than 148 
implements \m’e found in the whole of this section. 

Fig. 13. Ovate hand-axe of St, Acheul type, thickest in centre, mottled black and 
brown, with cutting-edge all round, even or zigzag, but not curv'cd j the edges dulled. 
L. 3-4 in. Found on the Thanet Sand, at 24 ft. from the surface of section A. 

Fig. 16, Sub-triangular ovate, dark brown, thick in centre, with even cutting-edge all 
round and the sides curved in reversed S form: slightly rolled. L. 2 3 in. Found on 
the Thanet Sand at base of section A. 

Fig. 17. Subtriangular ovate, black, brown, and yellow marbling, small patches of 
crust on both faces and in one large cavity’’; the sides slightb'- zigzag, not curved, and 
cutting-edge nearly all round; ferruginous deposit on one face; sharp, quite unrolled. 
L. 5-1 in. F’ound on the Thanet Sand at the base of section A. 

Fig. 18. Finely shaped ovate, thickest in the middle line, brown and yellow, heavily 
coated with ferruginous deposit on one face; the sides slightly zigzag and not cur\'ed,the 
cutting-edge passing all round (except for a small lateral butt), and merely dulled. L. 6 2 
in. Found t ft. below the upper black band of section A (about 19 ft. from surface). 

Fig. 19, Narrow ovate hand-axe, bro^vn and yellow, lustrous, cutting-edge all round, 
the sides zigzag and slightly curved in reversed S form ; much rolled. L. 2 7 in. Found 
at 17 ft. from the surface, i ft. below tlic upper bench, section A. 
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jCl Ovutt hofid-axe^ with 
curved side (I). 


Fig. t9s 0\'ate hand s^xCf with Fig. 17. Ovate hand-ax t, wiili zigi^Lg side [ll 
curved side [fc). 


Fij^. j&p Ovate hand-axe^ thickest at 
centre 



Fig. M Ilond-axe^ iivith pointed butt ()}. 



Fig^ai, Ridged flake, 
with waist (i). 


Fig, A2. End-scraper* with 
aide view (t). 
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Fig. 20, Light brown hand-axc with broad cutting-edge, and thicker pointed butt, 
patch of crust on the face not shown; boldly flaked on both faces, the sides rather zigzag, 
not cut^'ed, and parallel for 3 in.; fairly lustrous, and slightly rolled. L. 7 in. Found on 
the first (upper) bench of section A (10^14 ft. from surface). 

Fig, 21. Black flake with central rib and patch of dark crust, bulb missing at butt, 
signs of use along both sides and at broad end, the waist having been produced from alter¬ 
nate faces; unrolled. L. 4-5 in. Found on the first (upper) bench of section A (10-14 ft- 
from surface), 


$.yv. 






Seiiiopi and plan of tlw scmlhcm p&rt of Hotnrralmm-$ wcsl \nl, StuiT}% dot* showiog the !i>cnlk>n 

of iinpIciiK^nts, 


Fig. 22, End-scraper i^raf/oh% bluish grey and crusted on upper lace, ycllownsh 
on the plain bulbar face; bulb and flat platform at the butt, signs of use along botll sides, 
and the end chipped roughly for scraping ; cun*ed on the left and angular on right as at 
High Lodge, Mildenhall, Suffolk (Proc, PneA. Stw. E, Aagliat in, 376, no^. 7 and 10); 
rather rolled. L. 3-6 in. Found on the upper bench of section A (10-14 ft* surface). 

A representative series came from section S (fig, 23) ^vhich once formed tlic 
southern wall of the pit, running east-and-west, with the pit-sand (Thanct .San<l) 
rising at its base towards the south with a gradient of about i in 3, deduced 
from section S and its neighbour A, which together extended 44 ft, at the sur¬ 
face. Section .S was itself 20 ft. from north to south, and was 29 ft deep on its 
north face and 24^ on the south. In the top 12 ft little was found but rolled and 
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damaged implements or flakes of various types, apparently derived and there- 
fore of little use for zoning purposes. Four may be mentioned as examples: 
a sub-triangular mottled grey hand-axe of St, AcIteuI tj^ie {S 4) found at 9 ft.; 
a thick yellow ovate with slightly curved sides (S 17) at 12 ft. ■ a narrow and 
thick ovate, roughly flaked (S 46) with one face covered with a ferruginous 
deposit and the other stained, at ii ft; and a triangular-pointed implement 
(S 81), probably of St. Acheul I type, black and lustrous, at 22 ft, this last being 
well below the other rolled specimens, and only 3 ft. above the I'hanet Sand. 
Another heavy hand-axe of Chelles type, without its point (S 64), in rolled con¬ 
dition, occurred at 19 ft., and had presumably been incorporated by accident in 
a gi'avel which is clearly dated by the following nine implements selected with 
the above from a batch of fifty-five collected by Dr. I nee. They are all sharp- 
edged and evidently belong to the gravel, which is thus given its relative 
chronology. 

At 11 ft. from the surface occurred the lower half of a large hand-axe {S 45) 
referable to St. Acheul I with a crusted lateral butt, the edges ju,st dulled, and 
one face ferruginous. It originally measured about 8 in, in length. 

One foot lower were found two perfect ovates in the same condition, with 
dulled edges and one face covered with ferruginous deposit; tlie larger (S 23) 
has a slight curve like a reversed S and is 6^ in. long, and the other (S 28) is 
almost of vesiai f>isds form, brown all over. Both are clearly of St. Acheul 
period. 

At 15 ft. was an ovate (S 48) much like the last in outline and of the same 
length (4-5 in.), but Jess successfully flaked along one side, and black or yellowish 
with small patches of manganese. Also a triangular pointed hand-axe of the 
same length, with brown or yellow patina (S 57). 

Three must Ire mentioned from the 23 ft. level, as they do much to prove 
the age of the main gravel deposit. One (S 89) is a boldly flaked ovate with 
shades of yellow, the sides rather zigzag but not cui-ved, and the date St. 
Acheul L I'he second is sub-triangular (S 86), thickest near the butt, which had 
a crusted platform ; the colour is brown, and the sides are zigzag but not twisted, 
A [ icher brown patina is seen on the third from this level (S 87), which is a well- 
made sejuarish ovate witli basil point and cutting-edge all round, even and 
straight. It is 33 in. long, with the edges hardly dulled, and along the base 
of one face arc patches of porcellanous ‘gloss', which has not been properly 
explained. 

The above have been selected as typical of the series, not merely as the 
best specimens of -St Acheul work, and their cumulati^fc evidence of date is 
considerable; but mention must also be made of a sub-triangular flake (S 41), 
dark brown with central rib and flat platform, resembling a ‘point' of Le 
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Moustier date. The sides are jagged as though by heavy use, and the size 
(3*2 in.) is normal for that period. It was found at 14 ft. from the surface, and 
may therefore be taken to represent the level of Le Moustier, which has been 
traced elsewhere in this pit below the derived hand-axes of the upper levels, 

Of Mr. Burcheirs three specimens' of Le Moustier date from an unknown 
horizon in this pit, the best (fig. 24) is a brown ‘ point' of elongated form thickest 
along the middle line, with steep edge-trimming. The ridges are just dulled, 
and the bulb of percussion visible at the butt-end. Specimens so thoroughly 
typical of this period are seldom found in this country (as at High Lodge, 
Mildcnhall, Suffolk; and north-east London). It is 3? in. long, with a maximum 



Fig, 24. Point of 
Le Muu 3 iier lype. 
with side view (i). 



Fig- 35. Tortoise core (views of top, side, and baser) ( 1 ), 


breadth of i S in,, the base being a plain fracture. Another is a little sharper, 
of the same colour (shades of brown), thickest along the middle, but better 
worked along the left side as a side-scraper. L, 3*4 in. The third is quite 
different: sub-tnangular, with creamy patina and buff crust on the upper face 
and mottled greenish grey on the other. It comes presumably from the brick- 
earth, and again ts better worked along the left side and shallower than the 
others. L, 3*5 angularity of the lower part is peculiar and significant. 

From section S came a prepared core of Northfieet type, Avhich is known 
to date from Le Moustier times and has yet to be proved to belong to any other 
period. Only twelve have been noticed in this neighbourhood. 

Tortoise-core, black, with incipient cones and brown crust on the under 
(conical) face, and a ferruginous deposit on the upper face from which a flake implement 
has been detached; rather rolled. L. 37 in. Found in section S. 

About 20 ft, east of the south-east angle of Homersham s west pit a new 

» These were exhibited at the ineeting ; the best is here illustrated with the owners permission. 
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cutting has been made, revealing a rise to the south-east, of about 1 in 4, in 
the Thanet Sand (the ‘ pit-sand" of the neighbourhood). The loam and brick- 
earth correspond in the b\o sections, but bet^veen the latter and the Thanet 
Sand at the near end of section A the ‘stone' is only 2 ft. thick, whereas in the 
new cutting there are two layers of' stone * separated by a day band, and below 
that the black band sealing in a few feet of red gravel. This rise of the Thanet 
Sand may be taken as the western edge of the hummock of sand that separates 



Fig. a6. Pwnted KnncL-axe, with side view (4)* 


the two pits belonging to Messrs. Ashenden: it must have diverted the stream 
that once flowed under section W. 

Fig. 26. A black and brown /cron or hand-axe with long thin point, which has almost 
a triangular section: the edge all round is nearly straight, and the butt is boldb' flaked, 
retaining a patch of crust; rather rolled, and bruised in places. L. 6 in. From the 
upper Le Moustier layer of the new cutting at the south-eastern angle of Homersham’s pit 

The following statistics show that the majority of the implements found in 
this new cutting belonged to the red gravel at its base: 

Between the loam and brick-earth ... 6 

Between the brick-earth and clay band . . 19 
Between the day band and black band , . 24 
In the red gravel at base , 64 

Total 113 
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Homersham^s east pit is separtited from their west pit by oTily a rib of 
unworked ^avel over which a footpath passes to Hawc Lane. It is worked 
out and diWscd except at its south end, but it is said by the workmen to have 
been the most prolific of nil the pits in implements. A shallow trench beside 
the vicaragfe gaitlen has also yielded many fine implements, some of them being’ 
in Dr. I nee’s collection. They are ovatesand hand-axes, both water-worn and 
with sharp edges and facets, but no conclusion could safely be drawn since their 
original position is not known. Some gravel was removed at the south end ol 
this pit In June 1921 and a section was seen measuring 17 tt. of strongly current- 
bedded sandy gravel, the base resting in channels cut in the Thanet Sand. 
A few inches above the latter formation Dr, Ince found an implement lying in 
shingle without a sandy matrix, stained black with oxide of manganese. 

A huge hummock of pure sand (now arable land) separates Homersham's 
pits from those worked by Messrs. Ashenden. The first of these lies a few 
yards nearly due north of Home’i\^od Hall. It is dug by several gangs of 
workmen in different parts of the pit. Measurements were taken at each of 
the exposed faces. In the south-west corner a flake resembling those of the 
Le%-aUois type was picked out of some sharp sand at a depth of 22 ft. from the 
surface an<i just above the Thanet sand, fhe section showed current-bedded 
gravel and sand of the normal character. On the eastern face of a recess there 
occurred several irregular patches of sand up to 2 ft. in length which appeared 
to have been forced downwards into some well-laminated brick-earth, in such 
a manner that the upper layers of the brick-earth were much disordered and 
rose up between the lumps of sand. If these sand-lumps were not frozen to 
solid masses at the time of the disruption of the brick-earth it is difficult to 
imagine how they effected this disturbance. Another recess, worked by an 
obseix'^ant quarryman who took pains to record the exact position of the finds, 
exposed 15 ft of gravel and sand without touching the Thanet beds, which are 
known to lie at 7 ft below the floor of the pit The section was marked by even- 
bedded bleached gravel up to S ft thick, overlying 2 ft of sand cemented at its 
base w-ith oxide of manganese. Beneath this lies a bed 5 ft thick of yellow to 
red gravel. A characteristic ovate implement (St. AcheuI) was found in the 
bleached gravel about i ft. above the bed of sand: another small ovate w'ith its 
edge forming an S curve lay on the top of the sand. In the manganese layer at 
the base a large black hand-axe resembling a fiertm was found during our visit, 
and a yellow-stained Chelles hand-axe %vithout a point had been taken out on 
the previous day. A few yards to the north an implement was found at a depth 
of 12 ft. in the manganese layer. The foreman has obtained from this pit alone 
twelve ovate implements, five unworn hand-axes, fourteen water-worn hand- 
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axes, and one core resembling a tortoise-corc; and states that all of the water- 
worn implements were collected beneath brick-earth in a bed of disturbed 
yellowish gravel. 

The large pits worked by Messrs. Dadd, Neville, & Cooper in iloadc’s 
Wood, east of Stiirry, are in the same spread of gravel as that worked by 
Ashenden & Co. The gravel and sand, however, show signs of true-bedding 
over a wider area than the western pits. The northern margin of the gravel 
surface lies at 100 ft. and the surface of the southern margin at 75 ft. above 
O.D. The sections exposed at the working-faces differ slightly from each other, 
and may be generalized as follows : 


(A) Brick-earth, almost stoneless but with occasional clumps of pebbles, and 
generally of a yellowish-buff colour with ochreous scams or laminae 

This bed is termed the ' CallowIt rests in hollows cut in the 

(B) Bleached gravel with streaks of sand, and stains of black oxide of manganese 

(C) Sharp sand, mostly of chips of flint, with some quartz grains : dug for build¬ 
ing purposes 

(D) Sand, cemented into friable sandstone with black oxide of manganese 

(E) Red gravel, ironstained coarse flint gravel. The Hints are not much worn ; 
and many large pieces of Sarsen sandstone up to 2 ft. long 

Thanet Sand. 


6| ft. 

6; ft. 

3 ft- 
ift. 

II ft. 


The gravel consi.sts almost exclusively of flints dei ived from the Chalk, but 
contains also a few pebbles from the 'i'ertiary beds, and chert and ironstone 
from the Lower Greensand formation. 

A flake with throe bulbs of percussion was found at a depth of 13-* ft. from 
the surface in the south-west part of this pit in sand partly cemented with oxide of 
manganese, and at 30 ydst to the north-east of this spot a piece of elephant s 
tusk lay in the same seam at a depth of 13 ft. One well-formed ovate imple¬ 
ment was picked out by a workman in this pit. Another sharp-edged ovate and 
a sharp Cheiles hand-axe were taken out of this layer in 1923, ^ 

The tracts of gravel between the Herne Bay Road and Hoade’s Court 
Road, although differing in details, possess a general resemblance among their 
constituent layers. In all there is a basal bed of ^avel with a matrix of clay 
or loam ‘ a bed of sand cemented with the black dioxide of manganese; a thick 
mass of current-bedded gravel and sand, containing at its base boulders of 
earlier-formed deposits and often stained with black manganese dioxide; a 
deposit of brick-earth of variable thickness; and finally a bed of rainwash. 
Most of the implements lie at one of tw'o levels; the lower in the basal gravel 
and the higher level in the current-bedded sand. These tracts are remnants of 
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a river channel with its centre at about 50 ft. above 0*D,, but decreasing in 
height above O.D, eastwards. 

They are separated from a more extensive tract lying at iho ft above 
O.D. by a slope of sand and clay, which is well exposed in Stonerocks gravel- 
pit A similar spread occurs on the south side of the valley above Fordwtch, 
at much the same height, the deposit being now worked at Sandpit Wood. At 
both localities several palaeolithic implements of the Chelles type have been 
found, and presented by Dr. Ince to the British Museum; and as both deposits 
are well above the terraces of the Stour and are (or Avere) continuous with 
the great spread now covered by the Forest of Blean, the implements must be 
referred to the plateau, and throw more light on the high-level gravels. 



A section at Highstead on the Recutver Road 
4 miles N.E. of our pit, showed * 


(Manganese band. 

! Red sticky gravel, 4-5 ft, 
Thanet Sand. 


Attention was paid to the brick-pits on the south side of the Sturry Road 
and east of the barracks between Canterbury and Sturry. Only one pit Avas in 
AA^ork; it is knoAvn both as Gaskin^s pit and the Vauxhall brick-Avorks. The 
western Avorking face showed a section of 6 to 9 ft. of stonelcss brick-earth over- 
lying from 10 to 14 ft. of current-bedded gravel and sand. These deposits rest on 
blue clay or ‘bungum’, Avhich passes laterally into sand and belongs to the 
Thanet Beds; it measures about 40 ft. in thickness. The grax^el consists of 
partly AA^ter-AVorn chalk-flints with a few pebl>I«» from the Low^er London 
Tertiary formations, but other constituents are rare, only one piece of Green¬ 
sand chert and one of ironstone having been seen during our visit 

No implements have been found in this pit for several years, but Dr, lnce*s 
collection contains tAvo of characteristic form. These are recorded as from the 
base of the gravel and just above the * bimgum 

The surface of the brick-earth slopes gently towards the river, from a height 
of a little over 50 ft above O.D. down to about 35 ft above O.D., AA^hile the 
surface of the clay on which the gravel rests is as much as 20 ft. loAver, or slopes 
from 30 to 15 ft. above O.D. 

On the opposite side of the river a section is seen at Edwards’s brick- 
Avorks (fig 27) near Hackington, Avhere there are 6 ft. of stoneless brick-earth 
Avith a bed of * race ’ nodules at its base Avhich separates this material from 1 1 ft 
of more loamy anti plastic brick-earth. Beneath the brick-earth there are from 
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10 to 20 tL of j^ravel resting on the blue clay or 'bungum’. This gravel is 
waterlogged. The surface of the brick-earth lies at a level of 30 ft. above O.D. 
on the north-west side of the pit and slopes southwards towards the river, where 
it lies at 20 ft above O.D. I'he clay surface lies about 20 to 30 ft. beneath, or 
from o to to ft. below O.D. No implements have been recorded from 
these pits. 

A large pit, called the 40 acre or St. Stephen's pit, is worked by Messrs. 
Cozens & Son for brick-earth and gravel, and is situated beside the railway 
embankment on the Whitstable branch line at Hackington. It lies about 
two-thirds of a mile to the west of Edwards's pit, but the beds are unlike in the 
two pits. The brick-earth, a reddish-yellow loam, attains a thickness of 6 ft. 



■ Chalk 
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Fig. i7H Geotogjed section ftcross tlie Great Stour valley^ east of Cunterbur^^ 


locally and may average some 4 ft. over tlie pit; it rests irregularly on coarse 
reddish gravel from I2 to 14 it. thick, beneath which lies the blue clay or 
‘bungum’. The gravel is locally current-bedded, and consists almost entirely 
of partly worn flint nodules, many measuring 8 in, in length; but there are some 
seams of loam and streaks of sand. 

The top of the brick-earth at the north-west margin of the pit lies at nearly 
loo ft. above O.D., while its southern margin is Just above 50 ft. O.D, The 
underlying clay surface slopes therefore from about So down to 50 ft. above 
O.D. 'I'wo worn and bruis^ hand-axes of Chelles type were found by a work¬ 
man; and Dr. I nee has several sharp-edged, unabraded ovate implements of 
a large size (up to 4I in. long and 3 in. wide) which were taken from the base of 
the brick-earth. 

There is therefore a sequence of deposits, each characterized by implements 
of special form, marking a succession of events. The first formed and highest 
above O. D, (120ft) are the Stonerocks and Fordwteh (fig. 3) gravels with Chelles 
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implements; the next, the Sturrj^-river deposits with base-level at 70 ft. above 
O.D., and containing St Acheul and Le Moustier implements; and the Vaux- 
hall and St. Stephen’s gravels wth those of Le Moustier period. I'he brick- 
earth may be a deposit that was laid down contemporaneously over all the 
* terraces but appears rather to belong to the terraces on which it rests. There 
is probably but little difference in time between the Sturry river andthe Vaux- 
hall-St Stephen’s terrace. Whether the Sturry-river implements are truly con¬ 
temporaneous with the deposits or slightly earlier is difficult to say, but they 
appear to belong to both categories. 


V'^I. A London Aferc/iant's House mid Us Oronees, fj6o—i6/^. Chari,ES 
Lethbridge Kingsford, /Ssf/^ A/A., FS.A. 


Read 17th January 1524. 


Stow in his Survey of I^ondon ’ describes St. Dunstan in the Hast as 
Va great parish of many rich merchants, and other occupiers of diverse trades 
namely salters and ironmongers^ Then turning to speak of I'hames Street he 
writes; * in this street on the Thames side are divers large landing places called 
wharr^es and keys, for cranage up of wares and merchandise, as also for shipping 
of wares from thence to be transported. These wharv^es and keys commonly 
bear the names of their owners, and are therefore changeable.' The frequent 
changes of name to Avhich Stow thus alludes probably made it as difficult for 
him as it is for us to trace the histoiy of any particular quay. Apart from 
a brief account of Wool Wharf, which in the reign of Richard II became the 
Custom I louse and has so continued to this day. Stow contented himself with 
recording a fifteenth-century reference to Passekes Wharfs and Horner’s Key, 
and with an incidental allusion to Porters Key. But he did not attempt to 
give their history, though what there was to tell of the last of them must have 
fallen within his own memor)^’‘ 

Tower Street Ward, in which St Dunstan’s parish is included, extends 
along the Thames from the 'fower to Billingsgate. About midway is the 
Custom House, anciently bounded on the west by Water Lane or Water Gate. 
Immediately to the west of Water Lane was a house and wharf which occupied 
the whole space between Thames Street and the river. It is with this house 
and wharf, most commonly called Asselyn's Wharf, that I am here concerned. 
To have been able to trace its history almost without a break during two 
centuries and a half is perhaps exceptional. To have recovered in addition 
the agreement under which the house was built, and a detailed description of the 
greater part of it as it actually existed, is a singular piece of good fortune. 

' Surt’^, i, 135-6. 

* Set* Nftsfings Roll, 105 (23), 140 (55), 179 (33). * See p. 1+6, below. 
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The first mention of Assel^’n's Wharf is in 1361, when Geoftrey Kneveton 
of Derbyshire demised to John l\'e, rector of St Michael, Wood Street, and to 
Laurence Kelleshull, chaplain, all his right in ' Asselynes Warf ’ in the parish 
of St. Dunstan, and in all the tenements on the quay, which John Asselyn held 
for life; the property had formerly belonged to his brother Richard Kneveton, 
baker to the King, who had enfeoffed Ive and Kelleshull therein.* 

In later documents the wharf is commonly described as Asselynes (or 
Ashelyn's) Wharf, formerly called Pakenams Wharf; the alternative name, 
which was clearly the older, first appears as Pakemannys Wharf in 1384. To 
whom this name was due we can only conjecture; but it may have been 
derived from Peter de Packenham or Pagenham, wdio was deputy for the 
kings butler in the port of London in 1332,* and is described as a vintner in 
1346.* John Asselyn is equally obscure, but possibly he was a relative of 
Richard Asselyn, who was a prominent citizen in the early part of the reign of 
Edw'ard HI,* and a resident in St. Dunstan's in the East.' Nor can 1 give any 
inlormation as to Richard Kneveton; the only person I have found who held 
the position of king’s baker about tlie required date U Richard Pace in 135S.* 
In view of these obscurities it is a curious instance of legal conseri’atism that 
the ancient description of Asselyn’s Wharf formerly Pakenam s Wharf should 
have persisted, v'hilst the names of later and better-known owners came into 
use one after another and were'alt in their turn forgotten. 

Ive and Kelleshull transferred their interest to Simon Sudbury, bishop of 
London, John Cherteseye and others,’ This must have been before 1375, when 
Sudbuiy became archbishop of Canterbury. John Cherteseye \\'as a brother of 
the archbishop, with whom he shared in founding a college at Sudbury * He 
had acquired his wealth as a draper in London, and had estates in Hertfordshire, 
where he served on the commission of peace* He was clearly the real owner 
of Asselyn’s Wharf, for after the death of three of his co-feoffees he made 
a fresh enfeoffment in 1382 to John Onyng, parson of Godmersham, William 
Ilberd, parson of Fulham, and John Hunte: the property is then described 
as lying in Thames Street between the Watergate by the messuage sometime of 
William Cokes on the east and the tenement and quay sometime of Henry Cros 
on the west, and as extending from the street to the river,'* In 1384 Cherteseye, 


' Hustings RoUt 99 (23} at the Guildhall : tl 
- CaL Pat. RotlSf Edw. IH, ii, 338, 

’ Lfttrr Book F, p. !i2. There ts a leitcr 
ap. Andent Cofrespiudctm, xlii, 9a. 

* Letter Book F, pp. 5. 8, ^8. 

‘ Letter Book G, p. 106. 

* Cat. Pat. RoliSf Ric. 11 , i, 413, 

Auc. Detiis, A. 1797. 


lese rolls are subscqucotly cited as //. R, 

from Piers Pagenham, relating to the export of wool 

Cal. Coroners Rolfst p. 245. 

' Ancient Deeds, A, 1797. 

* /< ii, 253, 
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now described as of the shire of Hertford, gentleman, leased Pakemannys Wharf 
to Richard Willysdon for the term of 100 yean; at a rent of 12 B}' the lease 

Willysdon was required to rebuild the wharf and houses in accordance with 
provisions which were of sufficient interest to be specially quoted in Parker’s 
Doiuesfic Architeciui^e 0/ the Mhidk Ages.* I sliall be able to show that the 
building which Willysdon covenanted to erect is in the main identical with 
one of which we have a fairly complete description as it actually existed eighty 
years later. 

The history of Asselyn's Wharf during the next fifty years is somewhat 
complicated. John Cherteseye, by his will made in November 1396, left the rent 
of 12/ with the reversion of Asselyn's Wharf (subject to certain conditions) to his 
son William for life and ultimately to the use of the Prior of' Crycherche ’ or 
Trinity to find two priests for ever."* In 1407 another son John Cherteseye, 
who had a reversionary interest, made a demise to Henr)^ Parker and others.' 
In 1414 Parker, as sole sumving feoffee, transferred his interest to William 
Sevenoke, Richard Osbarn, and others.'^ On 20th May 1433, when Sevenoke 
and Osbam were the only surviving feoffees and William Cherteseye was dead, 
Osbarn renounced his rights to Sevenoke/ who by his will dated 5th July 1432 
left the rent and reversion of Asselyn's Wharf to Trinity Priory.’^ 'i'his was no 
doubt done in performance of the elder John Cherteseye's will, and Henry 
Parker when sole feoffee had made a like provision/ 

We must now go back to Willysdon, who was by trade a tallow-chandler, 
and a man of sufficient repute to represent his ward on the Common Council 
from 1376 onwards.-’ By his will dated T2th September 139S he left his term in 
the tenement with wharf, solars and cellars, wherein he then dwelt in I'hamcs 
Street, to be sold/” His widow was to have the use of it for one year, and 
William Sevenoke was to have the right to purchase if he desired. Se\^enokc 
renounced his right, and Thomas Crumpton, as Willysdon's executor, thei'eon 
in J399 sold ‘Pakenames Wharf’ to John Mayhew of East Greenwich, John 
Denever of London and others/' Mayhew and Denever three years later sold 
their interest to Richard Loxley and others.'® Loxley, who was a grocer, was 
the real owner, and having obtained a release of the property from his co-feoffees 
left it by his will in 1419 to his wife for life and then to be sold. In March 14,34 

' /f/., A. 1779. Sec p, 155, below. ® ii, 183-4. 

’ Cal, IVtlls Hustiug, ii, 330, from //./?, 126 {72); it was proved in 1397. 

* Anr. lyeedSt A. 1717, * /rf, A. 1718. * /</., A. 1706. 

■ Cat Wills Hmting, ii. 466. “ Aac. Dttds, A. 1796, undated, 

* Letter Book H. pp. 43, 239, 269, 280, 

Cal. Wills flnstittg, ii, 337, and H, /?. 127 (46). 

" H.R. 127 (76). 


H.k, 131 (57), 
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Edmund Gwyn and John Ash well, grocers, as Loxley's surviving executors, 
sold the house and wharf to Stephen Browne and John Atherle.‘ 

The rent and the reversion of Asselyn’s Wharf now belonged to Trinity 
Prioiyv whilst the remainder of Willysdon’s term, which had fifty years to run, 
had come into the possession of Stephen Browne, who was the real purcliaser 
from Loxley’s executors. In 1444 Browne obtained a fresh lease from Trinity 
Priory of the tenement with houses, shops, solars, cellars, and \vharf called 
Asshelynes Wharf and sometime called Pakenames Wharf, situate between 
the tenement of William Askham on the west and a lane called Watergate 
which led from Thames Street to the river on the east. This new term was 
foi’ eighty years at a rent of a red rose for the first fifteen years and afterwards 
of 12/.* It is possible that Browne had obtained this concession in return for 
improvements to be made in the house and quay. 

Stephen Browne is the first owner of Asselyn s Wharf of whom it is possible 
to give a full account. He is said to have been a son of John Browne of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in which town he certainly had property. In his early career 
he seems to have been associated with William Sevenoke, to whom we have 
already had reference, Sevenoke is one of the earliest instances of a self-made 
man who rose to be a rich merchant, and was mayor of London in 1418-19. 
Browne, wlio like Sevenoke was a grocer, was himself established in business 
at London before 1417, was Warden ol his Company in 1435, and was five 
times Master bebveen 1432 and 1456. In 1439 he became alderman of i\ldgate 
Ward, whence he changed in 1445 to Billingsgate, of which he remained aider- 
man till 1460. He served as sheriff in 1431-2 and wtis twice mayor, first in 
1438-9 and again ten years later. Of his first mayoralty Fuller writes thus in 
his f'Vorfflies ^ i 

*In that year happened a great and general famine, caused much by unseasonable 
weather, but more by some huckstering husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
knaves in grain, insomuch that wlieat was sold for three shillings a bushel {intolerable 
according to the standard of those times) and poor people were forced to make bread of 
fcarn roots. But this Stephen Browne sent certain ships to Danz,* whose seasonable 
return with ryo. suddenly sunk grain to reasonable rates, whereby many a languishing 
life was preserved. He is beheld one of the first merchants who, in* want of corn, 
showed the Londoners the way to the bam door, 1 mean to Sprucelaiid, prompted 
by charity not covetousness to this adventure.' 

'Hie Story receives confirmation from the Patent Rolls,* where we find that 
on 22nd December 1438 Steplien Browne was authorized to purchase at his own 

’ W./?. 162 f 57 )- “ N. R. 172 150), 

» ii, 19a. See also Stow, Sttnvy, i, rog. * i.e. Dan;tig. 

* Cal. P(tf. Rolls. Henry VI, iil, s^. 253,3^5, 
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expense 2,000 quarter's of com in Sussex, Kent, Lincolnshire, anti Northampton, 
for the sustenance of London. Six months later he had similar authority to 
send into the same counties and again buy 2,000 quarters to feed the inhabi¬ 
tants of London and all others resorting thither. In November i43g he again 
had licence to buy 1,000 quarters of grain in Kent, Sussex, Yorkshire, and 
Lincolnshire, and to convey it to London by land or water. Since by the last 
occasion Browne was no longer mayor, it is possible that the corn supply of 
London was part of his regular trade. His record is sufficient to show that he 
was a man of resource as well as a rich merchant. The esteem in which he was 
held is proved by the fact that he was one of the few men of his time who was 
chosen to ser\'e a second term as niayor.‘ His possession of Asselyns Wharf 
is the first evidence that we have of its commercial importance, 

Stephen Browne died about the beginning of 1463 and was buried in 
St Du ns tan’s Church, where he founded a chantr}^ By his will, dated 
28th April 1462, he left his tenement and wharf called ‘ Asshelyns warff 
formerly ^ Pakenams warff’ to his son John Browne, with remainder in default 
of heirs male to his executors for sale; out of the proceeds 20 /. was to be paid 
to Trinity Priory and the residue spent on ^\'orks of charity * John Browne 
cannot have long survived his father, for on i6tli November 1.^63 Thomas 
Bledlowe was one of the sureties for the payment of 324/. to the use 
of Rose and Agnes, daughters of John Browne, when they came of age or 
married,® Bledlowe is described in Stephen Browne's will as * my servant ’, and 
was one of his masters executors. On 24th December 1463, together with 
John Tate, John Maldon, and Stephen Stycheniershe, the other executors, he 
made an agreement with Piers Fekham, gentleman, and Agnes his wife, late 
the wife of John Browne, as to the rights of dower which Agnes had in the great 
mese called Brownes Place with all the ground, wharf and crane belonging 
thereto called Brownes Kcy,^ I'he description of the part of the premises 
assigned to Agnes Pekham in dower furnishes us with our first information as 
to the character of the house and wharf. Since John Browne left no male 
heire, the property should have been sold; but for some reason his father's will 
was not proved till February 1466. Possibly the first step towards a sale was 

^ John Michel, John Cedney, WilJiam listfcld, and Henry Frowyk are the only other instances in 
the reign of Henry VI. 

* Co/. IVil/s ii, 553, and /■/. R. igg (48). 

' Letter Booh L, p, 40, In March 1464 Bledlowe lie Id a further sum of 383/, on a like trust; 
there was another daughttr Katherine, who was then dead {iti., p. 48I. Rose Browne must have died 
not much later, for within the year Piers Pekham and his wife presented a petition to the bishop of 
Exeter as chancellor alleging that the City chamberlain refused to deliver her portion to them as 
administrators of her goods l£ar/v Oimeerv Pr(»reetiin^s, 38/143). 

' //. R, 196 go); see pp. 136-7, below, 
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taken when on 20th March 1466 the executors enfeoffed Thomas Frow^^k, 
squire, John Warde, mercer, and John ^V'^a^de, grocer, in the property with the 
reversion at the death of Agnes Fekham.’ Tlie new feoffees probably held in 
trust for BIcdlowe, On 2nd August 1474 they transferred theii' estate to 
Thomas Wilkynson, clerk, who on 24th September following demised it to 
Thomas Bled I owe, Thomas Frowyk, John Warde, grocer, and John Clerk, John 
Stoke, Thomas Northlond, and Robert Bangyll, ail of them grocers." Agnes 
Pekham was probably dead before this. I'here may have been some friction 
between her second husband and Stepiien Browne’s executors, for on 
TOth November 1469 Piers Pekham was committed by the Court of Aldermen 
to Newgate tor opprobrious words uttered to John Tate, and was only released 
after he had made submission and paid a fine of 20/." 

It is probable that Thomas Bledlowe, as so often happened in default of 
heirs, succeeded his master in his business, and took over the house and wharf 
where it had been conducted. Of his commercial career vve have little more 
than the bare facts. He was sheriff in 1472-3, alderman of Farringdon Without 
from 1472 to ]474, and of Dowgate from 1474 to 1478. He was master of 
the Grocers’ Company in 1472-3 and again in 1477-8, Bledlowe was probably 
concerned in finance as well as in ordinary trade. In 1464, in association with 
John Ryvers, a skinner, he became executor of the widow of William Dere. 
Dere, who was alderman of Dowgate Ward, was probably a goldsmith and 
\vas engaged in what we should call banking but was then deemed usury. 
After his wdfe’s death the executors were troubled by persons who alleged that 
Dere had obtained money from them iisuriously, and claimed restitution under 
a direction in Derc’s wllD At an inqui.sition held at the Guildhall in April 
1468 it was found that in 1457 Dere had been possessed of pearls, plate, and 
goods to the value of 2,000/., besides 8,600/ in money contained in six sealed 
bags, upon which the king appears to have had some claim. Dere likewise 
had in his charge for safe keeping for the kings use, jewels and plate to the 
value of 3,666/ 13s. 4//, besides jewels worth j,ooo/ and a silver vase\vorth 100/, 
which had belonged to Henry, Duke of Exeter, and jewels and plate which had 
belonged to Henry, Duke of Somerset, to the value of 1,000/,; the Dukes of 
Exeter and Somerset having been attainted, their rights had passed to the 
Crown. All this property, valued at over 16,000/. (a liugc sum for those daj^s). 
had come into the hands of Bledlowe and Ryvers, who on loth July 1468 
received a pardon for all accounts and actions concerning the premises together 
with a grant of all the jewels, goods, and money late of William Dere.' The 

• HM, 146 (nj. - //. li. 304 (4) and (6). 

■ JtiHtttaf 7, ff. 304, 205 ; Lt/ftr Baok Z, p. 891. 

* Eitrly C/iancery Ptwei'./iHgs, 36/196 and y/S^ 7 ‘ * Cal. PuL Poih, Edw. !V, ii, 130-21. 
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exact nature of Bledlowes transactions with the king is not clear, but thougli 
he may have been acting only as executor, it is reasonable to sufjpose that he 
was himself interested in important financial business, 

Thomas BledJowe died in May 147S, and like Browne was buried in 
St. Dunstans church. By his will,' dated on iith May anti proved on 
30th May, he left the great messuage wherein he dwelt with all the appurte¬ 
nances, called Browne’s Key, to his son Thomas, but his widow was to ha\'e 
parcels of the house in dower, the jirovision being in almost identical terms 
with that made for Agnes Pekham fifteen years before. Bledlowe had con¬ 
siderable property besides Browne's Key. 'I’o his eldest son Thomas he left 
his brewhouse called the Great Bell in Barbican, with lands and tenements in 
Cornhill, in Southwark, and in Kent. To his second son, John, he left his great 
mese with tointries and garden in St, Olave, Southwark, late of John, lord 
Wenlock, To Richard, the third son, he left lands at St Albans and at Bury 
St. Edmunds. Henry, the fourth son, was to succeed his mother in the tene¬ 
ment called Trayneirs in Cornhill and in lands at Chickwell in Essex ; he was 
also next in tail to the lands bequeathed to Ricliard. The executor of the will 
was John Clerk, the king s apothecaiy\ 

All Ihomas Bledlowe's sons were under age at their father’s death, after 
which Clerk and others gave a bond to secure 675/. to their use.* 'ITomas the 
eldest was apparently of age in 1491 when he is described as 'gentleman'.* In 
1500 he quitclaimed his right to five tenements in St. Dunstan in the East to 
Robert Hodson and Andrew Moreys;* but whether these included the house 
and wharf is not clear. His daughter Elizabeth was second wife of Lord 
Williams of Thame. Richard Bledlowe died before 1495.* Henrj% who was 
a citizen and draper of London, died in 1502, when his mother was still alive." 

I have not discovered who had the commercial occupation of Brovene s Key 
after 1478, nor when the lease passed out of the possession of Thomas Bledlowe 
the younger. But previously to 1305 it was acquired by Sir John Cutte, who 
was then under-treasurer of England ; for on 20th February of that year Cutte 
obtained a fresh lease for ninety-eight years from IVinity Priory, of the ‘great 
tenement with shops and wharf called Ashelyngs warffe formerly Pakenames 
warffe and then Ciyxhurche warfteV Cutte naturally did not want the wharf 
for his ow n use. Probably he let it, perhaps to Roger Malle, a grocer, to 
whom with others on 16th July 1517 he demised ‘all that great messuage, 

* P. C C. 33 Waltys, * Letier Bo<^k Li 103, ^ /</., p, 261. 

* M, /i', 3a6 (i). • Letter Book L, p. 395. 

* P. C. C. 17 Blamyr. 

’ Letters and Papers Ihmy Vill^ .'svi, 503 (15I 
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wharf, crane, and key lately called Bledlow’e’s Key V Rog^er Halle died in the 
same year," and subsequently the lease seems to have been acquired by 
Nicholas Gybson, another grocer, and the wharf then came to be known as 
Gybson's Key. 

At the Dissolution the reversion of the property and the rent reserved fell 
of course to the Crown, and on 9th Januar)' 1541 were granted to Avice Gybson, 
widow and executrix of Nicholas Gybson. Avice Gybson very soon after¬ 
wards married Sir Anthony Knjwet, who on 14th July had licence to alienate 
the property to William Gonson, Edward Water, and Henry Horne.* The 
next owner was John Hctli, cooper, of whom we know no more than that on 
20th January 1555 he sold to Christopher Draper, ironmonger, for 840/. ‘all that 
his ^eat tenement with houses, shoppes, ccllers, sollers and Avharfe called 
Ashelinges wharfe sometyme called Pakeman wharf and after called Chry- 
churche wharf and now called Gibsons Key’/ It is worth noting that the wharf, 
which had for over a century been occupied by grocers, was now passing to 
other trades. However, the owners had probably always been men engaged 
in commerce in a wide sense, and in June 1559 Gibson’s Key was one of the 
wharves appointed as general lading and discharging places for all kinds of 
merchandise/ 

Christopher Draper, who was son of John Draper of Melton Mowbray in 
Leicestershire, was already in business on a large scale before he acquired 
Asselyn's Wharf. In the reign of Edward VI he had supplied hawsers, 
cables, pitch, and tar in great quantities for the use of the King’s Navy/ This 
gives us an idea of the character of his trade, but though he was certainly 
a merchant of importance there seems to be no further record of his commercial 
careen He was alderman of Cordwainer Street Ward for twenty Tour years 
from 1556, was sheriff in 1559-60, Lord Mayor in 1566-67, and knighted on 
i6th February 1567. In his first year of office as alderman Henry Machyn 
relates as something noteworthy that on 15th January he sent a bclhman about 
in his ward with a bell at every lane end and at the ward end to give warning 
of fire and candle-light, and to help the poor and pray lor the dead/ Draper 
kept his mayoralty in his house in St. Dunstan’s. Gn 5th February 1566 it was 
ordered by the Court of Aldermen that Mr. Alderman Draper be permitted 
‘ to make and set out an arche of brike out of his owne house unto the C>i:ies 

' /-/. ff. 238 (laJ. Tlie deiitiiie was * to the use of Roger Halle *. One of Haile's co-feoffees was 
Thomas More, 

* Will ap- P, C. C. 33 Holder. 

* Le/fers tt/id Papers hknry VUl, xvi, 503 (15) and 1056 (59). 

* tL /?. 247 l9ij. " Letters Patent ap, Sirj'pe, Swn.^, Book 11 , p, 49. 

* Acts 0/Ikivy Coumil^ li, 168, iv, 18. ^ Diary\ p. 123. 
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gfroimde and sewer Jyeing bitw'ene his own house in Saint Dunstan's paryshe 
in the east, and the house of William Bulley, fyshemonger, set and beyenge 
there xiij fote or thereabout in lengthe, nyne inches in bredth, for the byldynge 
and settynge up ot parcell of a Chyinney and o\’en of his, which he is forced 
newly to bykl to seia-e his tome withal! when he shall come to the honorable 
offyee ot mayre of this Cytie V Draper was as great in his Company as in the 
City, and was master no less than eight times between 1557 and 1580. In his 
first year Machyn relates how at the two-year mind of good Master Lewyn,* 
ironmonger, master ahlcrman Draper had the first place, and aftenvards at the 
Hall all hafl a cake and bun apiece and wine enough tor all comers.® This is 
a bit of Machyn's .small beer, but Draper was clearly a notable man, of whose 
career it is strange that 1 have been able to discover no more. 

Draper died, aged seventy, on 8th May 1580, and was buried in St. Dunstan s 
church.* At the Inquisition it was found that he had been seised of a large 
messuage called Ashding Wharf, or Gibson's Key.whicli on ist March 1571 he 
had given to William Webbe, salter, Stephen Woodrofte, salter, Wolston Dixie, 
skinner, ancl Lawrence Grene, cutler, on tmst for himself for life and after his 
%vilc s death for his daughters Bcnnet, Bridget, and Agnes. Gibson’s Key was 
stated to be held of the queen by the service of of a knight’s fee and a yearly 
rent of 25^., and to be of the clear annual value of 8// 

Webbe, Woodrofte, and Dixie were Draper’s sons-ln-Iaw. Webbe was 
Lord Mayor in 1591-2, and Dixie in 1585-6, and both were knighted. Wood¬ 
rofte was son of David Woodrofte, sheriff in 1554, and brother of Sir Nicholas 
Woodrofte, J.ord Mayor in 1579; Stephen ^\^oodloft’e filed on 30th November 
1576, and his widow Bridget married as her second husband Sir Henry 
Billingsley, who was Lord Mayor in 1596-7 and the firet translator of Euclid 
into English, Bridget Billingsley died on 2Sth September 158S, leaving a son 
Christopher Wpodroffe, then aged twenty, who was heir to one-third of 
Asselyn's Wharfd Dixie died in 1594 without diildren, and Agnes his widow, 
who died in if>oo, left her third part'of Drapers Key or Gibson's Key to her 
'cousin Robert Draper the apprentice’.* Webbe, who had married Bcnnet 
Draper, Christopher's eldest daughter, was his father-in-law's executor. As 
soon as Christopher Woodrofte came of ag^e Webbe purchased his third share 

* Rrpetioty i6. f. ijj. Draper lo pay 4//, I'cnt. Since the kitchen was vaulted underneath, 
its chimney was naturally carried on an arch. 

* Thomas Lewen, alderman of Walbrook. 

Diary, p. 141. 

* See Str^’pe, Surveyt il, p, 44, for an account of his tomb and the inscription. 

* London intimsUions post morkni, iii, 36. ^ /hid. it, 13. 

' lit, iii, 146. * A/., hi. 186,270. 
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in the wharf, then described as Gibson’s Key tf/tas Drapers Key late in the 
occupation of Christopher Draper and now of \Villiam Wtggtn, and in the 
messuages thereto belonging in the several tenures of John Burkett and 
Robert Nunne, salters,' ()n Sth January 1592 Webbe also acquired the share 
of his only son Christopher, who died three days later leavdng as his heir a 
boy two years old.* Later on William Webbe probably also acquired the 
remaining third. At his death in 1599 he left all his manors and lands to h|s 
vrife for life, with remainder to his grandson, 1 here is a touch of pathos in his 
dying request to his wile ‘ to be good grandmother to our boy and to hringe 
him up in learninge and in the feare of God',' The boy grew up, and on 
2ist July 1614, as Sir W^illiam Webbe of Thornton Bridge, sold for 1,000/, to 
Barnard Hide of Little Ilford, Essex, ‘all that great messuage and tenement 
and the wharflT and key thereto adjoining, commonly called Gibson s Key, 
sometime in the occupation of Christopher Draper and William Wickens, and 
the two messuages to the same great messuage adjoining now or late in the 
occupation of Robert Burkett and Robert Nunn'."* 

This Ls as far as 1 have been able to trace the histoiy* of Asselyn’s Wharf. 
Draper seems to have been the last owner to live in the house, and probably it 
was divided up into several tenements. The garden and quay seem also to have 
been built over, for in Visschers View of 1616 and in Hollar’s View of 1647 the 
warehouses apparently come to the waterside, where AVyngaerde had shown an 
open space with a quay and crane. None of the old names survived, for though 
we find a Wigging’s Key, which recalls Draper's successor William WTggin 
or Wickens, it was a good bit larther west than Assclyn’s Wharf. In Hollar’s 
Exact Snrvcigh in 1667 the whole site of what had been Asselyn’s Wharf seems 
to be occupied by Porter’s Key, as it is also in Ogilby's Map a few years later. 
Stow had mentioned Porters Key as coming next to Water Lane on the West, 
It was a recent construction, for when in 1629 one John Leman sold his wharf 
or parcell of ground with the crane thereupon in the parish of St Dunstan in 
the East, sometimes called Greeneburies Key and now called Porter’s Key, it 
was stated to have been lately encroached out of the river of 'I hames by 
J ohn Porter, citizen and fishmonger of London, deceased.’ Since Leman had 
acquired it of Porter’s executor, it does not seem probable that the encroach¬ 
ment can have been made before the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. The 

//. R, 369 (78). 

* 27^ (5)^ and Lond. Inq, p, lii* 172. 

^ C C. ^ Kidd. Webbe left a piece of plate to his dear friend and brother Sir Henrj-’ 
Billingsley, llis sister Lucy was mother of Archbishop Laud. 

* H. R. 291 (34). 

* //./?. 307 (2). A John Porter, grocer, of St. Augustine's by Pauls Gate made a nuncupative 
will in 1601 (/*. C. C 28 fiolein). I have not been able to trace the will of John Porter, lisbmongcr. 
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original Porter's Key was but a small aft’air, 44 ft. in length and 33 ft. in 
breadth, it is curious that the name of the later and lesser quay should have 
displaced that ot the more ancient and important one. The site of Porters Key 
and of Asselyn's Wharl* is now absorbed in the Custom House. 

The intru-sion ot Porters Key has somewhat obscured the topography, and 
this is therefore the best point at which to deal with the position of Asselyn’s 
AVharf. In early deeds the eastern boundary is always given as Water Lane, 
which I assume to mean the best-known lane of that name running down to the 
Thames on the west side of the Custom House.' Here therefore we have 
a definite point. But the western boundary is more uncertain. In 1382 it was 
given as the tenement and quay of Henry Cros. Afterwards it was usually 
described as the tenement of William Askham, but in the will of Stephen 
Browne as the tenement of Thomas Botiller sometime of William Askham.* 
Askham was a well-known citizen and fishmonger, who died in 1415. The 
point where Askham's Place and Asselyn’s ^Vhari‘ met can only be fixed con- 
jecturall^^ It would, however, seem probable that in Stephen Browne's time 
i(\sselyn’s Wharf had a frontage to Thames Street of about 130 ft, which 
corresponds roughly with the space occupied much later by Porter's Key. 

The history of the quays on the Thames below Bridge is so complicated 
by their frequent changes of ownership and name that to have traced one of 
them for over 250 years is not without value. But the real interest of i\sselyn’s 
Wharf consists in the fact that we have a specification (if it may so be called) of 
the building which Willysdon contracted to set up, and a fairly complete 
account of the building as it actually existed eighty years later. 

The resemblance between Willysdons specification and the description of 
the house in Thomas Bledlow-e’s will was so striking that 1 felt sure they must 
relate to the same building' before 1 had been able to establish their identity. 
Richard Willysdon* in 1384 bargained within ten years to pull down all the 
buildings then on the site and to rebuild with new timber using nothing of the 
old. The front against the high street (Thames Street) and for 40 ft. inward 
was to be of three stories, which were to be 12, 10, and 7 ft. in height respec¬ 
tively. Within be was to build above stage a chief dwelling-place, that is to 
wit a Plall, 40 ft. in length and 34 ft. in breadth, with a suitable parlour, kitchen, 
and buttery. On the rest of the site there were to be chambers and houses for 
merchandise, the latter being in jiart provided for by a condition that the Hall, 

’This seems most probable. But the name was apparently applied also to other I anus leading 
from Thames Street to the river. Thus there was a Water Lane farther than .Vskham’s Place (//, /?. 
140 (34I and 142 t32P ; hut this was dearly different from the lane on the tasf of Browne's Place. 

* See Ancient Det’dif, A- 17971 ’ 7 ^ ^ 5 ° 1 - 

* See p. 155, below. 
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parlour> kitchen, buttery, and chambers were to be cellared underneath the 
gi'ound to a depth of 7 ft.’ We are informed that the Hall and other rooms 
were to be built above stag’e, and, as we shall see, the Hall when actually erected 
was approached from the Court by nine steps;* thus wc |jet a total height loi 
the undercroft of the hall of about 12 ft* This corresponds with the height 
prescribed for the lowest storey towards the street, and that storey, as we sub¬ 
sequently learn, was vaulted and partly below the ground level.* Minor require¬ 
ments were that the timbers should be ol heart of oak only, with divisions, 
garnishing’, and covering as sufficiently belong to such building. From this It 
appears that tlie house was a timbered structure resting on a vaulted under¬ 
croft of stone. 

On the river side the wharf was to be enlarged towards the 1 hames So ft., 
and was to be constructed of Maidstone stone. 1 imagine the meaning to be 
that there was to be a clear space of So ft. between the river and the buildings. 
When in 1236 a wharf was built for the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's at 
Broken Wharf, it was ordere<l that every post on the whole breadth towards 
the Thames should be hrmly joined to another, in accordance with the con¬ 
struction called in English ‘Nedlyng’, The posts were to be 12 ft. in length 
from the foundation to the top of the wharf, with sufficient quays after the 
model of the wharf of John of Oxenford.* Since this appears to have been 
considered the best construction at the time, we may perhaps ;issume that the 
erection of a stone wharf was a comparatively recent innovation in the four¬ 
teenth century 

Willysdon's specification is of course only slight. But the building seems 
to have followed the usual plan in which the street frontage was occupied by 
subordinate tenements with a gate-house giving access to an inner Court, 
round which were grouped the Hall and other buildings. The Hall we may 
assume from the character of the site would have run north and south, with the 
parlour at its south end looking over the river. Thus the three principal 
dimensions given would have been on the same line with a combined length of 
l6o ft.; but since some allo%vance must be made for the parlour, we get a total 

’ Sec p. 155. * See p. 156. 

“ This was about the height of the undercroft at Crosby Hall, * Sec p. 150. 

' Royal Catutii. o/i /Jisl. jl/SS., glh Repoit, Appendix I, p. 18. It was provided : *i|uod unaque- 
que postis per lotam latitudinem predictc pEacce contra Thamisiain sit firmiter conjuncta cum alia et 
quod sic longitudinis a lirmamento terre usque :id summitatem wharfi duodedtn pedutn, que quidem 
constrtictio vocatur Anglice ** Nedlyng", cum bonis kaJis et suffldcntibus ad hoc pertinentibus ad 
modum Wharfi J oh atm is de Oxen ford.' This was presumably Paul's Wharf, which was, however, 
somewhat farther west than Broken Wharf. In J430 the Dean and Chapter obtained a lease of an 
adjacent deserted wharf which belonged to the City, with a view to the wharves being rebuilt, Ltr/ler 
/iool’ A', p. 120. 
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of about I So ft., which agrees sufficiently well with the distance from riiames 
Street to the river, I'hei’e is mention of a cartway, which was perhaps 
a passage on the west side of the site to give access to the wharf. 

The documents providing tor the dow'ers of j\gnes Pekham and Annejs 
Bledlowe were, as has been stated, in almost identical terms. The rooms 
assigned begin with a garret over the Great Gate and the tenements on the 
west side of it. Underneath the e<i5t part of this garret was a chamber which 
adjoined the Bulting-house, from which an entr>' called a Pastry led westwards 
to the kitchen. The kitchen was apparently on the west side of a yard, the 
.south side of w'hich was occupied by the Garners. We know that in 
Sir Christopher Draper’s time the kitchen chimney w-as in the w'est wall, 
abutting on what \kvls then a public passage,' At the north end of the Hall 
was the Buttery over a vaulted cellar, with a stair leading down to it. Near 
the Gate there was another door to the vault. Ihus we see that all this part of 
the building' was wauited, and get the three stories oi Willysdon s specification, 
viz, the vault 12 ft high, the chamber, and the garrets. Part of the vaulted 
basement towards the street was let out in tenements, w'hilst the arch of the 
gatew-ay must have reached to the top of the second floor. 

The f-lall had a porch at its east door, to wliich there \vas access by nine 
steps; it will be remembered that in Willysdon’s specification it was pro^dded 
that the Hall was to be above stage, and as I then pointed out we thus get 
a height for the undercroft of about 12 ft From the south end of the Hall 
a passage led past two chambers and a witbdraught to the Great Parlour, from 
the bay-window of which there was a pleasant pi ospect over the garden and 
wharf with its seat to the river and the green hills beyond. Thus the Hall 
would have formed the west side of the Court, on the south side of which were 
the Chapel, a counting-house, and another parlour, to which there was acce^ 
by a passage leading trom the south end of the Hall. At the east end of this 
passage was the Cloth-House door, where anothei' passage led south to the 
wharf, and to a staircase going up to three garrets over the second parlour and 
the passages. Beside this staircase there was a little mew to keep poultry in. 
I'he Cloth-House must have formed part of the east side of the Court. Of 
the buildings north of the Cloth-House and east of the Great Gate we have no 
description. Besides the three garrets just mentionetl there were three other 
garrets over the Great Parlour and adjoining chambers. There vvas also an 
upper Chamber over the Butten^ Otherwise we have no mention of rooms 
on an upper floor. There is no evidence whether the ClothTlouse and 
the adjoining buildings on the south of the Court had undercrofts or not. 


' See pp, 144-5. 
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If there was no undercroft in this part there jiiust have been a small Ilicjht of 
steps leadini? up to the Hall at the end of the passage from the Cloth-House.' 
H there was an undercroft, tlien tlicre must ha\'e been steps from the wliarf out¬ 
side the door ol the entry to the Cloth-House, The former alternative is 
perhap.s preferable, since in that case there would hav^c been a passage on the 
level from the wharf to the Court and Cloth-House. Among minor features to 
which we have reference are the bay-windows, probably in the Hall and Great 
Parlour. On the wharf tliere were a crane, a sege (or sent), and a waler-liouse. 

Of the general character of the house it was not difficult to form a gootl 
idea from the description in the deeds of 1463 and 1478. But for the working 
out of the plan in detail I am indeljted to our Fellow Mr. W. H. Godfrey, 
Some points are necessarily conjectural, and it must be remembereri that we 
have no dimensions other than the rather elementary ones contained in 
Willysdon’s specification. But the result has, I think, given us in its broad 
features a correct and probably unique example of the ground plan of a London 
merchants house in the fifteenth ccntuiy. The arrangement of the looms as 
described in 1^63 taken with the dimensions given by Wiliysdon practically 
governs the size of the Court, which would have been about bo ft. by 40 ft.; 
this as it happens is the appro.xijnate .size of the Fore Court at Crosby Hall! 
It has been assumed that on the east the buildings extended to Water Lane! 
In Willysdon's lease there is mention of the cartway, and in 1463 there is 
reference to the Gntry leading from the king's highw-aycalled 'Hiames Street to 
the wharf. In 1566 we know that on the west side of Draper's house there was 
a public passage on which he w'as allowed to encroach for the enlargement of 
his kitchen chimney. I conjecture that this passage was the same as the 
ancient cartway or entry. The plan as drawn gives a frontage to Thames Street 
of about 130 ft.; it may possibly have been a little more, it cannot well have 
been less. The depth of the site, as already explained, has been taken as about 
180 ft. The description of the house in 1463 suggests a somewliat niore 
spacious building than is indicated in Willysdon's specification. It is possible 
that Stephen Browne had enlarged and improved the house. The Great 
Parlour may very well have been an addition projecting on to the original 
wharf, which \eas to be So ft, deep, 

Browne's Place will compare not unfa\*oui'ably with such famous houses as 
I he Coldharbour, Pountney's Inn, or Crosby Hall, though it was not like them 
on too sumptuous a scale to remain a merchant's dwelling-place. It was 
perhaps of somewhat exceptional size and importance, though for its main 
features parallels can be found in such information as we possess about other* 

' Stairs are shown conjee I ti rally at this point on the plan. Owing to the fall of the ground more 
than nine stops would he required here. 
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merchants' houses. The courtyard plan was usual even in smaller houses, and 
in the larg^er ones at all ev*cnts the street frontai^e with the exception ol the 
gate house was commonly occupied by suboixlinate tenements, i hus in the 
fourteenth century William de Farryngdon had a great hostel in St* Sepulchre 
with ten shops in an alle}'^ near the gate*’ The Green Gate near Leadenhall is 
de*scribed in 1391 as a tenement with niiie shops in CornhilKand Philip Mai pas, 
who owned it "sixty years later, describes it as his great place in Lime Street 
and Coimhill • Probably it had entries in both streets leading to one or more 
interior courts. 'I’he Corn hill frontage was lairly extensive, but except lor the 
gate house was apparently occupied by shops. The site of the Green Gate 
forms part of the area lately acquired for the new building oi Ll03fds. Like 
Brownes Place the Green Gate was alwaj^ a merchant's house, and at the 
beginning of Eliitabeth’s reign was the residence of Christopher Draper s friend 
Daniel Woodroffe. The arrangement of the house round a courtyard with 
entries from two sides is w^ell illustrated by The Pope s Head, which extended 
right through from Lombard Street to Cornliill and had gates both north and 
south; tlie entries and Court survived till quite recently in Pope's Head Alley. 
The Pope’s Head had been the residence of Gregory Rokesley in the reign of 
I'dward 1. Alterward*s it became the London house of the Florentine 
merchants, the Bardl On their fall it was granted to William de la Pole, and 
thus became the Inn of the Earls of Suffolk. Then it reverted to its use as 
a merchant's house, and after division part became a tavern.^ Another 
instance of a house running through from one street to another is furnished by 
the capital mansion of Sir John Brugge, who was mayor in 1521. He describes 
it as ‘niy mancyon place which of late I have new rebuyIded’ and now dwell in 
in the parish of St. Nicholas Aeon in Candlewick Street It was no doubt the 
‘hecld-house’ in St. Nicholas Lane with tenements in St Clement’s Lane, 
which with the solars and g^lrden ground thereto belonging he left to his son 
Giles; Brugge mentions also the Hall, the parlour, the g>dte chamber, and his 
own chamber.^ The description indicates that it extended from Nicholas Lane 
to St Clement’s Lane. Since it was in Candlewick Street Ward it must hav'e 
been on the east side of Nicholas Lane towards the south end* A much 
smaller place was the Swan on the Hope in Friday Street which in 1454 
belonged to William Elsham; but since it included two tenements on the south 
side of the great gate of the Inn, we may conclude that it was of a courtyard 
type. The Swan backed cast on the tenement of Sir John Burford, knight, and 

' L, T, /?, I Foreign Accounts^ aa Richard It. Farryngdon’s date was of course much earlier. 

* See London Topograpitkai Rf(oni, x, pp. 131 3. 

* ihid.t xi. 7C>-73. 

* P. CC ai Jankyn. 
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was bounded north by the tenement ot William Worcester, presumably the 
Annalist.’ 

In such houses as these just described the Mall would usually liave 
occupied one side of the Court. Browne's Place is one of the few instances in 
which we know the dimensions (40 ft, by 24 ft). The Hall at Crosby Place was 
much larger (50 ft by 27 ft), and that at Bacon House ^''ery much smaller (28 I t. by 
17 ft.). Crosby Place was of course exceptional, and even at Browne's Place the 
Hall was probably of more than average size. The Hall at Bro^vne s Place seems 
to have been a timbered building on a stone vaulted base the undercroft for 
use as a store was a usual feature, of which we have well-known instances in 
the undercrofts of Gisors Hall and Pountney's Inn “ In some London houses, 
no doubt for economy of space, the Hall may liavc had rooms over it/ but at 
Browne's Place the Hall, as was more usual, had probably an open roof. 'I'he 
Parlour Avould of course hai^e been at the far end of the Hall, where it would 
have had its windows towards a small garden. Gardens within the City must 
have usually been veiy^ small; that at Bacon House was in its extreme dimen¬ 
sions only 69 ft by 44 ft, and the riverside garden at the Coldfiai'bour was 
perhaps not much more than double thi.s size." Probably few Parlours would 
have had such a pleasant outlook as the Great Parlour at Browne's Place. 

The Chapel at Brownes Place was perhaps of some architectural |jre- 
tcnsioii j there does not seem to have been any building over it, and there is 
mention of the leads above the Chapel. Chapels were not uncommon in the 
larger houses of London merchants. In 1418 Richard Elton, a draper of 
.St Switliun’s parish, left that church the vestments of the chapel in his mansion, 
with his missal, chalice, silver paxbredc, corporas and silver bell, together with 
a relic of a piece of the Cros.s set in gold with divers stones and pearls.* In 
1430 William Estfeld had licence to build a halpace for a chapel outside his 
house near the Guildhall.’ Sir William Taylor, who was mayor in 1468-69 and 
died in 1483, bequeathed to a cousin the ornaments of the chapel at his 
dwelling-place in Aldermary parish, namely mass-book, chalice, vestment 
embroidered with his arms, the front, counterfront, and curtains of the altar, tlie 
‘ foimte with the ynipncs therin and a primer covered with velvet.* 

’ Will ap. Cammtssiuy of London, Sharp, f. 143. 

* This resembles Gisors Hall, which Parker \Donmtk ArchiUdnre, ii, jS 6) conjectured lo have 
been built of tiinbei’ with ends of stone, with an entrance by a flight of steps, 

^ See illustrations in London Topogrophkol Record, s, 128. and Archaiobgia, Ivii, Plate xx.'iiv. 

* As was the case at the Coldharbour in i486, 

Atvhacologia, Lxxi, pp.33,27,33. The garden at the Steelyard was about 200 feet long, but \'ery 
narrow, 

* /*. C C 43 Moone. ’ Lctkr Book L, p. 108. 

* P. C. C, 10 Logge. The font may have been of lead with an image to spout tlie water. Other 
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Of minor descriptions of merchants’ houses, one of the best that 1 have 
found is that of Robert Byfeld, who in J4S1 directed by his will that his widow 
should have her dwelling in his mansion on the w^est side ot the upper part of 
Water Lane,' and appointed for her separate use ‘ my chief chamber called the 
Great Chamber against the garden, and the withdraught and Chapell Chamber 
thereto adjoining, with tier casement In the Half parlour, botrye, kitchen, and 
celer, and in the garden for herbes therein to be had and taken as well to walk 
there for her consolation and jdeasure at all times '* This suggests a house not 
dissimilar in its general plan to Brownes Place; the Great Chamber overlook¬ 
ing the garden would have been at the west end of the Hall, and the Chapel in 
close proximity, whilst the kitchen and offices would, as at Brownes Place, have 
been towards the street. 

Though for various details parallels can thus be found, in no other instance, 
so far as I am aware, have we so complete a picture of the London merchants 
house that was both his dwelling and his place of business as that afforded by 
Browne’s Place. 'I'he house itself was on a scale proportionate to the Hall, 
which was of no mean size. In the cellars beneath the I lall and principal 
rooms there was ample storage for merchandise. In addition there were the 
Garners and the Cloth-House, both, as it would appear, considerable buildings. 
The Garners remind us that Stephen Browne was a great corn-dealer, and the 
Cloth-House suggests that he was engaged in various forms of trade. Both 
Garners and Cloth-House were conv'eniently placed for the wharf, which was 
for the time spacious, riic ‘ Counter' had eiLsy access both to the wharf and 
the Cloth-House, and we may perhaps conjecture that the adjoining parlour 
formed Browne’s own office. 

Even a partial restoration of the plan of any London merchant's house in 
the fifteenth century would be of interest It is a fortunate chance that we 
should have so complete an account of a house which was clearly of exceptional 
importance. The long list of its owners and occupants includes some note¬ 
worthy names, and even in its last days the house was of sufficient dignity for 
Sir Christopher Draper to keep his mayoralty therein. 

instances are those of Sir Edmund Mulso, who in 1458 left Ihc furniture of his chapul to St. Michael 
Paternoster iK C C. 24 StuktonI, of Sir Thomas Cooke, who was mayor in 1462, and makes mention 
of his chapel in his will in 1478 17 ' C. C\ 36 Wattys), and of Thomas Bodicy, who in 1491 bequuatlted 
his mass-book and the apparel of his attar |A C C, 27 Dogett), This last may have bt-en a portable 
ahar. The bequest by Dame Alice Steward in 1456 of a silver cross, two silver candlesticks, two silver 
cruets, a silver gilt bell, silver paxbrede, and vestment of blue velvet to the high altar at St, Leonard 
Eastcheap probably represents the furniture of her private altar or chapel {P, C. C, 24 Stoktonj. At 
a much earlier date in 1300 there is mention of the chapel of llenrj' Ic Caleys or VValeys, llie famous 
mayor of Edward I's time \CaUntiar oj Mayors Court Rolls, p. 82). 

‘ it was in St. Dunstan’s parish. - P. C C. 5 Logge. 
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ARPENDIX 

I. RICHARD WILL vs DON’S LEASE, 1^:584. 

Triis comes from Atumit Dniis, A. 1779 at the Public Record Office. It L a Mcmoram 
<lum drawn up some time hi the early part of the hfteenth century giving an abstract hr 
Eitglish of the original lease made on joUi April 1384, which was probably in Latin. 

' Meniopndum that John Chirteseye of the Schyr of Hertford, Gcntilman, made astat b( 
dede endeniid vnto Richard Wiliysdon and to Aniteys liys wyf of all hys wharff callyd Pake- 
mann)'s wharf with all the land and tcncmeiUys and portenances in the iiariscli of Scynt 
Dunstonys in the Estc in London : And to holde vnto the seyd Richard Willysilon and Anneys 
hys wyf to tlier eyrys and tlier assynes ffrom tlie date of seyd Endentnr vnto the endc of C, jer. 
the wych date of tlie sej’d Endeiitur was in the feste of seynt Archenwolde tlie jer of Kyng I<ic. 
llie ijde tlie vijdi; LJeryiig vnto tlie seyd John Chirtheseye, his eyres and lo his assyncs xijA‘ 
of lawfnll money durymg the seyd terme : Also heryng to Seynt Mari Overcy and to socage all 
the charge tliat to thechm ^erli of the seyd so}'le bylongyth : Also beryng almaner of certeyn 
and casnell charges, as ajen holy chyrch and to the Kyng that ys or schall long vnto the seytl 
land and tenement diiryng the seyd terine. Also Ric. Wyllysdon shall vpon hys owiie [iroper 
costes wythyn x jer next folowyn^f aflter the date of the seyde Endentnr enlarge, strecchyng in the 
Themes w^rd, the seyd wharfe ijij!'!' fote of assise and wall all only of hlaydenstoii stone; Also 
ihe seyd Ric. Wyllesdon schall \v<^yiv the terme of the seyd x 3er to take doun all nianer of 
liosyng at tlie tyme of the seyd Icsc beryng vp on all the seyd soyl, and byld all the soyle all 
only wyth new tymbre, putty iig to nothyng of the olde tymbre : And that to be performyd yn 
the forme after wry tlen; That ys to wytten : All the ffrounte of the sey'de soyle ajenst the 
hye Strete and xl fote y award of Sloryes of heygh, the fyrst story of xij fote of heygh, te ij of 
N fote, te thyrd of vij fote, propossonyd of sufficient ty mbre, all only of herte of oke, as siifficientyly 
loiigyth to sj'cli maner of llytdyng, wyth all maner of dividyiig, garnyssyng and coueryng that 
schuid long to the seyd Biklyng, Also die seyd Ric. Wyllesdon schall withynne the seyd 
terme of x 3er do byld t’pon the seyd soyle inwarde a chef dweliyng place above stage, that y s 
to \vyte a hall of xl fote of lengytJi and xxiiij fote of brede, a parlour, kycity ri and boterye as to 
sych a hall scliulde long. And the remenaunt of the soyle, accept the Cartway and the seyd 
wharf of iiij*’* fote, lo do byld chambry's and liovses for the merchaundyse sufficiently, forseyng 
that as well undyr the seyd hall, parlour and kechyn, botery and all the seyd Chambre be 
selered viidirnethc the grimde vij fote in heygh, and all the seyd Hyidyng to be donn be the 
seyd John Chirtheseye (rw) or hys assign. And yif caas be that the seyd %'ldyng or any part 
therof be not holly j>erformyd in the maner aforesey'd by the ende of the seyde x jer, then schall 
hit be lefull vnto the seyd John Chirtlieseye, hys executonrs and hys assygnesand to the seyd soyle 
w* all portenannees to reentre, and the seyd Ric. Wyllysdon, his cxecutoursand hj^s assignes, hollt 
to put owte for euermore, thj's Endentnre nojth w'standyng. Also In the same Endentnr a 
clause of desiresse, jyf the Rent be by hynde a moneth of eny vsual day of payment: and jy f 
that be hi hynde iij monethys to reentre &c,: Also yy f dew Reparacioii be nojth don w‘ lefull 
warnyng Iiad be seyd lessoiir or his assygnes, wtyn xl dayes after ivarnyng to holly reentre &<l’ 
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2. THE DOW HR TOR AGNES PE K HAM, 1465. 

As cxplaineti abo%'e, the terms of the tleed by w]>ich, on 20th Dec. 14^3, Stephen Browne’s 
executors made provision of dower for jiis daiigliter-indaw arc almost identical with those of 
Thomas Bledlowe's will assigning part of the house to his widow. As the former is the more 
ancient and contains a little more than the latter it is given here, with the^ addition of some 
variants from the Will (refcrreti to as Ii. |. The Deed is contained tn //usting^s [96 (10) 
at the Guildhall Tliomas llletllowes Will is in /■. C\ C 33 Watiys : tJie record of Probate 
refers to an Inventory, which may possibly still exist. 

* 'i’his indenture made beiuene John Tale, Alderman and CitcJtein oitd mercer of the Cite 
of London, J ohn Maldon, grocer, Steven Stychemersshe, mercer, and TJtomas Bledlow-e, grocer, 
Citeiteins of the same Citec, executours of the te,stcment of Steven Brown, late Citejiein anti 
Grocer and Alderman of the said Citee on that one partic, and Piers Pekham, gcntiiman, and 
Agnes his \Vyf, late the wyf of John tJrowd son and heir of the said Steven Brow*n, on that 
other par tie, VVitnesseth : that w lie re the said Agnes is endowable amonge other londes and 
tenementes of all that gretc mese late called Brownes place with all the Grounde, Wharff and 
Crane adioynjmg and belongyng therto, called Brownes Key, w-ith all the grounde called the 
entre ledyng from the Kyjiges hygh wey called Thamyatrete vnto the saltl Wharff, with tite 
appiirtcnauntes, sette and lyeng in the partssh of Scint Dunstancs in the Est of London: of 
whiche mees, Wharff, Crane and grounde the said jolm Tate, John Matdon, Stevetv Styche- 
rnersshe and Tliomas Bledlowe by the agrement anti assent of the said Piers and Agnes haue 
assigned vnto the said Piers and Agnes as for her dotver and in allotvaunce of alle her dotver 
to her belongyng of the said Mces, W^harff, Crane and grounde with tliappurtenaimtes, all such 
parcels therof as ensue : ’ that is to seye the grete Caret or colehouse sett ouir the grelc gate 
towards Thamystrete and ouir ij Teuauntries by the same fitrete side sette on the w'est syde of 
the same grete gate: Also a Chambre vndimethe the Est partie of the same garet, and a 
Uuhynghous adioynyng to the same Chambre: Also an entre calletl a pastre house, ledyng 
Estwardes from a Kechyn of the said Mees to the sanve Buliynghouse, and from the same 

Biiltyjtghoiise ■ - ■ fote southwardes towartls the Garners there vnto a dore Ihcr now shut 

vp : Also the same Kechyn with an Entree ledyng from the same Kechyn to the Halle of the 
said mees, with an hous of Easement setie in the West side of the same entre : Also a Seltr 
vawted, atte Northende of the same Halle, with a Shedde wlihouie the Hste dore of the same 
Celer called a larder house, ailioynyng to the same Celer, strecchy ng north wardes to the tlore of 
the vante ther next to the sa} t! gate : Also the Boterj" ouir the seid Celer with the steir ledyng 
from the same Botery doune to the same Celer; Also the same Halte with the l^orche at the 
Est dore of the same Halle and the ledes ouir the same Porche and a steire with ix steppys 
ledyng to the same Porche; Also a Chambre atte the Northende of the stime Halle ouir the 
saide Botery with a steir ledi'ng therto : Also an Entre ledj ng from the south ende of the same 
Halle sotithwardes vnto a grelc Parlour and the same Crete Parlour; And also a Closett with 
a I i tel I Aley therby to draw water in, sett at tlte south ende of the same grete Parlour: Also 
i] Chambres and a tvtthdraught on the west side of the same entre ledyng to the saide Parlour, 
sett betwix tlie saide Malle and tlie same Parlour, with iJJ Chambres otherwise called Garettes 
sett ouir the same ij Chambres, withdraught and Grete Parlour: Also a Chapell sett on the 
Est side of the same Entre with the ledes ouir the same Chapell: Also anothir Entre ledjmg 
from the south code of the same Halle Estvvardes vnto a house called the Cloih*hoiise, with a 

' The first part is; of course, peculiar to the Deed. 

Blank in both onginali!. 
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Oosett callc<t a Couiuir sett on the south side of the same entre, with tlie Icdcs ouir the santc 
closett: Also a I’arlour sett on the south side of the same etitre : Also U^e same Cloth-house: 
Also an other entre ledytig from the dore of the same Cloth-ltous southwardcs viito a steir 
ledyng vp volo ijj garettes ouir the same ij Eotres aod Parlour, ivith tlte same steir and 
iij garettes: And also the ledcs ouir alle the Baywyiulowes with all othir manner Icdcs ahouc 
any of the saide housyng and garettes al>ovie assigned : Also a litell Mewe for piiltry, sette on 
the south side of the same steir widi the ledes onir the same Me we: Also a grete seler vnder 
the seid hlalle with a little house adioynyng therto on the est side of the same grete Celer 
Also a little hous vnder the steir ivhcrby the goyng vp is in to the l lallc : Also the thridde 
partic of all the groiindc called the VVharflf and Crane, and the thridde part of a Sege sette 
vpon the seid WharlT, and the thridde part of an house called a Waterhouse, sette vpon the 
same grounde and wharff, with the thridde parte of all tnaner Wharftage, Cranage and other 
prolhtes whiche shall come, grow or be taken of the same grounde called the Whai IT and Crane 
or by eocheson of tliem or any of them : * To have and to hold all the said garettes, Cham bres, 
entrees and othir premisses vnto the seid Piers and Agnes assigned as is aboucseld vuto the 
same Piers and Agnes as the dower of the same Agnes, and in allowaunce of tile same of alle 
tile seid grete Mese, Wharif, Crane and grounde called the Eiure ledyng to the same Wharll. 
with the appurtenauntes, whiche the seid Piers and Agnes now occupieth. In witness 
wlierof &c.' 


DlSCUSStON. 

Loro^ CRAwroRO had been liiscinatcd by the story of successrtil merchanLs connected with 
the riverside property, and admired the industry and ingenuity of the author in piecing 
the scraps of evidence together. The transaction involving i ,000 quarters of wheat from three 
counties was an unusual one, as die quantity' was sufficient to feed ^^0,000 people for a month ; 
special permission must have been required and no doubt granted on public grounds. Me 
noticed that the residential side of the building was more inqiortant than the commercial, anti 
thought that access to the business [lart from the wharf was anything but convenient. Water 
Lane^ was a poor thoroughfare, but might have been wider in those days. 'The house was 
certainly distinguished and laid out on a noble scale, widi good .southern parlour; but London 
houses of the period cannot have been pleasant to live in, however attractive outside. Any¬ 
thing of the lifteenth century made a distinct appeal, aotl in every craft but book proiluctinu 
that century surpassed die twentieth. I lls only regret was that Mr, Kingsford had not been 
able to find more about the furniture and domestic life in the house j and he hoped that side of 
the subject would be taken up on another occasion, 

Mr. Clai'iiam remarked that the house contained a private chapel of some importance, 
and such accommodation was rather uncommon in any but episcopal houses. A merchant's 
house in medieval London miglit be compared with existing halls of the Livery conijxmies, 
only two of which ever had chapels on the prembes“the Mercers ami Merchant Taylors. In 

^ IL emits f/iis efatise. 

“ B. emits the xvhele ef iitis daiisf and cemMes as fellews: 

‘Togidre with fre entm and issue, goyng and corny ng, passage and repEusage from Thamj-s si tele 
afore saidc, by and thingh the saide grete gate and grounds theire vnto all the saide i>areelic3 and every of 
thaini, and from thens doon to the wharf and watirsidc their alt all tymes, vviih her rcsonable easnlent 
of the same. The saide Annex's my wife abvey benng and duly supportj-ng the necessary repamcions 
of all the parcelled aforesaide while she slialle .so haueand holdc thiiim.’ 

if Anneys iviUed to leave the said parcels she was to have 30 marks a year out of the messuage kev 
and wharf. 
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the case of a private house the permission of the Diocesan was no cloabt necessary: was any 

grant of a licence recorded ? . ^ i 

Mr. Johnson argued that private chapels could not have been rare^ between 1260 and 
1400, as a fair number of licences for portable altars was on record. Similar grants could 

probably be found in the Bishop’s registers. -t 1 1 ht 

Mr. QtraRRELL noticed a resemblance in plan betw'cen the liouse described by Mr. Kings- 
fbrd ami tire largest sets of offices on the souds side of Thames Street.^ Modern buiUtings had 
been erected mneb on the same lines as those destroyed in the Great Fire; and in one case ^he 
only difference was tliat the staircase was on the north instead of the south side of the building. 

Mr. Kingsford agreed in reply as to the permanence of plans, old buildings being 
often found stamped on the lay-out of later ones. It was unfortunate that where the 
contents of houses had been recorded, the plan was often missing, and vice versa. Four 
instances of a chapel in a private house were referred to in his pap^^ and he had come 
across others. Licences for altars wrere not difficult to obtain if the applicant could make him¬ 
self appear of importance; in the fifteenth century one applicant claimed that he was Lord of 
Lyons Inn. The importation of corn W’as during the famine of 1439. when Stephen Browne 
\As mayor for the first time, and undertook to supply the citizens : on one occasion he obtained 
supplies from Surrey, Yorks., an<l Lines., both by land and sea. Browne was by craft a grocer, 
but had both a granary and a cloth house. The plan showed only the first floor, and practically 
all of it was built over vaults, so that there was abundance of storage space. 

The Cmairmax (Mr. Giuseppi) congratulated the author on finding so much material 
relating to the site, which had a connected history' of 250 years; and if there was any more to 
find, it would soon be brought to light It was a pleasure to return the Society's thanks for 
a paper of unusual interest to Londoners. 


\\\,^ iy/u-ti it id the Bmker~foik arrived 
By V. Gordon Childe, Llsq.^ BJJtt. 


Read 27th March 1924, 


I HE publication of the first volume of Sir Arthur Evans’ Palace 0/Minos 
marks the beginning ol a new era in the prehistory, not only of the Aegean, but 
of Europe as a whole. In the light of the new material there published and the 
precise dating of the old, it becomes possible to invest with an absolute value 
the relative chronolog)'^ established for parts of central Europe as a result of 
the patient labours of IWessor Vassits of Belgrade, the late Xotary Palliardi 
ol Moravske Budejovice, Dr. Seger of Breslau, and other workers during the 
last ten years. Thus chronology, the indispensable pre-condition for drawing 
historical conclusions from archaeological material, is on its way to finding 
a sure footing. The present paper represents an attempt to ajiply these results 
to our own country by giving precision to the date of the arrival of the Beaker- 
folk. 

I must indeed confess that points ol contact between Britain and the 
Aegean have not been materially augmented. But the case is difterent with 
central Europe, and connexions between that area and the British Isles arc 
multiplying every day. Xow during the late Stone and early Bronze Ages 
central Europe — that is the area between the Alpine zone on the west and the 
Carpathian ranges and central Russian forests on the east — may be divided 
into two main archaeological provinces, (i) a Danubian, extending from Serbia 
and Bosnia right up into Germany to a line running roughly from Glogau in 
Silesia through Magdeburg and Brunswick to Cologne, and (ii) a Nordic, 
embracing most of the territory lying to the north of that line, north Germany, 
Holland, and Scandinavia (iig. i), Britain belongs mainly to the latter, but it is 
only in the Danubian province that early direct connexions with the Aegean are 
clearly traceable. It is therefore necessary to correlate the pci iods of culture 
distinguished for the Nordic province with those newly established for the 
Danube lands. As the latter are not yet familiar to English readers, it may be 
convenient to summarize them here. 
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WHEN DID THE BEAKER-FOLK ARRIVE? 
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The Sequence of Cnitnres in the Danubimi Province, 

. For three areas in province i* Serbia (Vinca) (iV Moravia (2), and Silesia 
(3). stratigraphical observations have established an almost identical sequence 
of neolithic and chalcolithic cultures, Czech archaeologists are agreed on 



a similar sequence for Bohemia,* and there is now some direct evidence that it 
holds good also for the Saale-Elbe region* 

Danubian 1 is characterized by grey pottery ornamented with incised 
designs of spirals and meanders, female figurines (fig 2), shoe-last celts some¬ 
times vertically bored, disc-shaped mace-heads, and ornaments of shell 

(fig 3). In Moravia and Bohemia this period can with the help of the pottery 
be further subdivided into an older phase with gourd-vases and curvilinear 


‘ For an explanation of tliese numbers see List of Abbreviations at the end of this paper. 

* tv, F. Z,, i, pp* 34 f- iL. Bimek ; A. Stocky, An Boiiemt; A /* tie !a pkrre, 1924). 

* Niklasson in Mamuts, xi-xii, pp. *92=*- P- 54- 

voi_ utxtv. ■ 
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decoration, and a later with rather angular forms ornamented with rectilinear 
patterns of broken lines of short, shallow strokes (Hinkelstein style) (fig. 4). 

Both these styles are also known in Silesia, Saxony, and 
Q on the Rhine, but in the last area they occur in the reverse 
chronological order,* a fact which suggests that the Danubian 
culture reached the Rhineland at a relatix'ely late absolute 
date. 

Danubian II is marked by black or grey pottery- of 
the shapes shown in fig. 5, either plain or decorated with 
_ small knobs. In the more southerly part of the province — 

ng.3. DamibiaitijsAo*- Serbia, Hungary, and Moravia—we find in addition a sort 

of painting with crusted designs in red, white, and/or yellow 
Piaiturdi). ti) colours, applied after the burning and polishing of the vase. 

The associated finds include, in addition to shoe-last celts, 
small triangular celts often of jadeite, and heart-shaped perforated axes, 
clay figurines of superior technique, and day ladles with socketed handles 
(fig, 5 e), Hungarian obsidian occurs at many sites of this culture, but Palliardrs 




observations in Moravia indicate that obsidijin belonged to its older phase 
only. The occurrence of this volcanic glass shows that this culture came 
from Hungary', where it is represented by the cemeteries of Lengycl* and 
Bodrogkeresztur, and perhaps also of Lucska,’ In Silesia the older phase with 
obsidian is represented at Ottitz, the later by the celebrated settlement and 
graves of Jordansmtlhl In Bohemia and Saxony this culture is associated with 
cremated interments, elsewhere with contracted skeletons in earth-graves. 


' Kohl in Afamnis, iv, p. 61 : cf, the ingenious explanation offered by Schliz, P. Z., ii, pp. 142 ff. 
® Wosinsky, Pas firtlhistorisf/ts Sdtanswerk wM LettgytL 

* /ii'f/,, p. ai6. Pulszky, Die Ku^/enseit m Ungartt, pp, 34 f. Cf. IF. P,Z. x, p. 6. 









Fie ? Danubian 11 f c s baHlc-fute and flinl dagger from Marsehwit* graves, Silesia; wpper dagger of Wcsl 
“ ‘ Europciin type from bcli-beaber grave, Buhcmia fatter Seger and Scbrunttl. Csf 
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With the end of Danubian II the unity of the province break'; up. Foreign 
elements intrude into Moravia, represented first by the so-called ‘Nordic 
pottery (fig* 9), with perhaps an admixture of Alpine types, and then by corded 
ware (fig. 12); but the arrival of the Iberian bell-beaker (fig. 11) once more restores 
unity to that part of the province lying to the nortli of the Danube. Ihesc 
vessels are found almost exclusively in fiat-graves, and are often accompanied 
by the Ciempozuelos dagger and bracers. North of the Brunswick-Magdebui^ 
line such graves are not found. Since the beakers are relatively rare and occur 
only in isolated graves, not in extensive necropoleis, the invaders who brought 



Fig. 8. Awnjetiw types, Hoheinta i a-f Trom graves ^ f-h from depots (after Rtclily and Schr^nll). (« and t J ; 


them must have been few anti their passage would not require any long inten^al 
of time. Accordingly the bell-beaker culture may be regarded as synchronous 
throughout its area of diffusion within the province. Contemporary with it in 
Silesia is the so-called Marschwitz culture, signalized by pottery of the t^^pes of 
fig* 6. This ware also is found with contracted skeletons in Rat-graves which con¬ 
tain besides flint daggers, perhaps imitating the metal weapons of the bell-beaker 
folk, bracers, stone battle-axes of the Silesian type with semicircular section and 
overhanging butt-end (fig. 7), and simple ornaments of poor bronze wire. At 
Nos.switz graves of this type were found over the hut-foundations of the 
‘Nordic’ settlement of Danubian Hi a, showing that the latter had been long 
abandoned before the Marschwitz culture arrived (3, p* 82), The Marschwitz 
culture with typical axes is found in the tumuli of northern Moravia,’ while the 
same pottciy is found in Bohemia,* Saxony, and Bavaria.* 

■ ’ (II), pp. 153ff. 

* eg* al Male CiCovice, Pit, Staroziim^i^ i, pi, x, 7-9; Lobositz, Mamuts^ i, p. 194, fig. 8; Gross 
Czernosek, y./. t, p. 185, fig* J. 

^ e.g. Straubtng, AZ,, iv, p, 614, fig. 18 f. Cf. IV. P. Z. v, pp* 52 ff. 
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The Marschwitz culture under the influence of that of the bell-beaker passeii 
almost insensibly into the Aunjetitz culture,’ which marks the beginning of the 
Bronze Age proper in central Europe. On passing from the Neolithic to 
the Bronze-Age cases in the museums of Breslau, Prague, or Halle one finds the 
same ceramic forms, only slightly jnatured. But new trade routes have brought 
in fresh metal types (fig. 8). I’he beginning of the Bronze Age, therefore, 
again brings a clear synchronism running right across the northern part of 
the Danubian area. The results so far reached may be tabulated txs> follows, 
making allowance for the retardation, for which there is some actual evidence, 
due to the gradual spread of the older Danubian cultures northward to Bohemia, 
Silesia, Saxony, and the Rhineland. 


Period Serbia 


Moravia 


Silesia 


a 

I 

b 

a 

H 

b 

a 

111 b 
c 


IV 


llothros 
■ strata at ■ 
Vinfia 

Matt-painted 
wares 
, Obsidian 


Spiral-meander 
ware 

Hinkel stein 
type 

Lengyei ware 
(painted) 

Later painted | 
ware 1 


Nordic wares] 
Corded ware 
Beli'beaker and 
Marschwitz 
culture 

Aunjetitz culture 


Sjjiral-mcander 
ware (Nossw'itz 1) 
LenffV'cl ware 
(Ottitz) 

Graves of 
Jordansmuhl 
(Nosswitz II) 


Bel I-beaker and 
Marschwitz 
culture 

Aunjetitz culture 


of ihe Dc^nubhn ami iXordk Provhtces, 

In the Nordic province the sequence of later Stone-age forms has been 
long established, at least for Scandinavia, The division into Dolmen, Passage* 
grave, and Stone-cist periods is now so familiar that I need only add that this 
typology is not applicable to central and eastern Germany, whei'C, according 
to the latest views of Professor Kossinna,* already foreshadowed by Schumann 
fifteen years previously,^ the subterranean cist evolved directly out of the true 
dolmen. The correlation of the above divisions of the Nordic Stone Age with 
the sequence established for the Danube is rendered difficult by the existence 
of the cultural frontier already mentioned along the BrunswLck-Magdeburg 
line. But naturally that was not an impassable barrier. 


* So called from Ihe great cemetery of the period on the Moldau, south of Prague. 

* Monmts^ xiii, p. 150. * Sicinaeitgraber dtr Uckermark^ pp, 90 and 94. 
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Among the graves of Jordansmtlhl in Silesia one, no. 2S, is distinguished 
by being enclosed in a border of small boulders, exactly like a ‘ separate grave 
in Jutland. It contained, in addition to local ware, pottery of ^ Nordic’ tj'pc— 
a collared flask and a funnel-necked beaker (fig. 9)—together with two amber 
rings. The contemporary settlement also yielded Nordic pottery and ‘ spindle- 



Fig. J&. Nordic iiiiplcflicnts wtioHs^ Silesia Rafter Seger). 


whorls’, and a few flint celts of rectangular section (fig. to). Similar material was 
also found in hut-foundations at Nosswitz which overlay and had disturbed older 
dw'elHngs containing Danubian 1 ware. Now, collared-fl.^ks, tunnel-necked 
beakers, and amphorae like those from the settlements in Silesia, belong to the 
dolmen period in Denmark. Do the finds from JordansmUhl, then, allow us to 
equate the last phase of Danubian II with the Scandinavian dolmen period? 

The answer to that question will evidently depend on our view of the rela¬ 
tion of the eastern group of Nordic vases shown on our map to those of Jutland 
(the group on the North Sea coast is admittedly later than the Danish, being 
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derived Irom passage-graves). Now the dolmen tomb itself no doubt readied 
Scandinavia frorn the west, but the antecedents of our Nordic dolmen pottery 
cannot be found in that direction. Indeed, the true dolmens of Brittany yielded 
no ccianiic remains at all. On the other hand, Director Friis jolianssen has 
recently discovered at bo rum in Jutland' a collared flask and Nordic amphora, 
together with a thin-butted celt of banded flint in a * separate grave' just like 
grave 28 at Jordansmuhl. Since the * separate grave' culture of J iitland is always 
regaided as intrusive and distinct from the megalithic, the discovery of .such 
a gru\ c fiom the dolmen period suggests that the as.sociation of dolmens with 
collared flasks and kindred types is a secondary phenomenon in the north. In 
that case we should ha it to seek south-eastern influences to explain the ceramic 
gioup under discussion; tor the development of the old shell-mound vosiesas 
illustrated liy the Swedish dwelling-place pottery ne\''er lerl to sucii adv-ancecl 
types. Additional evidence of influence from this side is perhaps furnished by 
the jiolygona! battle-axes of stone found with collared flasks on the Upper 
Vistula and also in Danish dolmens.* In that case, the influence to which the 
Nordic vases are due would have reached Silesia at least as early as Denmark. 

Professor Kossinna, on the other hand, explains the distribution of the 
collared fliLsks, funnel-necked beakers, and Nordic amphorae by an expansion 
of population Irom Denmark at the end of the dolmen epoch. He assumes 
that the responsible people travelled through West Prussia and Poznania, 
though he now' admits that the ' Nordic' culture was introduced into the Saalc- 
EI be region (Rossen) from the east.- 'I his hypothesis, apart from the complica¬ 
tion introduced by the discovery of‘separate graves "from the dolmen period 
(Professor Kossinna ignored the distinction), involves a cumbersome detour 
along the Vistula to the t.)der. It seems simpler to assume an immediate 
centre on the Upper Vistula, whence the pottery in question (and the polygonal 
battle-axes) spread both to Denmark and Silesia. The existence still farther 
sou th-east of a non-cernmic prototype for the collared flask may be revealed by 
a silver flask with a gold ring on the neck from the Copper Age kitrgait of 
Maikop on the Kuban,' Conversely, as we go westward the context of the 
collared flasks seems to get later and later, till in Hesse the)' appear in a late 
stone cist and in the Palatinate in a settlement with zoned bealfcrs. Hence I now 
prefer to regard even the later phase of Danubian 11 as contemporary with the 
dolmen period in Denmark. 

' Aarhagti\ 1917, pp. 131JT, 

* Demetry'kiewicz, ftrzfdhisioriana Ctrantikti z p&lksi{S}’(Otivmi Urhamiw Poisce, fig. u ; AlamitiSf 
i<> P- 63, fig. 8; Sophus Moller in M, 5 . A, N>, I9r4-15, p. 63. 

* MnmmSt xiii, pp, 143 ff. and map. Cf. Dk hufogermmtat, 1931. 

* imp. Arcff. Kommmiyai O/rAi'/aa 1897, fig. ai: (14) lig. 61. 
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But the oldest passage-grai'cs must go Ijack \'ery nearly to the beginning 
of period M I in the Danubian province. Among the oldest elements in them 
may be reckoned the socketed clay ladles, cvideiitiy deriv'ed from the Danubian 
II tvpe.’ But those great collective tombs continued in use for many years, 
some containing as many as loo skeletons. It is not therefore surprising that 
their furniture comprises objects of much latei' date—not only zoned beakeis, 
but, at least in Denmark, even bone pins which unmistakably imitate the 
characteristic Aunjetitz pin of bronze (fig. This shows that the pt^sage- 

grave epoch lasts into our period IV. On the other hand, the splendid flint 
daggers with well-shaped hilts, found only in the stone cists,® imitate the bronze- 
liilted * Italian ’ daggers appearing first in late Aunjetitz deposits. 

/i/'i/is/t Sy/if/trou / sms. 

From the foregoing discussion of the relation between the Nordic and 
Danubian periods wc at once obtain certain limits for the position of Britain 
within the latter system. Mr. Reginald Smith's fruitful studies indicate a 
partial synchronism between our neolithic long-barrows and the dolmens and 
earliest passage-graves of Scandinavia," 1 need only cite the thin-butted celt 
from Uley, a type rarely found in continental passage-graves,' but typical for 
the dolmens, and the zigzag maggot ornament on a neolithic bowl which the 
same author has compared with late dolmen or early passage-grave designs 
in Danish pottery. On the other hand, double-bladcd battle-axes of stone 
closely allied to Scandinavian passage-gra\'e types are here found in round- 
barrows belonging to our first, and extending into our second. Bronze Age." 
Again, the jet bead from a barrow containing burnt bones on Normanton Down 
reproduces exactly the well-known axe-shaped amber bead common in the 
early passage-graves.- Finally, the flint daggers found in some British round- 
barrows can be referred to the later passage-graves, while the types charac- 

’ M.S.j’I.N,, toc.cih, %. 6i (Denmark), P.Z t v, p. 442. no. 229 Drouwen near Drenilie, 
I loltand, an example from llanover i;} in the Provincial Museum there). Cf. fig. 5r. 

* NortfisJIff ii, p. 8i, fig. 49.14} fig, 285 ; cf, Lissauer in Z.f. A'., 1907, p. 71, Such 

objects can be clearly distinguished from those due to a re-using of the tombs in the post-megalithic 
period. 

* M,S.A. A’., 1908-9, pp. 267 r. and NordiAic Foi•tids}mndtr^ i, pp. 171-3. 

* Prfkhiork Socitfy of Easi AngUa^ Proc., iii, pp. 16 ff. 

* There were two in the above-mentioned tomb at Drouwen. 

" Cf, Smith, o'/., p. 24, and Montelius (4) and ^6), p. 115 and figs. 56, 60. \ am quite unable 

to accept the interesting theorj' of NiJs Abcig, which seems to make our battle-axes the prototype from 
which all the series, including those from Troy, developed, His typolog)' seems vitiated by the fact 
Uiat neither end of his series can be independently dated. Cf. J/nfx, xxiv, 51. ' 

' Cf. Montelius (4I, fig. 38t and Devizes Museum Catalogue, fig. 145(7. 
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teristic of the cists are not met with here.* Hence, e\'en if we suppose that some 
of these types—e.g. the axes—persisted here rather longer than on the other side 
of the North Sea, 1 think we must regard not only our first Bronze Age but also 
the earlier part of Bronze II as parallel to the later passage-grave epoch in 
Scandinavia. Hence we obtain a limit whose usefulness—and accuracy—will 
appear in the sequel. 

But the answer to the special question which gives the title to this paper 



* Kig, ij. Bcll'bcftkcr and Silesia (after Seger)-. 



13 . Corded ware and faceted battEc-ajLep Thuringia (a ^ ^ 


will naturally depend upon the position of the belbbeaker in our scheme. The 
British beakers, brought by the brachycephalic invaders to our shores, repre¬ 
sent a cross between the bell-beaker of Iberic origin and the central European 
corded beaker {figs. 11 and 12). The true bell-beaker is relatively shallow, \\'ith 
rounded profile, made of fine dark-faced day, slipped and polished, and covered 
all over with a rich decoration of fine incised or cog-wheel lines often filled with 
a white incrustation. The pure corded beaker, on the other hand, is taller, 
coarser, and decorated, on the neck only, w ith horizontal cord-impressions or 
herring-bone bands. The British beaker preserves the taller form, the coarser 
technique, and .some of the actual elements of the design of the corded beaker 
as Aberg and Leeds* have recently pointed out, but the ornament is applied in 
the style of the bell-beaker to the whole surface of the vase. They correspond 

‘ Keg^inald Smith in /Wew/iVigs, Kxsii, pp. 6fr. 

Aberg (8j, p. 177 ; Leeds, yJn/H/.Jifiirim/, 1922, pp. 333 fT, 

K 
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accordingly to what is called on the Continent the zoned beaker. This type 
seems to have been cvolverl on the Rhine and came thence, fully formed as 
Crawford says, to these islands, spreading also to Scandinavia and Mecklen* 
burg? 'fhe culture,of our Invaders betrays the same composite origin as their 
potter}^ The bell-beakers in central Europe and also in central Spain * arc 
found almost exclusively in flat-graves; corded ware always under tumuli in 
pit-graves or stone cists. Our invaders therefore owe the barrow-building liabit 
to the central European element. On the other hand, the bracer belongs to the 
bcIl-beaker folk. Con\*erscl y, the latter were generally short headed,' the makers 
of corded ware markedly dolichocejjhalic of' Nordic* type, and it is no doubt to 
admixture with these that our brachycephals owe those Nordic skeletal peculi¬ 
arities recognized by anthropologists.* Hence archaeological and anthropo¬ 
logical data agree in deriving the Beaker-folk of Britain froma hybrid group 
that came immediately from the Rhineland. 

Corded ware is the one element of their culture that cannot be exactly 
dated. In Jutland similar pottcr>' goes back to the beginning of the passage- 
grave period in the older sepamte graves * while to the south-west it is found 
in barrows with multiple interments at a lower level than bell-bcakers* or zoned 
beakers,- 'I'he bell-beaker, liowever, has been shown to be characteristic of our 
period 111 c. Though there is no reason for assuming a long inten^al of time 
between its appearance on the iHiine and on the Oder, it would be slightly 
earlier on the more western river wliether (on its journey from Spain) it travelled 
via north Italy and the Brenner or along the Rhone-Rhinc route/ Hence the 
invasion of Britain is limited on one side by period HIc. On the other hand, 
our previous comparisons between the furniture of our round-barrows and that 
of the passage-gi aves forbids us to put that event late in that period. The same 
conclusion may be reached from direct synchronisms, based on exchange of 
goods, between our second Bronze Age and the mature phase of the Aunjetitz 
period in central Europe. The rich graves of that epoch in the Saale-Elbe 
region, now important both for its salt deposits and its command of an amber 
trade route, show evidence of commercial relations with Britain. The Chief- 

^ f4) fig. 243 ; Noni. fariidsmindcr, ii. p. 117, fig, 81; Bellz. Vorgesch. Alferttmer Meckknburg^ 
Scinvtnm, fig. 153. 

* (8; p, rao; cf. Schli^ in Z.f. E., 1906, 

= SchJi2, P. Z, iv', pp, 58fr.: vi, p. 44; So//, t/c Acad, de/a /iis/ana (Madrid), 

lx.'ci, pp. 22 ff. 

* 1915, p. 13, 

* EAtiZ/tro/nf/ogif, 1910, p. 32, 

* c.g. near Ttiida ; ct. V'ondeniu in Fiddaer Grsc/iic/dsvenm, Scliriften, vi. 

■ c. g. at Uddelermeer, Geiderland, P, Z. iv, pp. 370 f. 

* (8) p. 170; (14) p. 186. 
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tains grave near Helmsdorf contained, with typical Aunjetit^ pins of gold, an 
English celt of rich bronze,’ Likewise the asymmetrical halberd from the 
Leubingen barrow* of the same epoch connects on with Irish types assigned by 
Montelius to Bronze II here,® Again, English celts of Bronze 11 were associ¬ 
ated in a depot at Fjalkinge, south Sweden^ with an Italian celt of a type like 
fig. Syi w'hich recurs in mature Aunjetitz deposits in Bohemia.' Lord Aber- 
cromby® has noted that pins assigned to Bronze I on the Continent belong here 
to Bronze II; the hollow-headed pin indeed occurs not only in mature Aunjetitz 
deposits in Bohemia, but also in one case with the very last interment in a very 
late Danish passage-grave (almost a cist ”). I would in all deference submit that 
this proves an overlapping iDetween the long period called Bronze I in central 
Europe and our Bronze II rather than a delay in the arrival of such types here. 

The results obtainetl in the previous section may then be tabulated as 
follows; 
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We are now in a position to give absolute dates to the British material if 
we can establish synchronisms between the coiresponding Danubian periods 
and the cultures of the south. 


The Abso!tde Daiing of Dtutubian J/, 

[ believe we may in the first place establish direct contact between the 
Aegean and the Danube during period 11. To that period, as we have seen, 
belongs a Hungarian culture associated in Moravia, at Leng 3 'el, and at Vinda 
with crusted pottery. I have been able personally to compare the Moravian 


’ Its British origin is, in the opinion of Dr. GrOssler, confirmed by the analysis revealing no 
perceptible nickel content as contrasted with early bronzes made from Austro-Hungarian copper. 
S- 71 y. vi, p. 58 and pi. n, 8. 

■ S. r.y, V, pi. 11, r. * (6) p, 114. 

« (10) II, p. 63, 


* Cf. (6j figs. 301-2 and (7^ pi, vi, 3. 
* jlf.S. A. 1916-17, p. 229. 


* (6) p, 114. 
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ware with sherds from the middle strata at Vinca, and found them practicall)*^ 
indistinguishable. The bulk of the Leng>'el potter)' is identical with that from 
Moravia and Vinda. But the latter has been identified by Wace with the 
crusted ware riy which occurs at the beginning of the third period in Thessaly 
contemporaneously with the first importations of Early Hclladic lustre umre 
(Urfu nis).* That gives Early Minoan 1 II as the general context for the appear¬ 
ance of Danubian II ware in Thessaly. Conversely, some high-handled cups 
belonging to this }>eriod at Lengyel* find exact parallels in the oldest jx>tter)'of 
Troy II—both of course imitating metal forms. Further, the clay stamps or 
pintaderas found during period II in Moravia- may be compared with similar 
objects from 'froy 11 and the button-seals of E. M. HI Crete and Sixth Dynasty 
Egypt. Now since the Danubian II culture originated in Hungary and moved 
northward into Silesia some allowance must be made for a retardation in its 
arrival there; but that would probably be counterbalanced to some extent by 
its southerly movement to reach Vinca and Thessaly. shall then still be 
justified in placing the graves of JordansmUhl wdthin the limits of E. M. Ill, or 
round about 2300 n.c. on the chronology adopted by Evans.* 

A study of the metal forms of the Danubian province, which must be 
regarded as older than Aunjetit^, will give some support to this conclusion. 
Metal was probably known in Serbia and also in Transylvania as early as 
period I, while with Danubian TI we have copper ornaments from Lengyel, 
StreliCe in Moravia, and JordansmUhl. Unfortunately, while depots and stray 
finds of copper objects typologically older than Aunjetitz exhibit many points 
of contact with Aegean metal products anterior to M. M. Ill, few of the former 
can be connected with a definite phase of the Danubian cultures. 1 will there¬ 
fore confine my attention to one leading type. The Axe-mhc yields a well- 
dated typological series in the Aegean. Sir Arthur Evans kindly informs me 
that the simplest type. A, can be traced back to E. M, IL The example illus¬ 
trated (fig. i3 /r) from Chamaizi is actually M. M, 1 b. Somewhere about the end 
of that period a new type, B (fig. 13 ^•). appears.* Finally, type D with tubular 
shaft-hole comes from Hissarlik (fig. 13where Professor Hubert Schmidt has 
shown it must be assigned to a late phase of the second City—say M. M. II b.“ 

’ Cf. Wace and Thompson, T., p. 146. and Childc, in J.ILS, xx.'tv, p. aoi and /^.Z. iii, 
p. 127. 

* Wosinsky lia), pl-vii, 11, etc. ^ %. 5//hdrc. 

^ (2| p, 10 ; cf. also Pravek, 1911, pi. xi, 17. 

* I follow Sir .Arthur Evans in adopting Meyer's dating for the twelfth and earlier dynasties 
because it harmonizes so much better than any longer chronology with the Aegean evidence- 

* P. K., pi. XXV, r. 

" Z’ Z. iv, pp. 23 f. But this Astatic specimen may be unconnected with the European types B 
and C. 
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1 ype B seems peculiar to the Aegean,’ but type A in its very simplest form is not 
uncommon in Hungary (fig. 131^). From this a new type. C, with rudimentary 
shaft-tube (fig. i^t/) is developed—according to Pulszky oAving to the manner in 
which the shaft-hole was punched through the red-hot meta). P'rom Hungary this 
type extends into Bosnia, Serbia, and Galicia, and northward througli Moravia 
and Bohemia as far as the province of Saxony * I know no example from the 
Aegean, but it is perhaps presupposed in the Trojan type D. From tills we may 
inter that the evolution ot the Hungarian type C is not only older than the end 



of M. M. II (type D), but also antedates the evolution of the M. AI. I )> type, B. 
Hence type A in Hungary^ can hardly have outlived the Early Minoan Age.’ 
Now an example of type A. more primitive typologically than tliat from 
Chamaizi, found near the settlement of Jordansmttlil," can only be explained as 
belonging to the Danubian people who settled there, and thus offers welcome 
confirmation of the date proposed above. It may further be noted that the 
primitive axe-hammer (fig, 13/) from a grave at Lucska, Danubian II, evidently 
belongs to the same early family. It may have provided the prototype for 
certain groups of Scandinavian stone axes of the passage-grave epoch.’ Hence 
we may place the close of period 11 round about 2100 b.c., and the beginning 
of the Nordic passage-graves not much later. 


‘ The origin of these implements ma)' have to be sought in or near Mesopotamia, but that will 
not affect the validity of the tj'pology proposed for central Europe—including the Aegean. Cf. 
za 1897, fig. 351 PP* *46-9- * -S' pi- I; cf. also (7) p, 37. 

* 5 , F. hi, p. 51, fig. 2. 

’ Knut Stjerna, Fore //aUkisf/tden, p. fo8. 
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7he Absohtte Chronology of Bronze I. 

I’owards the beginning: the Bronze Age proper in central Europe, 

immediate relations with the Aegean seem to have suffered a partial interrup¬ 
tion, perhaps because amber now, like the Hj'perborean gifts of classical timesi- 
began to move down shorter trade routes terminating in the Adriatic. This 
shift is reflected in the appearance of forms such as the round-heeled triangular 
dagger \vith semicircular rivet-plate, whose history belongs to western Europe 
(fig. 8 and//). Such daggers began to make their appearance even during 
period Hlc.' One was found with a beil-beaker at CouS in Bohemia, while 
amber appears in that country and in Moravia for the first time with this type of 
vase. The bell-beaker itself occurs in northern Italy. Sicily, and Sardinia, pre¬ 
sumably reaching those lands direct from Spain. But its context in those regions 
is still too uncertain to give even an approximate limit for period III c, even if 
we were justified in assuming a synchronism between the appearances of the 
Jberic culture on both sides of the Alpine barrieiv'- .Similarly, the southern type 
of pin—that with the head bent over and twisted round the shaft—recently 
discovered with a Marschwitz burial at X^clka Ves in Bohemia,* enjoyed too long 
a cuiTency to pro^dde an exact ci iterion of date; for in Egypt it goes back to 
the earliest dynasties/’ This pin may indeed indicate that the lords of Troy il 
were still importing their tin from Bohemia and that our period III c partly 
coincides with the last structural phase of that city, especially as one of the stone 
battle-axes from H tssarlik approximates closely to the type of fig, 7/ But had 
Troy still been importing tin from Bohemia when that country had established 
a regular trade in amber with Denmark, i.e. in period IV, the [ireclous gum 
would surely have reached the lords of llissarlik. Xow none has l^een found 
with the ricii bronzes of the great ‘ treasuie.s I'hat looks as if 'froy had fallen 
before the beginning of period IV. Period 111 c would then go back to the 
nineteenth century, assuming that Troy II fell about 1800 b.c. But unfortunately 
the latter date lacks precision. 

' e, g. at licdtishcjm on the Rhine, with a zoned beaker in a gmve closely adjacent to a true bell- 
boa ker interment, Maittstr Zrifsrhriftt 1913, p. 52. 

* 17} p. too. 1 am indebted for this inlorirtatlon to a letter from Dr. Sell run 11 of Prague. 

’ But compare the remarks of Professor H, Schmidt in P. Z. i, p. 130. I much regret that I can 
accept neither his view as to the close tcjnporal relation between the \'t1lafrati beakers and the 
Sicanian period represented by Steniinello ware nor his inference from the similarity in technique of 
the latter to Cretan neolithic fabrics that the two ceramic groups are roughly contemporary, noi- yet 
the date of 2500 a.c. proposed for Siculan I on the strength of the well-known worked bone plate found 
somewhere among the ruins of Troy IL 

‘ (7) p. 91 and fig. 5, 3, * Cf. Naqatia ami Dailas, p. 48, and pi. Lxv, [9. 

“ Matit xxie, 51 ; (14) pp. 63, 190 f. 
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But if the dating of period III c is regrettably vague, period IV may be 
almost precisely delimited. 'I hc principal arguments to that end are as follows: 

(i) An arm-ring with the ends flattened and bent back (fig. 14, 2-3)—a type 
typical of Aunjetitz deposits^ and occurring in the earliest Bronze Age interments 
of Transylvania, and in Bronze I 2 in Italy ‘—was found, apparently as an import, 
in a deposit of the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasty at Kahun.* This implies 



Fig, 14. AiinjctiU:ftTHi-riiigSj Lti&iSnw?c. Bohemia (aficrSchranil). (J) 


h 


Fig, 15. Ilaltend U) atiil eck (^) from Monlcintnirov Italy. 

that the Aunjetitz culture may go back to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and cannot be later than the middle of the seventeenth. 

{2) Professor Hubert Schmidt has shown tliat the spiral pendants from 
shaft-grave 111 at Mycenae are typologicalty later than relatively advanced 
Aunjetitz forms.*' Since this grave is L. M. I, this phase of the Aunjetitz cul¬ 
ture must go back to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

(3) Mature Aunjetitz depots contain daggers and other objects imported 
from Italy assigned to Bronze 1 , there. In particular, an Italian celt from the 
depot of Sobochleby (fig. 8/) is of the same type as one from the depot of Monte- 
mcrano, which also yielded the only Italian halberd (fig. 15) actually found in 
association with other objects.' 'I'he latter is precisely dated within the limits 




* (5) pL 2,9; (7) pi. itr, 2, 
^ Z,f. E., 1904, pp. 615 ff. 


* lUahun, Knhuit, and Gufob, pU Xin, 18, 

* (5) p. sa, and pis. vi, 12, and vii, 12. 
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1650-1550 B.C. by a weapon of the same family, but more developed type, found 

in shaft-ffnive V 1 —one of the oldest at Mycenae.' ^ 

f 1) Similar asymmetrical halberds have been iound in an Aunjetitz ^ave 
near krems in Lower Austria.* and in the Leubingen barrow mentioned above. 
Both these halberds, from mature Aunjetitz deposits, are of more primitive 
form than the weapon from Mycenae. The type with bronze shaft must be 
later, but it is associated with late Aunjetitz forms in the depot of Dieskau 

near Halle and elsewhere." .. 

(s) A rather later date is suggested by a cup with a handle ot the vaphio 
type 'comini, almost certainly from one of the Aunjetitz grave of iMienhagen 
near Halbe^-stadf This is evidently a clay copy of a metal cup imported 
from the Aegean. The form goes back in Crete to M. M. Ill, when it was 
already being imitated in stone,* but Sir Arthur Ewans tells me that it r^ched 
thcacmeof its popularity in L. M. 1 a. The Saxon copy is not therefore likely to 

be later than the latter half of the sixteenth century. ^ i ^ * 

On these grounds I find it reasonable to place the beginning of the Aunjetitz 
period about 1750 ac." and its mature phase from 1600 b,c. onwards. Towards 
the solution of the problem of the title, we have now the approximate date for 
the beginning of Bronze 11 here. But the reason of the apparently rather irrele¬ 
vant discussion of the date of Tordansmilhl and the passage-graves will now be 
plain • for those dates provide'Umits between which the invasion of Britain must 
lie Now the synchronisms previously established show that the Scandinavian 
passage-grave epoch would lie between 2200 b.c. and 160a ac. while period HI 
in Silesia would last from 2200 b.c, to 1750 is.c. In tlie Danube it is clear 
from the stratification at Nosswitz that the bell-beaker belongs to the latter 
half of this inter\-al Similarly, the evidences of contact between Great Britain 
and Scandinavia do not point to a synchronism between the oldest phase ol the 
passage-giaves and our round-barrows. H ence, it is unlikely that the in uption 
of t he Beaker-folk should be placed much before icpo b.c.^ 

Now in Britain, the central land route and the western sea route Detween 
the Aegekn and the north intersect. And so we are enabled to check the 

» This weapon was first recognized by Professor Hubert Schmidt, but 1 am indebted lo Sir 

Arthur for a drawing of it. , - , ■ ., .t • r a 

* 1 should like to thank Dr. A. Mabr, of Vienna, far mfonnaiion as to tins new find. 

* S. ry. iv, pp. 3 ff. and pt Hp 7 * ** r ^^*^^** 

» Palnct, fig, 183 * : Seager, MocMos, p. fig. 31, xti f. 

« I use these figures in the sense of Monielius, to denote the middle of the century m <iueslion. 

^ V\^llb the fullest recognition of the great contributions I.ond Abercromby has made to our 
knowledge of llic Beaker period, I cannot accept as condush^e his estimate of 450 yeare for its 
duration; especially in view of the possibility suggested by Mr. A. G. Wnght that the invaders may 
have landed at more than one point on our coasts. 
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results based on the influence of tlie former by the traffic of the latter route. 
The most valuable evidence of that traffic is at present provided by tlie segmented 
beads of vitreous paste found In round-barrows of our second Bron2e Age. 
Whether these beads are of local manufacture or no, they certainly derive 
from Egyptian or perhaps Aiinoan prototypes. Egypt presents parallels dating 
from the early years of the Eighteentii Dynasty.’ But in Crete they go back to 
the M. M, 1II b pcifod,* Now, since we find a ‘ reflex ’ of * intercourse with the 
Iberic west* in the halberd from shaft-grave VI just about the same time, is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the beads in question had reached our shores by 
1550 S.C.? The passage of an article of commerce does not require many years. 
Thus the evidence of imports by the western route gives independent confirma¬ 
tion of the date proposed for Bronze II and hence confirms our whole chrono- 
logy'. We may conclude our suiv^ey with the following table ; 
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DeSCL'SFION. 

Lekor welcomed a lucid and learned exposition of an intricate subject* One point on 
wliich he joined issue was the introduction of the beaker from Sj^in. The view adopted had 
been put forward by Bosch Gintpera> Abcrg, and Hubert Schmidt, but he could see no real 
evidence for it, Italian examples were no doubt derived from Spain, but how could ilie lieaker 
cross the Alpine barrier? The culture was introduced into Britain by a distinct people, but 
who were the brachycephals who passed from Spain into central Euro[>e ? Gimpera said they 
were descended from elements on the Tagus, but their persistence was doubtfvii. The truth 
was that the beaker evolved among the dolichocephals of Spain ; and short-headed ' pro¬ 
spectors as Mr, Peake called them, came into Spain from central Europe in search of metals, 
their traces being found in the latest dolmens near the Pyrenees. An important point to 
notice was that there were no Spanish beakers in Britain, tliough all but two Itc had seen in 
Brittany w'cre of Spa ni sit type. 

Dr, Hall said that no such chronological scheme had bcejt produced for many years, 
and it well brought otit the connexion between the three great areas—northeni and central 
Europe, and the Mediterranean countries; but he w'as not prepared to critici/.e it W'ithout 
further examluaiion. It was important to determine what relations Britain had with central 
Europe, and how much was borrowetl from Crete and Egypt. Comprehensive jiapers such as 
that read by Mr. Cltilde were of distinct value, especially for those who were principally 
concerned with the eastern Mediterranean. 

, Mr. Reginald Smith felt it refreshing to look abroad and link up prehistoric Britain 
wlih the Continent and the great cultures farther south. The appearance in Britain of the 
beaker, to the exclusion of ribbon-ware, w'as in itself a confirmation of live setpience suggested. 
Possibly further information could be derived from the button with V-boring, which normally 
accompanied the Iveaker and bracer. It was surprising to hear of dolmen^ ware in one of the 
single graves of Jutlaml, but Danish archaeologists could be trusted in all branches of 
excavation. The flint celt mentioned from Uley long-barrow was in the museum ol Guy's 
Hospiul with a skull from the chamlicr. but according to Mr. Cravvford could not be relied on 
as coming front the barrow; it might have been incorporated diirlivg the construction of the 
barrow, or belong to an intrusive burial outside the chamber, 1 be date 2200—1600 u. c. 
given for Scandinavian |>assage-graves seemetl too late for British long-barrows, and that 
particular culture was probably later in Scandinavia than in Britain. He had noticevl nothing 
revolutionary in the paper, but thought the original title rather misleading as llie Beaker people 
w'ere not in the Bronze Age on their arrival, and the invasion was therefore neolithic or at 
latest aeneolithic, 

Mr. Phake congratulated the author on his thesis, which contracted the late 1 rofessor 
Monteliiis's dating, but went perhaps too far In the other direction. The stages of culture 
seemed to follow one anotlver too quickly in the scheme proposed. With regard to the 
unusual discovery in Denmark, he had alw-ays understood that the sitigle^rave culture appeared 
there l>eforc the end of the Dolmen period. Unless the beakers of .Sjxiin and ceiilral Europe 
were of different origin, the pattern or idea of the beaker must have passed from one 
region to the other. A movement from Spain had been assumed, but not at present proved; 
aiul it was not known whether the carriers were round or long-beaded. It was unlikely that 
round-headed people brought the beaker from long-headed Spain. It was important to have 
the latest results put before the Society, as the literature concerning south-eastern Europe was 
a serileti book to most of the Pellows. 

Mr. CkawfuRU had expected to ]iear about the invasion at the other ewd Of the liroitze 

A a ^ 
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Age as the original tide of the paper was the Date of the Bronze Age Invasion. -Spain 
was the crux of Mr. QiiUle's scheme; and though there was every reason to think the 
people of central Europe were connected with the peninsula, it wis didiciilt to imagine 
an invasion from Spain in that direction, as the Pyrenees were unfavourable to mass- 
movements. Reference had been made to neolithic pottery in Britain ; while pottery of the 
long*barrows resembled lliat of northern Europe, the nregalithic monuments corresponded 
to those of Brittany and France, The 'maggot* pattern occurred also on certain vessels 
in Finland and Russia, and suggested some connexion with that part of Europe. There was 
no evidence that the Uley celt was found in the chambered barrow, and it could therefore be 
discarded. He hoped that competent archaeologists would take up excavation in the neigh- 
bourhooil of VinCa, as the moun^ were plentiful and stratified, and might reveal the origin of 
Achaean culture. It would l>e interesting to hear Mr. Childe*s own opinion of Cretan 
chronology’. 

Mr, Ci{ii,t>£ replied that long ago Sir Ardrur Evans traced the form and decoration 
of the Spanish bcIl-bcakcr to baskets of esparto grass, and Spain was the only area where that 
type was produced in abundance. Everywhere else it was evidently intrusive. The only 
measured skull he knew of iras from Ciempoznelos near Madrid, and that had the exceptionally 
broad index of 84. Mr. Peake's easi-to-west theory was certainly attractive: the zoned beaker 
imitated the bell type, and both beaker and bracer were characteristic of western Europe. 
The beaker-burials in central Europe belonged onli' to a small group of settlers. He recog¬ 
nized the single-grave culture as going back to the Dolmen i>eriod. and agreed that the passage- 
graves of Britain corresponded to the older phase of the Scandinavian. He thought the beaker 
people rvho invaded Britain were at least acquainted with copper, and it was usual to include 
the beaker In the Bronze Age. as in Lord Abercromby's boolL The maggot-pattern pottery 
might correspond to that of the early passage-graves in Denmark. There was certainly 
a fine field for excavators in Serbia and Hungary^ and some recent work in the latter country 
had given excellent results. For the chronology of Crete he followed Sir Arthur Evans 
unconditionally. 

The CiiAtn^tAN (Rev. E. E, Dorling) said it was satisfactory to have a paper which 
gave rise to sudi a full discussion ; and the Fellows would wish their thanks to be returned 
to Mr. Cbllde for his first contribution to the Society's publications. 


VIII .—Eiimbethan Sh^hiou 'i 'af>€sfrks. By J on n H um pu revs, Esq, , M^i., F. S.yL 


Read 3rd April 1924. 


For many ccntaries, though a good many tapestries were woven in France, 
Flandere was the chief centre of the industry, and supplied the various European 
countries with tapestries and hangings of a similar character. Cloths of 
Arras were in demand for English country'' houses, and large purchases were 
made from time to time by the richer nobles. It was, hovvev^er, at the beginning' 
of the sixteenth century that tapestries came increasingly into demand and 
favour in England, as is evident by the fine collection made by Cardinal Wolsey 
for Hampton Court, and that of King Henry Mil for his own palaces. The 
inventory taken after his death record.s over 2,000 specimens, while a writer 
states that ^ one ship from the Continent carried no less than one thousand 
tapestries for the King of England Agents were employed in Flanders to 
secure the finest specimens as they were woven. 

In many of the smaller English mansions at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century^ since the price of these expensive hangings was prohibitive, substitutes 
for them in the shape of painted cloths were used, and in wills and inventories 
of the period they are frequently mentioned. For instance, Lady Hastings by 
lier will in 1503 bequeaths several such pieces of ' lynen paynted, as now hang 
in the chappeir. A French visitor to England in 153S wrote: ‘The English 
make a great use of Tapestries, and of painted linens which are well done, and 
on which are magnificent roses, embellished with fleur-dedis, and Hons^ for you 
can enter but few houses where you do not find these tapestries.’' Harrison’s 
description of England in 1573 states; ‘In the days of Elizabeth, the walls of 
our houses on the inner sides are either hanged with tapestr}^, arras work, 
painted cloths wherein either divers histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, and sudi 
like are stained.’ ^ 

' Perrin’s DescHpHott of Hie Kingdom of Englmd and Scothuid, 

■ organ, Headings in Kngihh Soeial fiislory, p, 256, 
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Wiliiam More, who was prior of Worcester from 1518 till the beginning; of 
1536. kept a journal in manuscript, in which were entered the receipts and 
payments connected with his office of prior and also for his manor houses of 
Crowle, Battenhall, and Grimley. This was printed in 1914 by the Worcester¬ 
shire Historical Society, and it contains much that is of general interest in 
connexion with the furniture and fittings of a country gentlemans house in 
early Tudor times, 'I’he entries relating to the wall-hangings are of peculiar 
value, and refer to his three manor houses distant only a few miles from 
Worcester, In the furnishing of Battenhall in the spring of 1519 there are 
several notes in reference to the wall-hangings: ‘Item for lynnen cloth for 
borders to ye lyttal parlor withyn ye l) 4 tal iiall and ye parlor at Batnall, 
I2r. Of/.; item of ye paynting of ye same to Thomas Paynter3.?. 4f/' In 1521 
arc further notices: ‘ Item payd for Liii ells of lynnen cloths called saltwyche 
to hang two chambers at batnall, 19^. lOf/; item to John for paynting of ye 
same, 25,v, ot/.' There arc numerous similar entries for the furnishing of Grimley 
and Crowle manor houses, Tlie appearance of the Iiangings is described in the 
inventories Prior W'illiam More caused to be made on 1st May, 1532: ‘Crowle 
Lords Chamber. In primis in the Lords Chamber hanged with sais, g^ene, 
and red, the border peynted il. steyned paynes. The Guest Chamber, Item 
the chamber hanged with peynted clothes, with nests, byrds, folorii,* Shake¬ 
speare makes Ealstaff use hangings as an illustration, when he refers to his 
wretched troops (in Ifeitry Il''\ saying, ‘ Tliey are as ragged as Laftants in the 
painted cloth And in Loves Lobon/s Lost we iinfl the \\X)rds: ' You will be 
scraped out of the painted cloth for this.' In 1523, Cardinal Woisey bought 
many pieces of painted cloths, counterfeit and real arras, from the bishop of 
Durham/ 

Few examples of painted clotlis now remain, the earliest in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum not being older than the end of the seventeenth ce^tu^\^ 
They evidently perished rapidly, but continued in use until the end of the 
seventeenth century' or even later. 

It is to William Sheldon of Beolcy, a rich Worcestershire squire, that we are 
indebted lor the introduction of tapestrj'-making into England, on a large scale, 
in the middle of the sixteenth centu^}^ for his was tlie first tapestry' factory, so 
far as we know, though single panels may have been made by immigrant 
workmen or natives taught abroad. 

' The Sheldons of Beoley have long been of considerable note and consequence 

in this county (Worcester}, The family originated at Sheldon in Warwickshire, 

• W. G. TJiompson, Ta/>rs/ty if'ravinjr in Lngf^in/^ p, ag. 
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being resident there in Edward Ill’s reign, and a descendant, settled at Abberton, 
in the county of Worcester, temp, Hcni^" VI, whose son Ralph married the heiress 
of Ruding, a family of great anticjiiity in this county, who brought many valuable 
estates into the family including land in Bcoley, Subsequently' the manor of Beoley 
was purchased in the reign of Edward IV and William Sheldon succeeded to the 
Estates on the death of his father in 1546.’' 

At the dissolution of the monasteries he was the trusted informant of 
Thomas Cromwell in the suppression of Pcrshorc Abbey, anrl acquired many 
large properties in consecjuence, and at the sale of' the contents of Bordesley 
Abbey he made several large purchases of stutf. He was receiver for the king 
of all the monastic estates in the county of Wcirwick in 1546-7, a position of 
great responsibility. He married Wary the daughter of William Willington. 
a wealthy wool merchant and large landholder of Barcheston in south VVat^vick- 
shire, at whose death Sheldon arlded considerably to his possessions. 

William Sheldon was one of the members of parliament elected for 
Worcestershire in 1547, 1554, and 1555, In Thomas Habington's Suntey of 
IVorcestcrshire, written in the early part of the seventeenth century, is the 
following reference to Beoley r ‘Wheare William Sheldon in our age for 
wysdomc, estate, and authority, in our couhty equalled most of the gentlemen 
of England; whose son Ralph Sheldon desear\'ed for hys singular partes of 
mynd, which flowed from hys tongue and penne a pre-eminent dignity.' ‘This 
William Sheldon first introduced the working of tapestry into England at 
Barcheston, having at his own expense brought workmen from Flanders and 
employed them in weaving maps of the different counties of England, and 
other curious pieces, several of which arc still in being at Weston,*^ 

In 1545 William Sheldon purchased the manor of Weston in south 
Warwickshire, and obtained a licence to impark 500 acres of ground, to be 
called Weston Park for ever, and built a large mansion there. He also bought 
Skilte.s, an estate only a few miles from Bcoley, where he made another park, in 
which the great mansion of Beoley is shown enclosed on the tapestry' map of 
Warwickshire. 

William Sheldon, having conceived the idea of introducing tapestry- 
making into England, sent a Mr. Richard Micks to Flanders to learn the art 
of weaving and the manufacture of arras. Richard Hicks had much success, 
and returned to England bringing some Flemish weavers with him, who were 
settled at Barch^ton, and established with looms for the making of tapestry. 

‘ Nash, History of Worcrslersliiret t, 64. 

’ Nash, ap. tit. There is an illustration of it in Thomas's edition of Dugdale’s Warwick^tirt, 
vol. i, p. 582. 
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The manor of Barcheston, was bequeathed by William Willington to his 
cousin William Barnes of Talton, and remained in the hands ol Barnes until 
his death on Sth May, 1561, when it was acquired, probably by purchase, by 
William Sheldon of Bcoley.' The date is of importance, since it helps to fix 
the beginning of tapestry weaving at Barcheston, under the auspices of William 
Sheldon and Richard Hicks. 

In Richard Hicks, Sheldon secured the riglit man, and by his will, made in 
Januarj' 1569-70, shows his high opinion of Hicks, declaring * Richard Hickes 
to be Uie only author and beginner of this art within this realm ’; in a codicil 
dated 28th September, 1570, Sheldon states that he has ‘established [Hicks] in 
the mansion house at Barcheston, with the myll, orchards, and gardens and 
pastures, without paying any rent in money, chiefly in respect of the 
mayntenance of making tapestry, arras, &c., and where also the said Richard 
Heeks and 1 are agreed that certayn monej' shall be yerely disbursed and laid 
out by me and my heyres towards the making the said tapestry, and for that 
his trade will be greatly bencficiall to this Commonwelth to trade youth in, and 
a means to secure great somes of money within this Realme, and considering 
that I do thyncke my said well beloved sonne Rauf will have the same con* 
sideration to the Commonwelthe as I now have or more, 1 do will and devv'se 
that my sonne Rauf do permit and suffer the said Richard Hecks to have and 
enjoye the said howse and all other things spccifyed in the said wrytings made 
betwene me and the said Richard Heeks’, and in conclusion he hopes that 
* Richard Heeks will contyneue the exercyslng of the same trade to so good 
a purpose as he hath begunTo another son, W^illlam, he bequeathed various 
furniture at Bcoley ' except the hangings of Tapestrye and Arras which i do 
will shall remain at Beoley from hey re to heyre'. Tapestry weaving must then 
have been in existence at Barcheston for some years before William Sheldons 
death In December 1570, as is evident from this disposition in his will. 

The reputation of the Barcheston factory was widely established early in 
Elizabeth's reign, as in the Black Book of Warwick there is a record dated 
27th November, 1571, which reports that John Fisher was sent by the town of 
Warwick to solicit an inter\dew with Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, at the royal 
palace of Greenwich concerning the poverty of W^arwick, and supplicating his 
help, to which the carl replied: * 1 mar\'aiie you do not devise some ways amongst 
you, to have some special I trade to kepe your poore on woork as such as 
Sheldon of Beolye wch my thinkith, should not only be very profittablc, but 
also a meanes to kepe your poore from Idelnes.’ * 

‘ * William Willington of Barcheston from the Evfsimn Joiininf, 1924, by Mr, Rees Price, F.SA. 

* Blari: Bovkt*/ pyatTvick, p. 48, ed. by Thomas Kemp. 
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Evidence is given in the book of John Fisher, town clerk of Warwick, by 
Nicholas Goodman, wlio says that )ie is a weaver and arras maker, but hath 
not wrought of long. Me was probably employed at Bare best on/ 

The lease of all the tolls and customs, fairs and market dues held in Bishops 
Castell, CO. vSalop, were devised by William Sheldon to his grandson, Edmund 
Plowden, son of Edmund Plowden and Katherine Sheldon (the testators 
daughter), at the age of twenty-lour, but meanwhile tficse tolls \vere to be 
for the use of the tapestry-makers of Barcheston and Bardislcy (Baddcsley 
Clinton). 

The latter place was the home of his sister Mary, wife of George Ferrers 



Fig* i* Barchesion Manor Hnii:^,AVanvitkshiirc* 


of Baddesley Clinton, but we hear nothing further of looms there after the 
death of William Sheldon. He also specifies that money shall be ‘ Lent freely, 
from ty^me to tyme uppon good suerties to such person and person nes as shall 
occupye and use the arte of making of 'rapestrys and Arras, or either of them 
within the Countye of Worcester, and Warn and in the cities of Worcester and 
Coven tree [to] William Dowler now servant to Richard I leeks the onely auter 
and begynner of this Arte within this Rea I me’, 

Barcheston manor house near Shipston-on-Stour, where the celebrated 
tapestry was made, is still standing as a farm-house (fig. i). It is situated in 
a thinly populated country, approached by gated roads with broad grass strips 
on either side, 

A large room in the basement was probably the original hall; the stone 
transomed windows remain. The passage and a large bedroom upstairs are 
lined with beautiful linen-pattern oak panelling. The present hall is modern, 
but remains of buildings exist which might have been used for the ^ndustr3^ 
Richard Hicks lived in the parsonage adjoining, and was evidently a great 


^ of Jdm Toim Cki% IVartotrii, pp, 176, 177, ed, by Thomas Kemp. 
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friend of the parson, William Lane. He died the last of October, and was 
buried the second of November 1631, aged ninety-seven or thereabouts, 

Tlicre is an interesting entr\^ in the Barcheston register of the burial of 
Peter, a Dutchman, servant to Richard 1 licks, 17th July, 1590, doubtless one of 
his original Flemish weavers. 

After W'illiarn Sheldon’s death in 1570 the trust to carry on the looms was 
faithfully carried out by his son Ralph, as is evidenced by tapestries of later 
date, showing that the Barcheston looms were working into the middle of the 
seventeenth century, many being made under the direction of Francis Hicks, son 
of Richard Hicks, who supmused the industry after the death of his father,* 
Only two contemporary notices of the purchase of tapestries from Bar¬ 
cheston have so far come to light. 

In the recently disco%^ered manuscript account book ol Robert Caldwell, 
the steward of Grafton Manor, near Bromsgrove, written in 1567-8, describing 
the building and furnishing of Mr, John Talbot’s mansion, are the following 
entries ': 

' Deer six 1568—Pd to Rychard Eyke for tlic ful payment of hys hole mone}' for 
hangings made for Mr Talbot of hys armes, and a covering of the same work for the 
new plor xlvx Pd also to hym for xxxvn elles, FJemmvshc of Bankctt in peisinge 
of Hangings for the chamber over the buttereye at iiiirf, the clle iiiiVi \'i.s iiiit^. 
Deer, ix 1568—Pd. for Edward Yatte charge ry'dinge to Barstonc (Barchestonj with 
hangings.' 

W’c read in the building account book of Bess of Hardw^cke, countess of 
Shrevvsbur)% 1592: ‘Paid Mr Sheldons man for seventeen armses to set upon 
hangings xxx,v. i^i^^J(, and also ten shillings to hang tapestries.' 

'i'he author is indebted to Mr, D. T. B. W’ood, of the British Museum, and 
to Mr E. A. B, Barnard for interesting and valuable information relating to 
Richard Hicks and his son Francis in connexion VA'ith the Great ’Wardrobe, 
extracted from the Great Wardrobe accounts, showing the intimate association 
of the Barcheston weavers with the royal repairing staft for a vers^ considerable 
period, 

Richard Hicks hrst occurs among the arras workers in the repairing shop 
of the Great Wardrobe in 1584, He appears first in the list, followed by Francis 
Hicks, his son. In a year or two Francis Hicks is the first name and Richard 
Hicks appears only in a separate account at the foot as supplying materials. 
Francis Hicks’s name occurs up to 1605-4. would appear that Richard 
Hicks, who is first heard of in 1560 in the countrj^ came to London to the 
Great Wardrobe and after a year or two left his son Francis in charge. 

' Fnincis Hick^ was of Si. Marj's Hall, Oxford. 

* Hiimphre>-5,‘TJiv Kltzabcthan Estate book of Crafton Manor', in Trnris, Biniihreliiim 
Soc. xliv, 7, 
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The Lord Chamberlain’s accounts of the payments to the arras makers, lor 
the repair of the tapestries and carpets in the Royal Wardrobe, from 155S to 
1614, showed that the weavers were only receiving' per day for many years, 
and it was not until about 1613 that this wage was raised to \(mL per day. 

In 1584-5 Richard [licks is paid for crewel * whelc yarn' (strong coarse 
yarn) threads of various colours and pack thread the sum ot ;^33. 11 is name 

remains on the list of weavers until [5S7-S, 
when it finally disappears; but as late 
as 1605-6 Richard Hicks is still paid his 
account for supplies for repairs. Does 
this mean that the weavers from Bar- 
cheston were transferred to London 
towards the end of the century ? 

The will of Richard Hicks gives the 
names of four witnesses. I'wo ol them, 

William Diston and 'Thomas Dowler, 
occur in the wardrobe lists, \\bich shows 
how close the connexion between the two 
stafl’s must have been, 

Ralph Sheldon was aged thirty-three 
at his father's death in 1570, and married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 1 hrock- 
morton, Knt, of Coughton in Warwick¬ 
shire. He was the builder of the chapel 
in Beoley church, which contains the 
fine monuments to the Sheldon family. 

These include one to his own memory, wim^n, Shcidon*:i Morumenc ch»rcu. 

with fulMength figures of himself and 

his wife (fig.'2); he died 30th March, 1613. He built a new mansion at 
Weston, in the parish of Long Compton, and added to the already enormous 
Sheldon estates by the purchase of the manor of Steeple Barton in the 
county of Oxford, and in his lifetime the Sheldon family altainod the summit 
of their greatness in wealth, v'ast possessions, and aristociatic connexions, l>y 
marriage with the leading noble families of the Midlands, 

Although the Sheldons had benefited so much from the sale of monastic 
lands and the contents of the abbeys, they were still professed Roman Catholics 
in Elizabeth's reign, and in the State Papers Domestic of Elimbeth and James 1 
are numerous records of Ralph Sheldon, and the endcavoui's to implicate him in 
the political troubles of the Essex rebellion, Cunpo^\de^ Plot, and othei schemes 
which proved disastrous to so many ot his relatives and tricnds in Worcester¬ 
shire and Warwickshire. 
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Tlie house at Beole}' was burnt down in the Civil War by the ca\"aliers 
‘ lest the enemy should make a lodgement there an Edward Sheldon being 
one of the garrison of Worcester, whose name appears among the gentlemen 
of the county of Worcester forming the garrison when it surrendered in July 
1646. after vainly holding the city for King Charles 1. 

The Bnreheston factory was evidently still going strongly in the beginning 
of the seventeenth centiiiT, as is evident from the series of tapestries of the 
‘Seasons at Hatfield House*—which possess all the lecling and decorative 
skill, and anangement of dowers and pictures of the countryside, so charac¬ 
teristic of the Sheldon weavers—which are now considered to have been wo^^en 
at Barcheston in i6i i* 

It would be interesting to know the number of weavers engaged at 
Barcheston and the amount of their production annually, since it would enable 
us to make a rough calculation of their output Col. 1 toward informed the 
writer, on the authority ol M. Allred Darcel, late administrator of the Gobelins 
factory, that a iiigh warp worker at the factory only produced four-fifths of 
a square metre (rather less than a square yard) in a year of 300 working days. 
Each sc|uare metre costs the state a little over 2,000 francs for the workmanship 
alone. On the occasion of his ^'lsit to the factory thirty to foi ty years ago, 
Col. Howard learnt that each worker made about j sq, metre in the year. An 
authority states that the cost of weaving lo-day is from ^^9 tO;^i2 per square 
foot, or Irom j/fSo tO;^ per square yard. 

Modern tapestry is generally woven with very few warps to the inch com- 
pared with Sheldon s, in which the war|> threads number seventeen or eighteen 
to the incii, though finer ^\■ork is also done.* Modern weavers are expected to 
turn out one square foot a week, and the cost price of the tapestry is based 
on this estimate, but on fine work they would turn out much less, probably not 
half. 

According to this estimate the narrow strip or valance at Stone House, 
which is only a little more than two square yards, must have taken nearly three 
years to weave. 1 am also informed that the Marquess of Bute is ha\ ing a great 
tapestry woven which will measure 58 5 square yards-sixweav^ers are employed 
on it, and it will take them aboitt ten years to complete. 

This gives an average per weaver of about one square yard a year. 

'I’hc Sheldon industry'existed from about 1561 to 1647, say eighty-six years. 
If weavers worked continually for 300 daj-s, on the basis of the information we 
posse.ss, they would be turning out finished work at the rate of something 

* W. G. Thotnson, Tuftfsfty tVeaving p, 59. 

* About £B to 15 a square foot laccording to subjecl and fineness} is charged in London to da}-. 
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like one square yard a year. An outside average might perhaps be two square 
yards; if so, the total tapestries woven by (say) twenty weavers in eighty-six 
j'ears would cover 3440 sq, yards. Wliat proportion of this 3,440 yards is 
it probable has survived for 300 years or more? Would 1,000 yards ha\'e 
sun''i\ cd ? If the weaver worked at the Gobelins rate the total output would 
onl)' be i ,720 sq. yards. 

Among the W^orcester manuscripts in the Birmingham reference library is 
one marked 167897 which is of interest, showing that the Barcheston weavers 
were employed at the beginning’ of the seventeenth centiirvv 261 h March, 
3 Jac I (1605). 

' Agreement between Rniiff Sheldon of Beolcy esq,, ond Thomas Hoerd of London, 
esq., Article 3 

Mtcm whereas the said Thomas Hoerd doth demand of the said RaiifT Shctdori, 
the sum of three score anti odd pounds, over and above the aboveaiventiojicd sum of 
four and twenty thousand pounds by him supposed to be due unto him as part oJ 
arrearages of certain “rents charge "and also the delivery of “certain Hangings 
ofTapestrie" for the furniture of two chambL'is, and one bed throughlie luniished, 
etc,’ 


S/icition Tapestry Alaps. 

The great house at Weston was pulled down about the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the mttps which were then hanging at Weston %vere sold in 1781 to 
Horace Walpole. Horace Walpole writes under date of tith September, 17S1, 
when he purchased for the sum of thirty guineas the maps then hanging in the 
gallery at Mr. Sheldon’s house at Weston, in Long Compton: ‘1 have made 
some purchases of Mr Sheldons very cheap indeed.* Gough the antiquary 
states that * Three large maps near 80 feet square in Tapestry by Francis and 
Richard Hicks, cover two sides of a gallety. Walpole subsequently presented 
them to Lord Harcourt, who built a tower at Nuneham, in [783, to receive that 
magnificent mark of the friendship of Mr Walpole.* 

'I’he tapestiy^ maps are so clearly explained in the description of English 
tapestries in the hand-book of the Victoria and Albert Museum that it is 
unnecessary to enter into further details. They were probably made from the 
cartoons of Christopher Saxton’s Conniiesof were 

published as an atlas in 1579? 

They show the hills, rivers, and streams, each town and hamlet, with the 
churches, parks, and, in some instances, the roads; and suggest a pei-sonal 

‘ limtdbook of EngUsh EixkmtECtnhtry Taptstrit^^ Victoria and Albeit Museum; Tapestry 
Porf/oUo, lii, 1915; Catofogne of Tapestries, 1934- 
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knowledge ol the country by the designer of each map, for usually the churches 
are correctly represented, with or without a spire (pi. xxxvj 1). 

Twenty-five years later the three maps came into the possession of Edward 
Venables Vernon llarcourt, archbishop of York, who presented them to the 
York Philosophical Society in 1827, where they have been up to the present 
time. Besides these there are two others in the Bodleian Library, and t\i'o 
map fragments recently came to light, once the property of Henry Birkbeck, Esq,, 
of Westacre High House, SwaffTiam, Norfolk, and afterwards of Sir Philip 
Sassoon, The maps were brought together for the first time since their 
separation at the end of the eighteenth century, and exhibited in the great 
gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum in the spring of the year 19 [4. 

The Bodleian maps are; i. AV'^oi'cestershii'e and parts of the adjacent 
comities. 2, Oxfordshire and Berks., with parts of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Gloucester, and Northampton. 

York maps: r. Worcestershire and parts of surrounding counties. 2. Berks., 
Oxford, parts of Middlesex, Suney, Gloucester, Northampton, arurl Worcester, 
3. Wanvickshire and parts of the surrounding counties, 

Birkbeck fragments: Two fragments which belonged to one map, which 
included Gloucestershire and parts of Somerset, Wilts., and Monmouth. The 
.Sheldon maps in the Bodleian Library were bequeathed by the antiquary 
Gough, who purchased them at \\^alpole’s sale at Strawberry Hill; they passed 
into the possession of the Bodleian in 1S09. He states that he bought the 
larger fragments for /j if. Several maps are of great size, one measuring 
23 ft, long and 13 ft. high, and they arc worked with coloured wools, one map 
of Warwickshire containing the date 15S8. 'I'he maps show the midland 
counties of England, including Woi-cestershlre, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Berkshire, with parts of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Bcdlordshirc, and Hertfordshire; nearly all Middlesex, Surrey, 
Buckinghamshire, and Northamptonshire. The two map fragments bought at 
auction b}- Sir P. Sassoon are now in the possession of Viscount Ednam. The 
Keeper of the Textile Department, Mr A. F. Kendrick, most kindly gave me 
much of the above information and every opportunity for studying the maps. 

The tape.stries Irom the Sheldon looms were partly intended for beautibdng 
William Sheldons mansions, and especially the house at Bcoley,and that would 
account for their size and grand proportions. 

TapeFtrivF. 

It seemed strange, considering the long period that the Barcheston factory 
was working, that no illustrations of decorati\'c hangings had been presen-ed, 
and it occurred to Col i lenry Floward, RS.A.,and the author that probably by 
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working on genealogical lines and visiting the great houses in the Midlands 
connected with the Sheldons* which arc still existing, decorative specimens 
might be found. The quest was pursued for three years without result^ until 
September 1919, when Chastlcton House, near Moreton in Marsh, the properly 
of Mre, Whitmore Jones, was visited. 

An inventory taken jqth May 1633, describing the contents of Chastleton 
House at the time, after the death of the builder, Mr, Walter Jones, had been 
consulted, and one bedroom was described as Mk S/tehions C/tamlwr, in which 
at the present day is a fine marble mantelpiece, a carved shield with the 
Sheldon arms, with those of Ruding, and the sheldrake crest. The inventory 
records among the furniture in this room ‘Three peeces of arras hangings 
xx. li' and in the great gallery ‘ fower large quarter mapps 

The reading of this inventory stimulated the searchers, who realized that if 
still in existence they must be the work of the Barcheston looms. Ralph .Sheldon 
was evidently the piersonal friend of the new lord of Chastleton; his residence at 
Weston Park was only a dozen miles distant, and the Barcheston factory less 
than ten miles off. It was only natural that the new hangings for the great 
house would be bought there. 

After the examination of the state rooms without result, the butler’s bedroom 
was entered, and lining the walls were discovered hve neglected pieces of 
tapestry, but of beautiful design, which turned out to be the long-sought 
treasures. I’here was no mistaking the workmanship, which bore such a strong 
resemblance to the tapestrj' maps, and the opinion was confirmed by a critical 
examination when the date 1595 was found on one hanging. Chastleton is one 
of the finest Jacobean mansions in the country; the estate was formerly owned 
by Robert Catesby, the prime conspirator in the Gunpowder Plot. In ifioa he 
sold the estate to Walter Jones, a \iiOoIlen merchant of Witney, for ;i£'4,ooo, to 
pay a fine of j^3,ooo levied upon him for his share in the Essex Rebellion. 
A grant of arms %vas made to Walter Jones in 1602, in w hich he is described as 
‘ Walter Jones of the city of ^Vo^ceste^ born at W^hittney in conn. (.)xford'. He 
was one of the two members of parliament for the city of Worcestei* in 15S4, 
15S6-S, and 1593. 

In 1603 Walter Jones pulled down the old house and l)egan building the 
present stately structure, which was completed in r biq. The full-length pictures 
of himself and his wife hang in the hall in Chastlcton. Walter Jones married 
Eleanor Pope, maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth; her father was the queen’s 
jeweller. In 1633 Walter Jones died, and was succeeded by his son Henry, 
who married Anne, daughter of Sir Edmund Fet tipi ace of Bruern Abbey. 
Evidently the tapestries were originally designed for Walter Jones’s house at 
Witney nineteen years before he came to live at Chastleton,and had been brought 
to the mansion at Chastleton when the family moved to the nc^v home in 
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i6i^. When they were adapted to their later environment, one piece extending 
across the entrance doorway itras mutilated to admit of the opening of the door, 
and another cut in halves to fit it over the mantelpiece. Four of the tapestries 
represent scenes from the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis, descriptive of 
incidents in the life of Judah and his visit to his shepherds at Timnath in 
company with i lirah the Adullamite. 'I’hey show the open countrj', the roads, 
buildings and castles, and flocks of sheep, and on one panel is the representation 
of the interior of a bedroom, with bed-hangings and furniture of Elizabethan 
times. 

^ Each picture occupies the centre of the hanging framed in a Renaissance 
design, with a woven description, such as ‘When Parese gave the Goldene 
AppeP. The lettering closely resembles that on the tapestry map.s. Below 
the central scenes hang medallions, one on either side, with the letters on four 
of them W, J, and E I, representing the initials of Walter and Eleanor Jones. 
On the fifth tnpestiy', showing the Judgement ol Paris, the lettering on either 
side is M. L, the initials ot the son Henry Jones. The pictures in the centre of 
each occupy but a small portion of the surface: the double twisted frame, with 
the background and Avide border, contains elalxirate representations in various 
natural colours ot roses, lilies, bluebells, dandelions, daisies, wall-flowers, cvcla- 
mcn, straw ben ies, apples, peat's, pomegranates, and other Irult ext^uisitely 
W'orked in coloured W’oois. Ihe background is of a dark burnt umber colour. 

The panels measure lo ft. lo in. by lo ft. lo in.; lo ft. 7 in, by i> li ■ 
10 ft. 7 in. by 7 ft. 6 in.; 6 It. 9 in. by 8 ft. 5 in. • j ^ . 

I he tapestries were subsec^uently sold at Sothebys—one example, that of 

Paris and the Golden Apple, w as purcha.sed by the Victoria and Albert Museum 
recently. 

Besides these larger panels, other small decorative ]>ieces, beautifully 
designed and in good condition, w^ere found, and they are believed lo be the 
work of Sheldon weavers. 

No. I is a small panel, measuring 30 in. by 25 in, containing in the centre 
a lemalc figure seated, holding a basket ot truit on her knee, Avhfle another 
basket is filled to overflowing with fruit of various kinds; the border is made 
up of flowers and fruit Along the top of the panel is the to!lowing inscription 
Se»sarl/m gusMfts esf mrvus Iwguai/i. /Lvpamus mi quern suboy bvrvenH 
ditciusa saliva (pL xxxvni, fig. i). ^ 

No. 2. In the centre ol this panel a griffm stands on the edge of a cliff 
overlooking the .sea, and is surrounded with a design of flowers and fruit 
canopies, figuies, and astiolabes, the latter resembling those in the border of the 
JDraj^ton 1 louse tapestries. Ihe panel measures .-4-1 in. by 26 in, (pi. .\xxi.x fig '») 

No. 3. This small tapcstiy^ mca.suring 42 in. by 30 in., contains 'in the centre 
a large coat of arms of W alter Jones ol Chastleton and his wife Hleanorj and is 
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surrounded by a desig^n of Tudor roses and pomegranates on a blue ground, 
with a border of flowers and fruit (pi. xxxix, fig. i). 

All three pieces are in fine condition—they also were sold at Sotheby’s sale 
on [2th November 1920, No. 2 is now in the possession of Lady Barber, 
Culham Court, Henley-on-Thames. No. 3 was bought by the late Col. Mul liner 
of Rugby, and after his death was acquired by CoL Heniy Howard, of Stone 
H oil se, Worcestersh t re. 

During the year 1924 one of the Chastleton tapestries was purchased and 
presented to the Art Galler)% Birmingham, by the E'eeney Trustees; it is 
a beautiful example with all the characteristics of the early B^ircheston 
decorative pieces, a small central picture of a scene from the life of Judah, 
surrounded by a wealth of exquisite flowers and fruit, hyacinths in bud and 
flower, and lilies of the valley, mallow, primrose, cyclamen, convolvulus, straw- 
berr3% pinks, stocks, gillyflowers, poppies, pansies, lilies, roses, and a dandelion 
plant in the right-hand corner, characteristic of the Barcheston panels at 
Chastleton. The broad outer border represents apples, melons, plums, pears, 
pomegranates, quinces, cherrie.s, peas in pod, together witli marguerites, narcissi, 
roses, and poppiesL A tw isted barber's pole design encloses the inner picture, 
and also surrounds the outer frame (pi. xxxviii, fig. 2). 

JFolias Hall Panel, 

An interesting small tapestty cushion-cover was discovered at Kemerton, 
near Tew'kesbur}', by Mr. Clifford Smith, and described in Proceedings, xx^d, 236. 
The piece measures 1 ft 7 in, by ! ft. 6i in. (pi. xi, fig. 1), 

'I'he centre of the panel is occupied by a shield with the arms of Sache\'erell; 
quarterly of six, and surrounding it, forming the background, are Itic usual garden 
flowers, borage, stock, lily of tlie valley, daffodil, marigold, pansy, primrose, 
Solomon's seal, carnation, cornflower, and cuckoo tlower^a birtl stands on 
eidier side of the shield. The border is composed of six lion masks, and two 
female busts, w'ith a figure on either side, likewise various fmits and flowers. 
A burst pomegranate shows the seeds inside, as in the Chastleton tapestiy. 

This cushion-cover originally belonged to Wollas Mall on Bredon Hill, 
\\'orccster.shire, formerly the home of the Hanford family. It is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum,' 

Prodigal Son Panels. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum are six small panels, illustrative of 
scenes from the life of 'The Prodigal Son *, each enclosed in a wide border 
ornamented with foliage, flowers, and fruit, ^vlth a seated figure at each hottom 

‘ Sec CaiaUigitt; i>/ Tft/vs/rifS. pi. ir. 
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corner in a wheeled car and lion masks, interspersed. The spaces arc filled by 
narcissus, columbine, carnation, periwinkle, wild rose, foxglove, convolvulus 
flowers, and strawberries, elderberries, and peas (pi, xl, fig. 2). Other panels 
were woven from the same cartoons, for Col. Howard possesses a copy of the 
panel showing the prodigal son being driven away by his late boon companions, 
when all his money had been spent. Two others are in the Glynn \^i\'ian 
Art Gallery, Swansea. 

Sitdeky Casfle Tapestries. 

Col. Henry How'ard and Mr. A F. Kendrick and the writer visited Sudeley 
Castle, near Winchcombe, by the kind permission of Mr. Dcnt-Brocklehurst, on 
21st September 1923, when two beautiful pieces of Elizabethan tapestry were 
found, one being a small strip 5 ft. long and J2 in. broad, the other a hanging 
measuring i6 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 2 im (pi. xli, fig, 2). This was hung in a north 
bedroom, and was in a perfect state of preservation, being worked in coloured 
wools of which tlie colours vv^ere quite fresh. The design consisted of eight 
small medallions, the background being a wealth of English flowers exquisitely 
vvwked, such as iris, strawberry', poppy, convolvulus, borage, lilies, roses, daisies, 
narcissi, daffodils, sunflower, foxglove, columbine, wall-flower, pansies, v'iolcts, 
fumitor}% holly, elder flowers, pinks, snapdragon, Solomon’s seal, forget-me-not, 
lupins, honeysuckle, and crown imperial—all familiar flowers, cultivated in an 
Elizabethan garden, and accurately represented on the tapestry, as well as peas 
in their pods. Ihere are also figures of various animals — ^such as squirrels, 
horses, cats, and a lion with a human lace, together with numerous birds such 
as the domestic cock, turkey, wagtail, crane, pigeon, pheasant, snipe, water-hen, 
swan, pelican, peacock, pan ot, partridge, dove, anrl stork—one bird being shown 
with a human face. 

Several birds at the top of the hanging are shown standing upsirle down. 
Sometimes these designs face the border all round the edge, cvitlcntly for use 
as table-covers, this one seems to go half-way. The design is suggestiv^e of the 
early painted cloths, which are described as painted with birds, beasts, and 
fo/orii. 

The eight medallions, with one exception, are surrounded by an irregular 
circular frame of twisted cords, the pictures being somewhat crudei)^ represented. 
Starting from the right-hand side: 

No. 1 shows y/fstke—u. draped figure holdinga sword raised tn her right 
hand and an open book on her left knee. 

No. 2. Lady holding mirror in her right hand, raising a long skirt by 
a cord in her left hand disclosing white petticoat beneath. In the background 
is a small half-timbererl farm-house, and beyond, a village church. 

No. 3. Tempera me. Lady in flowing robes, with a bridge in background. 
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No. 4. 77ie Rxpnhioti from !\murise. The frame is sbield-shaped with 
treforUike projections—on the central trefoil are letters, apparently B. I., and on 

the adjoining trefoil on the left, K, , , 

No. 5. 7i(t7ifes, Draped figure standing on stool; on the left is the tipper 
part of the figure of a double-headed man, below is a lion. On right ol the 
medallion is an open book, 1 here is a background of country scene^. 

No. 6. C/itmlv. A woman seated with four little children, one at the breast. 
No. 7. /7opd. Lfidy with anchor. In the background a castle, and a river 

No'S. FaU/t. Lady with cross in right hand. In the background a church, 
river, and ship. t.)ji either side of the central medallions is a woman, one witl: 

raised sword, the other with a basket. i 

'I'he border is very remarkable, being 11 in. wide with scenes from huntin^ 
the fox, the deer, and the boar, in thirty-four arcacle-like compartments eighteen 
in the upper, and sixteen in the lower part of the frame. It is a spirited repro¬ 
duction of the hunt, showing huntsmen on toot and horseback, dicssed m 
Elizabethan fashion, with slashed breeches, each carrying a hunting-horn in 
right hand; the large, collared hounds are in eager pursuit of their quar^, ai d 
in the background typically English scenery, with a castle, a mansion, a church, 

a farm-house, and cottages. Utr 

On either end of the frame, the arcadmg ceases and is replaced by orna¬ 
ment consisting of various fruits, as apples, pomegranates, grapes, quinces, and 
of various flowers, and of a woman with a basket ol fruit on her head. 

Running all round the picture is a spiral cord suggestive of the barbe 

pole found in the Chastlcton hangings. consists 

The smaller strip or valance (pL nli, fig. i). m^ing 5 ft. ^ ^ 
of representations of familiar flowers, such as So omon s se.^, g ’ . 

suckle lilv of the valley, cornflower, rose, ox-eye daisies, tulips, boiage, and 
foxglove, acorns and oak leaves, together with birds and a dragon-fly. At the 

base of the strip is the summit of a crown with ‘the 

trefoil ornament, resembling the larger hanging and evidently designed by the 

Thc"leeimen has been repaired by the insertion of two small pieces at the 
base, of different material. 

'/7i£ Sfone Home Tapestry. 

Tnl Howard ha-s in his posse-ssion a very charming and jKrfect valance of 
the same ck^-nTu '^'eln^nd'uve hunting scenes are 
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barber's pole design, coloured white, red, yellow, blue—each picture representing 
spirited J^nglish hunting scenes of the fox, boar, hare, stag, and l>ear, I'he hunts¬ 
men are usually dad in short breeches, either liaggy or tight-fitting to the knees, 
which are generally bare—the short jacket buttoned to the waist, suggestive 
of Elizabethan dress, One carries a horn in his left hand, another a hawk on 
his left wrist, and a gentleman is riding a richly caparisoned horse, The 
attendants carry short, stout spears; most are on foot, and accompany the [ttick 
oi large hounds. The background of the chase consists of characteristic English 
scenery, showing castles and moated mansions, a half-timbered dwelling, and 
a scene outside a countiy inn, where undoi’ a tree, from whicli the sign of the 
‘Ship'is hanging, rustics are dancing to the music of the bagpipes (pi. xlil 
figs, I and 2). 

The valance is surmounted by a strip of familiar English flowers and 
birds, and dragon-flies, closely resembling the Sudeley Castle small tapestry, 
and in addition, masks of lions. 

D my ton H<}nse Tapestries, 

d'wo tapestries in Drayton Mouse e.vamined last summer by the courtesy 
of CoL Stopford Sackville, ;ue splendid illustrations of Elizabethan hangings 
wliich were woven with the arms of the owner. They are interesting as 
showing the kind of tapestry executed for Bess of Hardwick and John Talbot 
of Grafton, from the Barcheston looms, by Richard Micks, 

^ Botli hangings exiiibit in the centre the arms of Robert Dudley, carl of 
Leicester, who died in 158S, with sixteen quarlcrings on the shield, and Droii cl 
Loyal beneath, the badge of the‘Bear and Ragged Staff ' above, introduced 
into the arms of Leicester in 1361, when his elder brother Ambrose was made 
earl of Wanvick, 

No. I (pi. XLiit) is enclosed in a double frame of a delicate Renaissance 
design of globes and figures, between which b enclosed a rich pattern of 
flowers and fruits. 

Surrounding Leicester’s arms and forming the l>ackground is the usual 
adornment of exquisite flowers seen on the Sheldon tapestries, with the 
addition of others such as the periwinkle, pink, dafifodtl, anemone' primrose, 
cowslip, moondaisy, bistort, stinking iris, and wood sorrel. 

On either side of the tapestiy are incidents in connexion witli the Flood, 
the building of the Ark, and Noah and his family leaving the Ark after the 
Avaters iiad subsided. There is a serpent crawling away on the right. On the 
front of the picture at the bottom are a cock anefhen pheasant and two young 
ones. ^ 

No, 2 (pi. XLiv) is a superb piece, with the Leicester arms, and lion sup¬ 
porters in the middle, and the Bear and Ragged Staff badge above the shield 
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Ort either side is a medallion, with a circular frame of flowers, each enclosing 
a liirge fountain of different design surmounted by the Bear and Ragged Stafi ; 
the background of the picture shows buildings on a high hill 

In the right-hand fountain is an ornamented sijuare bowl, with tour rounded 
bowls attached, the high column in the centre bears on the top the Warvyick 
badge and is supported by four figures from whose mouths the water lalls into 
the basin below. At the base of the fountain the water escapes through lions' 
mouths to the square reservoir beneath. The whole is surrounded by a railing, 
entered on each side by a high rounded archway or low entrance. 

The left fountain is circular, and the low railing encloses four round basins 
which catch the water from the mouths ol the four supporting figures above, 
these holding up a basin into which the water is projected in narrow streams 
from its centre; four swans bear the column surmounted by the Bear and 
Ragged Staff. 

Two small pools below are tenanted w ith water-fowl and wild ducks, and 
other birds shown arc heron, male ruff, hawk, parrot, pheasants and chicks, and 
turkey cock and hen. 

A snake is seen wriggling in the foreground, and again in the same position 
in the right-hand corner occurs the significant dandelion. 

These two tapestries were not improbably woven for Queen Eliziibeth's 
chamber on the occasion ol the queen’s visit to the carl of Leicester at 
Kenilworth Castle, where she stayed for seventeen days after her arrival on 
Saturday, 9th July 1575. Magnificent entertainments were provided for her 
amusement, and Robert Laneham, who was present, has left an account of her 
splendid reception, upon which the earl expended about >^60,000. Robert 
Laneham writes; 

'Unto this his Honours exquisite appointment of a beautiful garden, an acre 
or more in quantity, that hath on the north there in the centre as it were of this 
goodly garden, was there placed a very lair fountiiin, cast into^ an eight square, 
reared four feel high, from the midst whereof a column upright in shape, mid two 
Athlants joined together, a back half, the one looks cast the other west, with thejr 
hands upholding a fair bowl ol three feet over, from whence sundry fine pipes did 
lively distil continued streams, into the receipt of the fountain, maintained still two 
feet deep, by tlic siime fresh falling water; in the toi> the ragged staflT, which with 
the bowl the pillar and eiglit sides beneath were liewn out of right and hard wiiitc 
marble,’^ 

Might not the fountains in the tapestry have been drawn from those in 
Kenilworth Castle garden ? 

* Rfjberi Loneltmn^ au acmnit of Fcstiviiks lo Qumt EUzabeth m her visit at Kettiheorih in 
iS79* P- ' 56 - 
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in SL Marys I kill, CoifentryK 

The remarkable tapestry in St Mary's Hall, Coventry, is thought to have 
been designed in England (during the early half of the sixteenth century) and 
woven in Flanders, It is supposed to represent Henry VI and his queen, the 
leading lords and ladies of his court, surrounded by saints and monarchs, and 
above the summit of the centre of the hanging is a figure of Justice, over the 
emblems of the Passion. 

When this tapestry was at South Kensington to be cleaned and repaired, 
Mr. Kendrick came to the conclusion that tlie figure of Justice was woven and 
inserted after tlie Reformation, in the place of the original illustration of the 
Holy Trinity or our Lord entlironed, which had been cut out and destroyed, 
as an objectionable Popish subject 'Hiis figure was probably executed at 
B:ircheston, and is therefore the work of Sheldon's looms,' Mr. Kendrick 
states: 

'There were tapestry weavers in the county (Warwick)' and tliere need be 
no hesitation In attributing this figure to them. In tyjie and treatment it resembles 
the figures on the border of the Bodleian maps woven by Sheldon weavers in 
Warwickshire, and the forms of the letters in the word ’'Justicia" are similar to 
that of the names on the maps.’ 

Though Sheldon claims that Richard Hicks, his head weaver, is ‘the only 
author and beginner of this art within this realm', there is evidence to show 
that in the reign of Henry VIII some of the arras makers of the royal house¬ 
hold wove complete tapestries in addition to weaving portions to repair or 
enlarge tapestries already existing- 

Annorial Tapestry of IVUliam Herimi, /si liar I of Pembroke. 

The fine armorial tapestry^ of William Herbert 1st earl of Pembroke, is 
now considered to be of English design, and woven at Barcheston, and, if so, 
repi-esents one of the early Sheldon hangings, though in appearance it is unlike 
them. It contains in the centre the coat of arms of Sir William Herbert, first 
earl of Pembroke, 1501-70, but lacks the simplicity of design of other Barcheston 
early pieces, with backgrounds of English flowers, which are replaced in this 
tapestry by a series of grotesque forms. 

On the left side of the panel, the seated lady's left hand rests on a turkey 
cock, a bird ‘unknown in England before 1530’ when it was introduced from 
America, 

‘ A. F. Kendrick, ' Coventry Tapeatry Burim^on Magazim, no. ccii, vol, xliv, February 1924. 

= W* C. ThoniBonp Tapedry Wmvmg in Enghmd^ p. 46. 
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Armorial Tapestry at Chawton Manor. 

A magnificent armorial tapestry at Chawton Manor^ ow'ned by Mr. Montagu 
George Knight, measures 16 ft. 3 in, long by 7 ft. 2 in. wide. It is dated 
1564 and contains shields indicative of the Lewkenor marriages in the wide 
border. A pair of nude figures support a shield surrounded by a wreath of 
leaves and flowers, and on the right and left of the hanging are two shields, 
each similarly encircled with a wreath. 

The design and execution are very fine, and if the date is correct it would 
point to a high development of tapestry weaving at an early period. The 
hanging must be assigned to the Sheldon looms, as apparently Barcheston 
was the only English factor)^ then at %vork in the country. 

Hatfield Cnshiou Cover. 

Preserv^cd at Hatfield is a small cushion-cover, with a shield containing 
the arms of Lord Burghley, who died in 1598, which in its country scenes and 
arrangement of wild flowers in the foreground is reminiscent of Sheldon's 
work. 

The Hamsfericy Hall Tapestry. 

Since reading this paper, a small tapestry, 2 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 5 in,, repre¬ 
senting the meeting of E.sau and Jacob (pi xi.ti, fig. 3), the property of Mr. S. R. 
Vereker, of Hamsterley Hall, Rowlands Gill Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has been 
placed on loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The colours—red, orange, and cobalt blue—are vivid and fre.sh, with 
numerous gold and silver threads. The picture is well treated, with a wealth 
of detail for so small a panel 

The frame is composed of fruit and flowers, and in the centre of the lower 
border is a medallion with apparently the sheldrake, the crest of the Sheldons. 
There can be little doubt that this little tapestry is another valuable addition to 
our know’ledge of the work of the Barcheston wea\'crs. 

This panel was bought originally from a house in the Barnard Castle, co. 

Durham district. 

List of Sixfecnfh-ceiitnry Sheldon Tapestries. 

Chawton Manor tapestiy, date about 1564. 

Panel of earl oi Pembroke, about 1570 - 

Earl of Leicester’s tapestries, with his arms, at Drayton House, 1575. 

Bodleian map of Worcestershire, 15SS, 

Four Chastleton Judah tapestries, 1595. 
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One ‘ Paris and the Golden Apple \ 1595. 

Three small tapestries from Chastleton. 

Lord Burgfhley's chair*cover, before 1598. 

Two Siidclcy Castle hangings, probably latter part of the sixteenth century. 

LL*Co 1 . Henry Howard’s valance, undated, but probably late Elizabethan. 

Wollas Hall tapestry, undated Victoria and Albert Aluseum, catalogue 
i. E, second half of the sixteenth century. 

Six panels of the Prodigal Son tapestries in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Catalogue i, B. 

A panel from another set of the same design in the possession of Lt,-Col 
Henry Ho\rard, and two others in the Glynn \^ivian Art Galler>^ Swansea 

The Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogue records a small piece 
measuring 8 in. in height and iii in. in width, illustrating ‘The Flight into 
Egjpt'; and a second panel of about the same size, illustrating ‘Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria which were both purchased for the museum under 
the bequest of the late Francis Renncll Bryan in [913(1.0 and i.D in the 
V^ictoria and Albert Museum Catalogue, late sixteenth century^). 

A table-cover (7 ft. by 5 ft. 3 in.) was sold at Christie’s in the Huth sale, 
and bought by Mr, Leslie Urquhart. [o Palace Green. Kensington, representing 
‘ Hearing'—^with a lute player in the middle,and figures of four other senses in 
the comers. 

The se%'cnteenth-century productions from the Barcheston looms include 
the ‘ Four Seasons ’ at Hatfield House, one of which is dated 1611, and also the 
remaining tapestry,'^ maps, one of which, the Sheldon Rocksavage map of 
Warwickshire, was woven about the middle of the seventeenth century', it is 
thought in connexion with the marriage of Ralph Sheldon, Ix>m in 1624, to 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Viscount Rocksavage, which took place, according 
to Anthony Wood, in 1647. 

The cartoon is considered to have been designed by Francis Micks, son 
of Richard Hicks, before his death in 1630,as his name appears upon the panel 
which illustrates the counties of Berkshire and Oxfordshire. The arms ^how 
Sheldon impaling Savage. 

As we are now in possession of several dated sixteenth-century hangings, 
one being the Bodleian Worcestershire tapestry' map dated 1588, and another the 
Chastleton Judah hanging, dated 1595, as guides and for reference, the solution 
of the authotship of the other panels is simplified. 

There arc many points of resemblance in the details of the designs, whilst 
the costumes, houses, anfi furniture all indicate sixteenth or early seventeenth- 
century' art, and, as far as is known, the [Sarcheston looms were the only ones in 
England working at the time. It is fortunate that there arc examples of this 
beautiful tapestry still in existence. 
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For permission to reproduce illustrations of the various tapestries to 
illustrate this paper I have to thank—The Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for part of the tapestry map of \Vorcestershirc, the Wollas 
Hall tapestr>% and Prodigal Son panel; the Director of the Birmingham Art 
Gallery and Museum for the Judah Chastleton panel; the proprietors ot 
Coimirv Life for the three small Chastleton panels; Mr. H, Dent Brocklehurst, 
Sudelcy Castle, Glos., for tlie large decorati%^e Elizabethan tapestry and the 
strip of similar work; Lt.-Coh Henry Howard, Stone House, Worcs., for the 
valance of tapestry; Mr. S. R. Vei*eker, Hamsterley Hall, Rowlands Gill, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the Esau and Jacob panel; Col Stopford Sack'\dlle, 
Drayton House, Northants, for the two ‘Leicester’ tapestries; Mr, Philip 
Chatwin, F.S.A., Birmingham, for the photograph of Barcheston Manor House; 
and Mr. Thos. J. Davies, Birmingham, for that of the monument of William 
Sheldon in Beoley Church. 

I gratefully acknowledge the help 1 have recei\'ed from Mr. A.F, Kendrick, 
late Keeper of the Textile Department, Victoria and Albert Museum ; Lt-Col. 
Heniy Howard, F.S.A.; Mr. Clifforci Smith, F.S.A., of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and Mr. H, C. Marillier. 

To Mr. D. T. B, Wood, of the British Museum, 1 am much indebted for 
his v'aluable notes from the Great Wardrobe accounts of Elizabeth and James I, 
and to my friends Mr. Rees Price. F.S.A., and Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S-A, 
for valuable original notes on the activities of Richard and Francis Hicks in 
London. 

Discussion. 

Mr. 13 aird \VfX)t> had extracted from accounts the names of as many weavers as he could 
discover, and the list threw some liglit on the subject of the paper. The period from 151S tc 
1647 was covered by more than a hundred names in London ; Richard Hicks, who appeared 
as ihe head of ihe repairing shop in the Great Wardrobe in 15S4. had previously worked 
at Barcheston. His son Francis succeeded him and managed the repairing shop till 1605. 
Three generations of the Micks family were in the trade, and tlie name of Thomas lloerd, 
mentloi^d by Mr. I himphrcys, also apppred in the list of die Great Wardrobe simp. There 
was reason to suppose a close connexion between Barcheston and London, His own list 
extended from 14S5 to 1750 and would probably be published eventually. The names were 

about half English and half Flemish. ■ , . • r 1 r 

Lord Crawford said British enterprise more comntoii thaH might be inferred frant 

the paper, and questioned whether Hicks brought back any trade s^rets from the Flemish 

weavers; diere were very few to learn. Tapestries were woven oit a gigantic scale* A famous 
battle^scene of 13^2^ by Michel Bernard of Arras, measured 2S5 sc^uarc metres 1 it divided 
into sl'Sr by Phi lip the Bold, and again into six other pieces. Nichol^ Bataille took four years 
to weave the tapestries for Catherine of Angers in 137^* dimensions being [44 yards long 
and 5 yards deep; and there mvist have been English tapestries before the Sheldons.^ In the 
thirteenth century England was the greatest exponent of needlework, and nothing like 

VOL* LXXIV, ^ 
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opus had been produced before or ^incc. The Sheldon products had nothing in 

common with Flemish work of that date, and were of elementary form, not taj^cstry in the 
ordinary sense, but a kind of woven embroidery. The maps were not embellisited with figure 
subjects or perspective, and their very geography did not admit of accurate ineasurements, 
it must, however, have been a great moment when the decorative panels were found in 
the butler's bedroom. Incident and the pictorial element were both absent, and tlie result was 
verdura tapestry, witli vegetable, animal, and architectural features predominant. He recog' 
nized the work of live or six groups in the works shown on the screen, and thought the Sudeley 
group different from the true Sheldon type. The former had nrchci! of poor form at the 
bottom, and were clumsy and vague in contrast to the Sheldon borders, The finest piece 
Illustrated was that bearing tlie Warwick arms, to which the verdnta clement was kept 
in subordination ; and he could not assign it to Sheldon, the lion and bear being far too easy 
and natural for that school. The only example showm with a pictorial representation of 
humanity was a commonplace jiiece of Flemish origin. He hoped that the subject of the 
paper would be still furilier investigated, and thought more might be found out by a close study 
of the styles and records. 

Mr. Quarrell was impressed with the extraordinary accuracy of outline in the tapestry 
maps, and by the treatment of WesUvood, Mindlip, and Huddington manor-houses. The out¬ 
line of pieces in the Victoria and Albert Museum closely resembled needlework by an 
ancestress of his own ; and the weavers must have had drawings of no mean order to serve as 
models, such as those made for Queen Flizabeth's visit to Oxford. 

Mr. Clifforo Smitji said the arms of Jones were confirmed in 1603, with a crest. He 
had found the Sacheverell panel at the bottom of a drawer in the little chapel of a priest, and 
had exhibited it to the Society in 1914 ij^r&cefdin^s, xxvi, 237). 

Mr. Normak had been interested In the paper and admired the English squire's energy in 
sending workmen to the Netherlands to study tapestry. If, as Lord Crawford seemed to think, 
the art was continuous in England, where were the looms set up and the names of the crafts¬ 
men recorded ? Sheldon must have had a sufficient motive, and the craft might have been 
dying out In his daj'. He hoped that tapestries of more ambitious character might be 
identified as English work, ,^s chairman of the Decora live Needlework Society he might 
mention that all the important tapestries in tlic country tverc put in good repair before the war, 
and as the Society had fulfilled its purpose, it had passed out of existence, 

Mr, Sands said that if the buildings represented on the Sheldon maps could be identi¬ 
fied, the tapestries would be a valuable record of contemporary architecture. 

Mr. HuMritREYS replied that criticism like that offered by Lord Crawford was always wel¬ 
come, especially to one who had approached the subject as an amateur from the historical side, 
Sheldon work was certainly important, and should be put on record. 

The Chairman (Rev, E, E. Dorliug) said the interest of the paper was shown by the 
discussion. He had expected to hear something about the tapestries in rooms seldom seen on 
the east side of H addon Hall; he was reminded of one of them with flowers and the arms of 
England and France by the example shown on the screen. The paper well merited the thanks 
of the Society. 


IX .—Aiabasiey Tabk 0/ i he Anmmctiition with the Crncijix: a Simiy in 
Buglish komgmphy} By W. L. Hildburgii> FSyl, 


Read 15th May 1924. 


'I’liE Kunstirewerbe Museum at Cologne contains a peculiarly interesting 
example of medieval English alabaster candng, enclosed in wliat seems to be 
its original painted wooden case. A few years ago Dr. Carl Schaefer^ who 
was then in charge of the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, found it cast aside in 
a store-room of that institution, and, having recognized its nature and origin, 
exhibited it for a little time in one of the galleries ; aftervv'ards, he had it removed 
to the Kunstgewerbe Museum, of which he was director, where it more properly 
belonged, i saw it in June 1922, soon after it had first been exhibited, and, at 
my request, Dr. Schaefer courteously had made for me the two photographs 
(pi. XLV, figs. I and 2) herewith reproduced. 

The panel was originally about 20 in. high. Its upper part has been broken 
away, but the remaining portion contains, fortunately, most of the features of 
special interest to us. The style of the sculpture, and certain minor character¬ 
istics of the panel, such as the moulded edges, indicate that it belongs to the 
earliest group of English alabaster reliefs made for trade purposes;' a group 
datable about the third quarter of the fourteenth century. Two subjects, the 
Annunciation, and God the Pather holding before Him the crucified Son, 
which are commonly depicted in English alabaster w'ork on separate panels are 
here represented on the same table. Here, the two subjects are divided from 
each other by the floor upon which the heavenly throne is set, but connexion 

’ I liave to thank, for their valuable assistance in obtaining photographs reproduced and informa¬ 
tion embodied in Uib paper, Messrs. F. C. Feles and F. E. Howard, and our Fellows Mr. P. B. 
Chatwin, Mr. F. H. Crossley, Dr. H. H. E. Craster, and Dr. Philip Nelson. , 

^ Cf. P. NG!lsoni * Harlitst Xype of EnglisK Al^tb^istcr P3.nel Carvings p in 
84 seqq. and pis. j-ix. The present panel has been referred to briefly on 93 seqq. 

» This often has the Third Person, in the form of a Dove, added, so as to ^ow the Tnmiy. 
On alabaster representations of this sort, with or without Uie Dove, cf. jdii/. iii, 28. 
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between them has been established by means of tlie stem of a lily-plant placed, 
as is common in Annunciation scenes of the period, between Mary and Gabriel. 
The plant, of extraordinary size, bears upon the portion extending beyond the 
usual limits of an Annunciation scene the Crucifix of the 'Trinity', and thus 
replaces the Cross commonly used, Round the stem twines a scroll, descending 
from the foot of the throne and in process of being unrolled by Gabriel; it 
still bears a small part of the Angelic Salutation. Much of the original colour¬ 
ing remains. Both divisions of the panel have gilded backgrounds set with 
regularly disposed knobs of composition, the knobs in the upper division form¬ 
ing two pairs of vertical lines, and those in the lower division squares containing 
each a large knob at the centre.' 

The shallow case containing the panel was clearly made to fit it, and from 
its interior dimensions the original height of the panel before the bieakage 
occurred may be recovered. T'he front of the case has a pair of doors, surmounted 
by cresting. On the inner surfaces of these four saints, so disposed as to be 
displayed when the doors are fully opened, have been painted. The two upper 
figures are the Blessed Virgin and St. John, os usual to the Lord's right and left 
sides respectively; the two lower arc St. Cyriac the deacon, with a stake in 
front of him, and holding a chained demon,* and St. Ursula,* crowned and hold¬ 
ing two arrows and a book. Devotional panels of alabaster, mounted in like 
manner to the present one, appear to have been a regular product of the English 
alabaster industo"- Nelson has recalled * a number of these, which still retain 
their housings, including St. John's Heads, the 'I'rinity, and the Virgin and 
Child, as well as an empty case which doubtless originally contained one. He 
has also cited {/oc, a'/.} several carv'ings which seem to have been made for 
mounting in the same way. There is a well-known anecdote of Edward 1V, in 

^ This latter patU'm is similar to the patterns of the backgrounds of a table of the Resurrection in 
the British Museum London, T913, of the Society’s Alabaster Exhibition, Jig. 5 ; Prior and 

Gardner, Afri/fnw/ Figure-Seui/>iifir iti A'iig/aitd, 1913, fig. 545: Nelson's ‘ Earliest’Type ,. pi m 
and p.87) and a table of the Betrayal at HawkleyCluircIi, Hants (Nelson, iM/., pL vii and pp. qi sen.j 

* Cf. F. C. Husenbeth, of Saints^ r683, 56. 

* Cf. Catmdar of the Auglkan Chunh, Oxford, 1S51, 317, 

* If the paintings are—as they seem to be—contemporary with the panel, we may conceivably see 
in the picture of St. Ursula an indication that the panel and its case were made especially fora place 
in the Cologne district, since St. Ursula is one of the patron saints of Cologne. The situations, in 
certain small German towns, of several English alabaster panels of about the same comparatively eaViy 
date as the present one, seem to indicate that at that period England was often exporting alabaster 
work to German districts ; of. Ant, fount., iii. 30 seqq.; Nelson, * Earliest Type .,.88seM 

‘ In * The Woodwork of English Alabaster Retables’, in Tt-am, Historic Soc., Uucs. and Cites,, 
1920. 57 seq. Cf. also lus ’Some Unpublished English Medieval Alabaster Carvings’, in Arciiaeol. 
fount,, lxxv^l, pi. jj, and ' English Medieval Alabaster Carv'ings in Iceland and Denmark in ibid,. 
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which a housed alabaster played an important part,' which illustrates at least 
one of the purposes of the housings, namely, the covering from sight, during 
certain periods, of images in churches, 

^\Ithough the panel carries two subjects which are in most cases shown 
independently of each other, there is a possibility that their combination here 
was intended to illustrate, albeit in a very unusual rendering, the single scene 
of the Annunciation, Commonly, in English alabaster representations of that 
subject, WG find the upper part of the Father shown in an upper corner of tlie 
table, with some mark of division indicating that that corner symbolizes heaven 
while the remainder of tlie scene is earthly. In the present example, however, 
the dividing line between heaven and earth is indicated by means of a ^rt of 
flooring running, except for a small break, right across the panel,* and the Father 
is shown seated upon His throne. We meet something of the same sort in the 
central panel of the triptych/ now in Reykjavik Museum, from Hdlar Church, 
Iceland, where the low'er portion represents our Lord standing in the tomb, and 
the upper portion God the Father holding between His knees the Cross bear¬ 
ing the Son. A somewhat similar arrangement is to be seen in the very curioas 
English alabaster panel, about 18 in. high {pi. xuvi, fig. 1 *), in the minster church 
at Emmerich, the lower part of which shows a person lying on a death-bed, a 
religious figure standing at the foot of the bed, and a crucifix standing on a 
base set at the level of the patient’s body, while in the upper part is seated the 
Father with the Cross rising, between Mis knees, through the floor of heaven 
from the death-bed scene. 

The introduction of tlie crucified Christ, seemingly as an essential feature, 
into the scene of the Annunciation is of somewhat rare occurrence, and is of 
considerable iconographical interest. It might seem probable that one of the 
principal causes for it—at least in the present case and in certain others—had to 
do with the acceptation in medieval England of March 25111 as the date of both 
the Annunciation and the Crucifixion.® The collect for that day—which now, 

' Cf. llhhritof the animU o/ Edivard /F in Engimui ,.. (1471), Camden Soc., 1S33, 13 seq.; 
quoted by Nelson, ‘The Woodwork ...’, 58 suq.; given in abridged form in W. C. Mazlitfs BramTs 
Fol*»tat Autuptities 0JGreat Britain, 1870, i, 73* 

* Wavy lines, representing clouds, often (e. g. in tables of the Assumption) run right across 
a pane), to separate the heavenly part of a scene from the prthly. 

* Cf, Nelson,* English Medieval Alabaster Car^'ings in Iceland and Denmark',pi. u and p. 195. 
Double scenes occur so rarely on English alabaster tables that the first scenic panel of this triptych, 
sliowing Hie Betrayal in its lower part and the Agony in the Garden in its upper, also seems worth 

noting here. ^ . , 

* Reproduced front P. Clemen’s Die KunsUienkmater der liheinffrovnti, vol. n,' Kreis Rees , 46 

(with fig. ig). 

* For various quotations illustrating the belief in ancient times that these two events occurred on 

that dale, see Cabrol’s Did, d'orcheotagie ehrdunne, i, 2247 I®' ' Annonctauon [f etc dc 1 J ). Cf. 
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of course, is regularly Lady Day alone—suggests by part of its wording the 
obsolete association of the two events! ‘ that, as we have known the incarnation 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ by the message of an angel, so by His cross and passion 
WG may be brought unto the glory of H is resuiTection I'o the medieval mind, 
with its habit of looking at events in pairs—expressed, for example, in the show¬ 
ing of a New Testament scene with one from the Old Testament assumed to 
have pre-figured it — the setting in contra-position of the beginning and the end 
of our Lord's earthly sojourn could have seemed very fitti ng. An idea of that sort 
appears to underlie the curious small alabaster panel shown in pi. xlvi, fig. 3,' in 
the upper part of which Is the Annunciation (including the Father and the Dove) 
and in the lower a Holy Trinity composed of the First and Ihird Persons, in 
human form, holding the Second returned from His earthly pilgrimage,* for we 
seem to have contrasted in this the beginning and the end of Christ's sojourn 
below. And since He rose from the dead only on the third day, in this smaU 
panel it is clearly the Resurrection, not the Death by Crucifixion, which is con¬ 
trasted with the Annunciation; so that we have the right to think that it is also 
the former—expressed in part by showing Christ between the Fathers knees— 
rather than the latter which is symbolized in tlie upper part of the present 
panel.* 

Although probably the greater number of Annunciation tables show the 
Hol)^ Ghost in the form of a Dove about to descend to Mary, there are not a few 
from which the Dove is absent, its place being taken by a naked infant proceeding 
from the Father* Sometimes the infant is shown in the Father’s breath ;* some¬ 
times (as in pi. XLVi, fig. 2) in a glory; * sometimes, as in the fairly early * Virgin' 

also Gixlon’s Englishing (about 1483) of the Goltieii Legmtf, under ' Feast of the Annunciation For 
much relative to the celebration on that date of the two events see J, G, Frazer, T/ie Gohitrn Baii^i, 
3i(i edit, Adonis, Atiis, Osiris, 1914, i, 305 seqrj. 

‘ Cf. Proceedings, xjtjci, 56 and fig. 2 (from which the present fig. is reproduced). 

’ Compare A. N. Didron, CAns/iflii Iconography, i, London, 1831, 443 ; 'Jesus Christ, after having 
accomplished his mission upon earth and terminated his mournful pilgrimage, rc ascended to Heaven, 
to give account to his Father of everything he had done; in the monuments pprescniing that beauth 
tul scene, the Holy Ghost is generally shown accompanying the Father Almighty in his reception of 
his Son.' Cf. further, ibid., seq., 300, 304. seq. 

* It is perhaps worth noting in this connexion tliata ' tradition, followed by Lactantius and perhaps 
by the practice of the Church in Gaul, placed the death of Christ on the twenty.third and his resur¬ 
rection on the twenty-hfth of March Frazer, op. ciK, 309; cf. ibid., 307. 

* This method of representing the Incarnation seems to illustrate the heresy of Euiyches, who, 
in 337, taught that the flesh of Christ came from heaven; cf. X. Barbier de Montauk, honographie 
(hrPiemte, ii, Paris, 1890, 115, 216. 

* Cf. Cat, cit., pL V and p. 37: Prior and Gardner, op. ciL, fig. 555. 

* Reproduced from Cat dt, no. 57. The panel, now the property of Sir Wilmot Hcrringhani, is 
on loan at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

^ Cf. P. Biver, Archaeot. Joant., Isvii, 814 seq. and pi. xviit, or Cat, dt., pi. vii. 
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set at Danzig, canning a cross over Mis shoulder** The Dove seems not to 
have been a feature of the present table—there is no sign of it even above 
Christ’s head, where it would most probably have been placed had there been 
an intention to show the Trinity complete, although it might in such a case con* 
ceiv'ably have been on a part of the table now missing*—and the pattern of the 
Annunciation seems, therefore, as if it might be analogous to those patterns in 
which the Second Person is shown going from the Father towards Mar)'. 
1 recfill no English alabaster in which—as not uncommonly in Italian, French, 
and other representations of the Annunciation*—the Infant Christ floats to 
earth preceded or followed by the Dove, although the Annunciation is so 
depicted elsewhere in English art ;* possibly this is to be accounted for by the 
restrictions, in the case of the usual alabaster table, of space and material, rather 
than by religious scruples.* 

The scroll, in a beautifully expressive piece of symbolism, descends from 
the Father to Gabriel, who unrolls it before the Virgin. It is perhaps con* 
ceivable that the scroll here had not the simple role we sliould naturally attribute 
to it, but that it was used—in the absence of tlie Dove — to symbolize the Holy 
Spirit and thus to enable the sculptor to present the Three Persons.* or 
even to suggest that the Trinity was about to become incarnate. It is true 
that in many English representations of the Annunciation the scroll and the 
Dove (or the Child) both appear, but the medieval idea that Gabriers message 
caused the Incarnation, produced by the Holy Spirit, to take place," seems to 
give some ground for the symbolism whose possibility I have suggested. That 
such symbolism might have been desirable appears from certain other English 
representations of the Annunciation in, or in immediate association with, the 
Trinity. The painted panel shown in pi. fig, 2 has all three Persons repre¬ 
sented upon it; the alabaster in pi. xi.vi, fig. 3 has the Trinity in its lower section; 
the alabaster depiction of the Conception shown in pi. xl^u, fig. 2 includes 
the Trinity complete; and the Tannesley Tomb (cf. p. 209 wfm) has an Annun- 

’ Cf. Nelson, ‘The Virgin Triptych at Daniig'. in Atrhdctii, Joitrn., Ixxvi, 140 and pi. 11. 


* Didron, op, ciL, ii, London, t8B6, 71 seq. 

Cf. T B MacHarg, Visttal R€prc$tn{aiiotn of ihc Tnmfy, Cooperstowo, 1917, 109 ; Yrjfl Him, 
The Saaed Shrine, London, 1912, 314 seq., 527 ; Mrs. Jameson, Itgnids of the Modomia, 3rd edit, 

London. 18^,of a church in Norfolk; see C. 1 . W. Winter, A Selecimt of Norfolk 
Ajitiqitiiks, Norwich. 1885-6, 13th plate. In this esampie the Father is not shown, but His situation 
15 indicated by a broad ray along which flies the Dove, followed by the Child holding a cros^ 

* Cf. liarbier dc Montault, to€. cit, referring to Benedict XIV, in the midtlle of the eighteenth 


century.^^ xhird Person is not shown in representations which seem to be intended 

for the Trinity; cf. Didron. o/l. di., i, 503seq., 507 seq., an<l AtiK Joitrtf., iil, 28. 

■ Cf. Him, op. df., London, 1912,20 seq. 
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cbtion on one side and a Trinity on one end. The Conception just mentioned 
is very interesting, for it sho\\'3 the First and Third' Persons enthroned, the 
Second descending in the form of a naked infant to Mary, and in various parts 
of the scene four female figures wlio hold inscribed ribbons and represent Mercy, 
Justice, Peace, and Truth" The scene is thus a combination of the Conception 
and the Parliament of Heaven, in which the Three Persons of the Trinity and 
the four Virtues mentioned were represented * as having taken part Just before 
the Father dispatched Gabriel on his mission. We should hardly need—even 
though we had knowledge of its occurrence outside of England*—to take into 
account the possibility, mentioned above, of so heretical an idea as that of the 
incarnation of the IVinity having influenced our sculptor, were it not that, in an 
English mystery play, we find the statement that the Child shall be the son of 
the Trinity,* and the directions ‘ Here the Holy Cost discendit with iii bemys 
[beams] to our Lady, the sone of the Godhead vest [covered] with iii bemys to 
the Holy Cost, the fad>T Godly with iii bemys to the sone, and so entre allc 
thre to her bosom, and Mary seyth, 

Of the several curious features of the Cologne alabaster, the one of most 
especial interest to us is the exaggeratedly large lily-plant with the crucified 
Christ upon it; for, so far as 1 have been able to ascertain, that feature is almost or 
q uite exclusively English. Investigation of Engl ish alabasters has brought to light 
some otlier iconographlcaS details which are more or less peculiarly English in 
character—e.g. Christ’s stepping upon a soldier, in the scene of His resurrection;^ 
tire boss on St. Barbara’s tower-emblem ; ' and the line of whelk-shells along the 
front of the pilgrim St, James's outer garment/ The lily with the Crucifix has 
for us, thei'efore. apart from its intrinsic interest, a special value, because, if 
found upon an object, it is at least suggestive of either an English origin for, or 
English influence in connexion with, that object. 

" 'Hie onh' examples with which I am acc[uainted of the combination of the 
crucified Christ with the lily-pi ant * are the following: 


' Other examples of the E loly Ghost with a book have been figured by Didron, o/. ciL, t, 301, 

435 - 

* Cf. The CoitHhy MysferitSt ediL by J, O. 11 alii well, Shake sjware Soc,, 1841, 104 seqq.; Ltuiu.^ 
CffUfHfrine, edit, by K. S. Block, Early English Text Soc., igaa, 97 seqq. 

Cf, Didron, op. at., ii, 59, 6t. 

* Cf. The Coivnity Mysteries, 113. * Cf. iitid., 114 seq. 

Cf. AnL Jonrn.t iii, 35 &eq. * Cf. ibid., id, 25 seq. 

* Cf, ibid., iv, 37^ 

This should not be confused with the emblem, formetl of a crucifix entwined with lilies, held by 
St, Nicholas ofTolcniino. 

1 have examined a considerable number of medieval Englisli manuscripts, depicting the 
Annunciation, at the British Museum, but have failed to find any showing Christ upon tlie lily. 
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1. The present example, presumably made about 1375. 1 his seems to be 

the earliest of which 1 have a record. 

2. A misericord at Tong Church, Shropshire (pi xlvh, fig, i).’ 1 his seems 

to have been carved about 1410.* 

3. A panel, shown in pi. xlvu. fig. 3* between panels containing, respec¬ 
tively, the Blessed Virgin and Gabriel in alabaster, on the front of the tomb 
of John de Tannesley (died 1414) in St. Maiy's Church, Nottingham.* Dr. N elson 
informs me that on the end of this tomb, adjacent to the panels just mentioned, 
is a Trinity; this situation is interesting because on the 
Cologne panel, the Annunciation appears ^^'ith what may 
possibly have been intended for a Trinity (cf. p. 207 
St. John Baptist and a female saint arc shovm on the front ot 
the tomb, beyond Gabriel 

4. A painted wooden panel, now in tlie V ictoria and 
Albert Museum,* shown in pi xi.vn, fig. 2." ^ God the Father 
appears near the upper part ot the Virgin s seat, to her left, 
and almost in a line with the central stalk ot the lily-plant 
(or group of lilies) upon which the Crucifix appears; the r)o%''e 
is above her. The two-handled pot in which the lilies stand 
is marked * i b und there arc three main stalks, each ending 
in a flower, and two small stalks each of which carries 
a bud. An East Anglian origin has l^een suggested for this 
panel 

5. An Annunciation, in a window at \ ork Minster.' 

6 . In fifteenth-century glass, at St. Michaels Church, 

Oxford (fig. t).'’ The Crucifix upon a lily-plant, having five open flowers and 
growing from an ornamental vase, appears in the upper light of the central 
window^ whilst in smaller lights arc cherubim.'^ It is worth observing that the 

I have asyel found no example of the repi esentalion iti the needlework for which medieval England 
iva=. courtesy of Mr. F. E. Howard, from a print found by him in a book formerly 

belonging to die late J.T. Mkkletbwaite, F.S.A. , ^ r , t 

® Cf. F. Bond, !VtioH m EagHs/i CAttrciioii MtSt;rn:or(h, Oxford, 1910, 217, 226. 

■ By courtesy of Dr. Philip Nelson. 

* Cf Nelson,' Earliest Type .. *9t seq. 

• RcpTO(iu«:d'?om H. Clifford Smith’s 'An English Fifteenth-century Pand’. in Joitm,, i. 

aooseqq, , . , , 

’ Cf Nelson, Jnaeiit Ptunted Glass iu EngUiuti. London. 1913, 2^ „ > 

- Reproduced from a drawing in Caleadar 0/the Anglifan Church. Oxford, 1851, 60. 

Nelson, Amkni Paiuted Glass ..., 17*^^ 

VOL, LSKlV. ^ ^ 



Fig. i. From iti 
St. Michacl'^i? churchy 
Oxford. 
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drawing here shows no sign of a cross, supporting the Crucifix, such as appears 
in the lily in Westwood Church,* 

7. In a window of Westwood Church, Wilts (pi, xlviit, fig. i).- The centre 
light shows a two-handled pot containing a tall lily-planr, with the crucified 
Christ against the stalk of the plant and with His feet nailed to it, and hanging 
from a tall wooden tau-cross to which Mis hands have been nailed. The cross 
is visible in parts behind the plant, but the feet appear as if nailed to the stalk, 
and a large flower at the top of the plant extends from the end of the stem 
of the cross exactly to the top of the cross-bar, so that there seems clearly to 



Fig. a. rmt\ In Itimb of Winiam Eamlevp Wcm WSitcnng, 

have been an intention of identifying the Cross with the lily-plant. The plant 
here has five flowers in full bloom; and behind the Lord’s head, set so as to 
form a cross-shaped nimbus, are three smaller fleurs-de-lis or lily-flowers. In 
the lights at either side, removed there in the nineteenth ccntuiy', are angels 
holding implements of the Passion, 

8. On the stone tomb of William Earnley (died 1545),* in the Church of 
SS, Peter and Paul, at West \V'’itiering, Sussex. Upon the lower panel 
(fig. 2)* of this the Annunciation is shown, with representations of the Father, 
the Holy Ghost, and the Crucifix supported by three lily-stalks standing in the 
usual two-handled pot between Mary^ and Gabriel. The upper panel shows 
the risen Christ standing between kneeling members of the Earnley family. 

’ Of ihis representation E. S, BoucKier says (in Stained G/ass of the Oxford Dhtrkl^ Oxford, 1918, 
46) that * a small crucifix with Christ clothed in white is stretched on the stem 

* Cf. Clifford Smith, lot. eit, \ Nelson, ' Earliest Type . . 94. Reproduced by courtesy of 

Mr. F. H, Crossley, F.SA. 

* The tomb is ascribed to about 1530; cf, Prior and Gardner, dt., 59. A drawing of it has 
been reproduced by Crosslei', RngHdf Church Momtmmh, London, 1921, ts6, 

* Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Crossley. 
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What exactly was intended, in symbolic form, by the craftsmen of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and the first half of the sixteenth centuries, to whom 
are due the examples cited above, is not easy to decide. 'Ihere is, indeed, 
no lack of symbolism from which to choose what might have served as a reason 
for placing the crucified Christ upon the lily-plant; the difficulty is to decide 
what was in the minds of the designers of the objects in cpiestion. ^uite possibly 
those representations symbolized for them more than one idea. Although, 
as we shall see, the evidence of a number of the examples above cited seems to 
indicate that something else was being symbolized, there is also evidence which 
suggests that the idea of symbolizing tlie Virgin Birth in this way may 
have been in the minds of some persons (and so in the mind of our alabaster- 
man) even in the fourteenth century, I'lius, Chaucer, writing about 1390,' made 
his Prioress, beginning her Tale, say: ‘ (.) Lord our Lord! — Of thee and of the 
white lily flow r Which that thee bare, and is a maid ahvay,’ 1 think, however, 
that we can by no means be certain that he and the sculptor of the Cologne panel 
were thinking alike when they produced their images; and, toe, that it is quite 
possible that the simile was suggested to Chaucer by some scene like the one 
on the panel, for that panel (and, doubtless, other objects showing the Cmctfix 
on the lily) was jDrobably already existent when he wrote. Again, in the 
York play of ‘The Annunciation' we find; VA wande sail brede ol Jesse 
boure ... Vppone that wande sail springe a floiire. Whcr-on the haly gast sail 
be,. . . That Avande meynes . . . This mayden, . , . And the flourc is Jesus, 
That of that blyst bees borne'; and ' 11 os. xiv. 6 Ero (iimsi ros et mrgo 
Israeli germhmbif skni idimn, Ihe maiden ol Israeli . . , He sais, sail bere 
one and torthe brynge, Als the leily flourc ... Ihis meynes ... That the hegh 
haly gaste ... In marie mayden chaste,... 'I'his lady is to be lilly lyke, That is 
by-cause of hir clene liffe,, . > It seems possible that the composer of this play 
had in mind to express symbolically the Virgin Birth; but more probably, 
1 think, he was merely using several symbols, common enough at that period, 
in forms and in a chance conjunction which enables us to read into his words the 
idea of Christ as a lily-flower borne by the lilylike Mary. 

It is clear that the placing of the Crucifix on the lily was symbolical, and 
not merely a trade-trick, for it must have been at least fairly generally done in 
the England of its time ; we find it in carved stone and carved wood, pamted on 
wood, and in the glass of windows, and occurring widespread over England. 
Furthermore, it seems not to have been popular outside England during pre- 
Reformation times, else Ave should probably often find it in the innumerable conti¬ 
nental representations of the Annunciation ; and 1 ha\'-e not yet discovered one 

‘ He is said to have begun the CaMteritHry Tales when he was about 60 ; i. e. about 1388, 

• Cf. L. T. Smith, Yef t P/ays, Oxford, 1885. 9^. 
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example in the many continental Annunciations I have examined We are, 
consequently, tempted to seek some popular EngfJish belief or custom of a non- 
relig^ious character which, combined with the symbolism employed by England 
and the Continent in common, led to its adoption and spread in England 
while not fostering its adoption on the Continent. Up to the present I have 
not been able to identity any such belief or custom to which, in my opinion, 
such an effect cotdd with certainty be ascribed.' A stage-property for a mj^teiy^ 
representing the Annunciation suggests itself as a possible explanation, but 



Fig, 3- I’arel friotu lomb i>f ttidjand Jt- WliHenhall, Sriutb KIliVDrth, Leics. 


i know of no record giving the information of that kind which we must demand 
before accepting such an explanation. 

There are, however, certain English representations of the Annunciation 
which seem to me to indicate at least some steps in the process througli wfiich 
representations of the Annunciation in which appears the Crucifix came to be 
evolved. One of these is the carving in stone (not alabaster) shown in fig. 3,* 
in South Kiiworth Church, Leicestershire. It is upon three panels which pre¬ 
sumably formed part of the tomb-chest of a monument to Richard de Whitcnhall, 
ha^dng an inscription but no date.^ The work originally was very poor, and as 
it has suffered through exposure for a period in the churchyard,* details are not 
distinct. Our Lord is depicted as crucified upon a large branching plant set 
between Gabriel, who holds a short scroll, and Mary, who, with hanging hair 
and hands folded in prayer, kneels before a prh^Dicu (or perhaps a reading- 
desk; the carving does not show it clearly). The example is peculiarly 


^ Cft however, mfra^ pp. 2S8 seqq* 

M am indebtetJ for my irformaibn concerning Hits cao-ing, as welJ as for the photograph (made 
at my requesti herewith produced, to our l eHow Mr. P. B. Chatwin. ^ t' '• 

Cr, John Nichols, Nisfoiy nnti of the County of Ldcrstet\ iv, London, 1807, ao6 and 

pL XXIX. * 1 he panels are now set up in the vestrj' of tlie churcli. 
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interesting because, although the plant depicted clearly is a living one, there 
seems to be nothing ’n^hntever, if we except its position between Gabriel and 
Mar^-, to Indicate its species. Rising from a little mound (perhaps a debased 
representation of a pot, perhaps a symbol of the ground), it has (including the 
vertical extension of the trunk) five main branches, each dividing' into three 
parts' swelling slightly towards their ends. Neither the shape of the plant, nor 
its ‘ leaves' or ‘ flowers ^ (whichever they may be), seem to su^<^t a lily*plant. 

Another example is in a window in the chapel of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
one of four, dating from about T500 but considerably altered in the eighteenth 
century. The upper tier of this window ‘contains an interesting combination of 
Cmcifixion and Annunciation scenes.... In the centre is a green palm growing 
from a \'ase, and in the middle Christ crucified, wearing a red cloth round the 
w'aist: to the left is Gabriel... to the right the Virgin . . .’d 

As in these two examples the place commonly occupied by a lily in English 
Annunciation scenes of the period is occupied by other plants, we cannot but 
ask ourselves whether the examples have been merely the results of eftorts by 
ignorant craftsmen mis-remembering things that they had seen, or whether the^f 
are not perhaps visible effects of some deep-seated folk-belief associating the 
crucified Christ with the reviving vegetation of the springtime—that is, the 
time at which the Annunciation \vas believed to have occurred—and naively 
expressing itsclt in a situation where we are accustomed to see it in peihaps 

a disguised fornu ^ 1 c 1 

That there wsis actually a belief of the sort widespread in medieval England 

seems abundantly clear Ironi a mass of evidence of various kinds, 
Continent, certainly, an association of Christ’s cross with living vegetation is of 
fairl}' ancient origin. 1 hus, in a catacomb-paInting^ in the Baptistery of 
St. Pontian, presumabiy of the seventh century," the upright of the Cross (which 
bears no Crucifix) is in part like a tree-trunk from which sprout living stems and 
leaves^ ‘ and a fresco in the cemetery of St, Soteris shows a cross, seemingly 
dating* from the first half of the fourth century, disguised by living foliage 
(‘ vaguement dissimul^e derrifire des fcuillages ) and presumably’ representing 
a tree full of life.* And ‘ in the liturgy and the writings of the fathers, we meet 


' Company p, 216 tn/ra, on the tripartite portions, perhaps associable with vegetation, of English 
metal crosses; and p. ssa seq. fit/i'a, on the symbolical use of three lilies. 

» Cf. Cabrol, 0*, v. ‘ Arbres', 2706, The date is, however, disputable and has been put as 
early as the sixth century and as late as the ninth ; cf. T. Roller, Les cafacwili^s Rome, u. Pans, 
133 i ^^,4- r 

* Cf. Les catacom&es, ii, pi. Lxxxix and p. 305. Reproduced also by Cabrol, /oc. fiL, fig. 8gg. 

Cf. ibid, ii, 304 and pi. i.xxxtx ; also Cabrol, itfC. and fig. got. 
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continually with invocations of the Cross as a divine tree, a noble tree, the like¬ 
ness of which no earthly forest could produce ., * a tree covered with leaves, 
sparklinfj with flowers, and loaded with fruit ? 

In medieval times this connexion was maintained in the crosses, fairly 
common, of regularforms having their surfaces ornamented with conventionalized 
foliage, and in those imitating wood only roughly trimmed instead of squared. 

Of these latter, quite common in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, in which the tree¬ 
like character was accentuated, Rupiii says,* 
that while they were somewhat rare in 
France,’ they arc to be found fairly often in 
German and Italian art, and that the Ger¬ 
mans have sometimes not even lopped the 
branches, but have left them with leaves and 
flowers. A late medieval German example of 
Christ crucified on a living tree is shown in 
fig. 4.* Amongst crosses of this kind there 
arc some which represent the Rood as if it 
had been made in one piece from a living 
tree with two branches springing symmetri¬ 
cally from the trunk, opposite to each other 
and (instead of horizontal, as in crosses 
made of two pieces) inclined slightly up¬ 
ward, and with the trunk and major and 
minor branches lopped.* 'I'hat such crosses 
of life-like wood, perhaps representing the Tree of Life,'' were purely sym¬ 
bolical seems clear, in view of the tradition that the 'IVuc Cross was of 
squared wood.' An example of a cross, attributed to Limoges of the end of the 

* Didron, o/. ri/., i, 4(2; authorities cited in a foot-note. 

' E, Rupin, L\rni>re Limoges, Paris, 1890,1272, 

* Didron, rt/, oV., 1,412, cites, however, a number of French examples in sculpture, glass, and 
miniatures. 

* From Muther, Deulsrh Bfiehtr-iUmtmiion der (hthik mtd Frtlhtvmissancf ii, 6. 

» E. g. in a Rhenish crucifix of the lii-st half of the fifteenth centui^-'. in the SchnGtgen Collection, at 
Cologne; cf. F, Witte, Dk SkuifitHren tkr Sammhmg Sdm&tgen iu Oiln. Berlin, 1912, 60 and pi. xiv, 

* Cr. Witte, loc, rii. For texts refei ring to this, sec Gen. ii. 9: Rev. ii, 7, xxii. 2, t4. For 
numerous references to trees ' of Life ' see IU C. Barlow, Essays oh SymbolisHi, London, 1B66, * The 
Tree of Life ’; note especially pp. 73, 78 seq, 

* Rupin, of>, at., 271, ascribes the introduction of the representations with lopped branches 
to people who, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, thought ‘ sans motifs scrieux ’ that the Cross 
was made of a tree-trunk whose branches only had been lopped away, instead of one tvhicli bad 
been square<L For some German examples of twelfth-century crosses of this kind see C. de 
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A 

thirteenth century, showing on its front vertical and horizontal stems with 
foliage growing from them, was formerly in the Spitzer Collection.* Crosses, 
especially those having lopped branches, in medieval times were very frequently 
shown coloured green; * indicati\'e, presumably, of a li\dng character, Lopped 
crosses thus coloured occur in English as well as in continental art of the 
thirteenth century; e.g. embroidered on the famous Syon Cope, of the late 
thirteenth century, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and painted on two 
Norman piei’s in the nave of St, Alban s Cathedral.’ At Godshill Church, Isle of 
Wight, there is a walUpainting (pi. xlviii, fig. 3) ♦ representing Christ as crucified 
upon a tree having three main branches from wh ich spring leafy twigs.’ Patently, 
therefore, in fourteenth-century England the showing of Clirist crucified upon 
a living plant was not a radical innovation. Then, too, the lan^age probably 
helped towards a popular association of the Cross with trees, for in medieval 
times (and until much later) the Holy Rood was called * the 'rree 

English sepulchral slabs of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries some¬ 
times show cros.ses (without the Crucifix) from w'hose stems sprouts convention¬ 
alized foliage. A number of such slabs, some abundantly foliated, have been 
figured by Styan." Sometimes the cross is show'n almost or finite detached 
from the foliated stem, so that it looks as if above a living plant;’ sometimes 
a simple stem ends in a fleur-de-lis, hardly large enough to be called conven* 


Linas, ' Les crucifix champlevcs polyctiromes in dc CArt chr^tka, 1885, 470. A cross of ihe same 
sort, in I^imousin enamel, is shown by Rupin, ep. cii,, fig. 330. 

' Catalogue, Text i, 120: figured also by E. MoIJnier, Vorjevrerk rdigmtse et chiie (in Hist. 
g^tUrak tics Arts appHtpiis it litidusint:), 189. 

* Cf. Didron, op. cit,^ i, 41a. 

* Copies of these paintings arc in ihe Victoria and Albert Museum, nos. E. 491 and E. 493, 

1915- 

* Reproduced by courtesy of our Fellow Mr. P. G. Stone, from his Atvfutec/iiral Aufl^titics of 

the hk ^ London, 1891, i, 90. 

* A drawing of this painting was exhibited, siiortly after its discovery, before the Society in 1S44 ; 
its description, given in Atrl/aco/ogid, xxxi, 483, says, ‘ It represents Christ cnicified on a tree .,, 
Scrolls with mottoes were painted on each side of the tree; only one of which—** Ora pro nobis 
Domine "—can now with difficulty be read.* The Rev, W. L. Giradot, curate of Godshill, writing 
about the same time (cf. A/c/taeol. Jo/tn/., i, 67), said, * Tlie Saviour on tlie Cross,... [he] imagines, 
is placed against a shrub or tree, as briglit green colours surround it: the lower parts being en¬ 
tirely defaced, the stem cannot be traced out. The crown of thorns, and the bloody arms extended, 
are tolerably clear, as well as some scrolls painted in red colour, one of which is legible.' 

* Cf, Ox/otW Die/., s.v. 'Tree, 4a’. We should observ'e, however, that wood (cf, /hid., 21, 
a gallows (ihid., 4 b), and various objects made of wood (ihid, 5 ) are (or haw been) also known as 
* tree 

■ Cf. K. E. Styan, Histoiyo/Sep/tkltrai C/vss Siahs, London, igoa, pis. j-iv, iij, xLix, xxii, xxvi, xxiti. 
Cf. also pi. xLviii’for one having two ‘branches' and attributed to the late twelfth century, 

* Cf. ihtW.i pis. Liv, xxtv. 
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tionalized foliage, which almost or just touches the cross or the cruciferous 
circle.^ Most of the crosses have a stepped or mounddike foot. ^ 

There is a certain kind of flat, cast*metal cross, made in England in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries for altar and processional use, which 
seems clearly to have been based on the idea of a cross with foliage, or foliage 
ornamentation, and is perhaps associable in some way with the lily-rood, A 
typical example of such a cross was exhibited l>efore the Society in igo8;* and 
numerous similar instances could easily be cited,* 'I'he Cross exhibited was set 
about with leafy crockets which have been so disposed as to convey distinctly 
an idea of foliage; one could well say that the Cross was intended to represent 
conventionally a living plant/ The same is true of most of the other English 
crosses of the kind. It is noteworthy, too, that each crocket is composed 
either of three leaflets or of three sets of three leaflets, possibly merely to secure 
symmetry, possibly because of a liking for the number three (as associable with 
the Deity), possibly (but, I think, hardly probably) because of their resemblance 
to a conventionalized liIy-flo%\'er. This, also, is true of most of the other 
crosses of the sort, although in some of them the sets of triplets are not com¬ 
bined in just the same way. Crosses whose edges are set with leaf-like orna¬ 
ment arc not uncommon—in metal, in wood, or in stone—in other art than 
English ; but it is comparatively seldom, I think, that such ornament is used 
otherwise than as a simple decoration and aiTanged othenvise than as any 
ordinary geometrical decoration might be arranged. What makes these 
English metal crosses noteworthy is that the projections are so set as to 
suggest that their cross is Hving, The possibility, too, that the crockets of 
these English crosses have in some cases been in some way associated with the 
lily—thus providing an association between such crosses and the Crucifix-bear¬ 
ing lily of English art—is suggested by the fact that, although most of them 
have plain surfaces, the crockets of some crosses * have t\TO cuts, set at an angle 
( '), in each ‘ leaf' in such manner that the ‘ leaf' resembles a conventionalized 
lily like those to be seen on some alabaster tables of the Annunciation as one of 
a symmetrical group of three. Fhe workmanship of the metal crosses is, how¬ 
ever, so rough—they were evidently a standard product, turned out in quantities 
— that we are not entitled at present to say anything more definite concerning 
the crockets than that they represent living foliage of some kind, more or less 

' Cf. K. E. Stj*an, Htshiy of Stpukhmi Ctosj-SMs, London, 1903, pis. xiv, xlvi, xt.vn. 

a XX ii, 42, 

* Cf, Prot£edwg&, xxxii, 129 seq.; otie, with its staff, ts shown racing p. 130. 

* Worthy of note, in this connexion, is a part of die decoration of the Cross, consisting of 
■silvered four-leaved flowers with golden stems on a ground of black enamel', 

* E. g. one in the Victoria and Albert Museum, no. 13^-1879. 
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conventionalized. We may observe, in passinj^f, that some of these crosses have 
at their bases an ornamental band of fleurs-de-lis.' 

But long before metal crosses of that kind were made, the ornamenting 
with flowers and foliage of the Cross bearing Christ, or perhaps even its forma¬ 
tion of them, occurred in English art. The psalter of Robert of Lindesey,' 
abbot of Peterborough, which was written at Peterborougli about a.d. 1220, has 
a full-page picture of the Crucifixion'' in which the Saviour is lx>rne upon 
a cross of green lea\"es and flowers, regularly disposed and alternately red and 
white. This floral cross, \\tiose construction shows it to be purely symbolic in 
character, is set upon a rectilinear blue cross; or, perhaps, within a blue cross¬ 
shaped space.* Unquestionable representations of flowers appear upon later 
English images of the Cross; e. g. on the crosses of the fifteenth-century alabaster 
tables of the Blessed Trinity such as commonly formed the midmost panels of 
altar-pieces. 1^1. xlviii, fig. 2 * shows a panel of this kind, forming part of the fine 
complete altar-piece recently acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum,'' 
whose cross is adorned with exactly the same characteristic conventionalized 
little flowers as appear upon the ground.’ 

It seems just possible that e^ddence of some sort of an association in 
medieval English minds behveen the Holy Rood and flowers is contained in 
a statement, concerning a certain plant called in Gaelic cens^cbmuit, ‘the cmci- 
fying-tree^ that ‘ The people say that drops of the sacred blood fell upon the 
plant at the foot of the Cross, and that hence the semblance of the cross on the 
flower and the name given to the plant'; * a plant which, according to the writer 
just quoted, is the ‘passion-flower'. Now, since what is commonly known to 
us (and to the dictionaries) as the passion-flower is a plant whose name 'arose 
from the supposed resemblance of the corona to tlie crown of thorns, and of the 
other parts of the flower to the nails, or wounds, while the five sepals and five 
petals were taken to symbolize the ten apostles—Peter ... and Judas .., being 

‘ E.g. one 6gured in ProCMiiitffs, x>tvi, faclrig p, 3 ; and a base (no, M, 98-1914) in the Victoria 

and Albert Museum. 

* The property of the Society. 

^ Sec Club. Exhibilioit of Jilumhtatid A/S 5 ., pi. 3 ^! Exhibition of British Primitive 

Paintings, pJ. aui. • , < 

* The arrangement of the floral ornament with respect to the blue cross reminds one strongly 
of the crosses, of metal engraved with conventionalized foliage or of wood painted with it, of mediek'al 
Continental and English art. 

* Reproduced by courtesy of the Museum. 

* Cf. E, Maclagan,‘An English Alabaster Altar-piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum’, in 

Bttrlington Mag,, xxxvi, 53 seqq, ^ 

^ The same thing is shown by another 'Trinity' panel (no, 901-1^5) in the same Museum; 
and doubtless it could be seen upon others, had they not lost their colouring. 

* A, Carmichael, Carmina Codelica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii, 244, 

voi« utxiv. >' f 
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left out of the reckoning',' some confusion has, obviouslVt occurred. And since 
the passion-flower (using the term in its present sense) is a plant of American 
origin, unknown in medieval Britain, the possibility suggests itself that an 
ancient folk-licHef was fitted (as often happened) to a material object with which 
it originally had no connexion. 

There is a type of cross which might wcW have suggested, by its form alone, 
the utilization of the lily-plant to support the Cniciflx. This is the * cross Jlcury 
said to be ' the earliest variation of the Cross, ft appears on the coins of the 
Emperor Justinian. The extremities are expanded, the petals being open and 
curled over in volutes—the flower in full bloom, implying [in heraldry] that the 
bearer was a matured soldier of the Cross, whose noble achievements had been 
recognized as flourishing in the field of Christian chivalryCrosses with 
floriated ends were general in medieval England. On the Continent—and 
almost certainly (although for the moment 1 cannot cite an example) to at least 
some extent in England—crosses with foliated ends, which latter sometimes 
were so moulded in relief as to increase their resemblance to an iris, and bear¬ 
ing tlie image of Christ were common. The floriation of the ends of crosses, 
even had artistic considerations alone been involved, would have been a natural 
development; but it was doubtless fostered by the symbolism associated with 
the number three. So, remembering the symbolism whereby the Cross was 
associated with living vegetation, we may readily believe that, had any reason 
for it arisen, there would ha^'e been but a small step, from a cross with floriated 
ends and carrying the Crucifix, to the Crucifix-bearing lily. Perhaps worth 
noting in connexion with the crossas suggesting the possibility that in 
England some peculiar idea, not current on the Continent, was associated with 
crosses having foliated ends, is the statement concerning the type, ‘that while 
frequent on Monumental Brasses in England, it is never found on them on the 
Continent 

We may note here, briefly, a fine cross' at Sancreed,in Cornwall, on whose 
front appears an object resembling a vase containing a fleiir-de-Hs-ended rod. 
The description of this front says that' On the head is the figure of our Lord... 
clothed in a tunic... The shaft is divided into three panels, containing: (i) A 
rectangular figure having diagonal lines from corner to corner; (2) a jug, with 
a flower standing in it having a long, straight stem, with a fleur-de-lis termination 

I Entytl Brit., iuh edit,, s. v. * Passion-flower*. Brew'er, AW. of Phrase atui s.v,' Passion¬ 
flower’, gives 3 consldei'ably longer list of assumed analogies, but similarly omits any mention of a 
’ cross on the flower ’. 

* W. W. Seymour, The Cross in Tradition, and Jirt, New York and London. iBoB 367 

» Ibid., ioc, eit. O /' 

* Cf. A. G. Langdon, Old Cornish Crosses, Truro, 1896, 361 seq. and pi. opp. p. 36^. 
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at the top, which may possibly be intended for the lily emblem of the Virgin, 
so often found on the Gothic bench-ends of this county. Beneath the jug 
are some much-defaced markings. (3) .. . It is perhaps possible (although, 

I think, very improbable) that this ornamentation, which seems to be unique, 
expresses some folk-belief associating the Virgin's lily with Christ. 1 arn. howv 
ever, inclined to think that the resemblance here to the Virgins Uly-pot is most 
probably fortuitous; and, in view of the presumably early date’ of the cross* 
that no such likeness was originally intended. It is more likely, 1 think, that 
the ‘jug' should be associated with ornamentation to be seen on a few other 
Cornish crosses,^ and that the combination of the ‘jug’, the stem, and the fleur- 
de-lis is a modification of ornamentation such as appears on the front of a cross 
at Scorrier, St Day,’ formed of a large double chevron terminating in a small 
cross at top and bottom. 

At the present day the lily is more commonly associated symbolically with 
the Virgin Mar)’ than with her Son, and conjectures as to its meaning in 
Annunciation scenes, like the one of the Cologne alabaster, tend, in conse¬ 
quence, to be based on its symbolism as relating to her. We shall, for that 
reason as well as for convenience in handling our material, examine first the 
symbolism connected with the Virgin which is known, or may reasonably be sur¬ 
mised, to have brought the lily into such scenes. As a symbol ot purity there 
was a normal reason for the lily to become a symbol and an emblem, in medieval 
times, of the Mother whose essential purity was so prominent a feature of 
medieval belief* Even in classical times the white lily had been looked 
upon as a plant of purity, and as such had been contrasted with the rose of 
Aphrodite,* Consecrated to Juno (or Hera), it was fabled to have been born 
from her milk;* and it, the rose, and the violet were the three noblest flowers of 
antiquity.’ Perhaps, too, the medieval picturing of the Blessed Virgin as the 
Queen of Heaven—a role which had in pagan times been assigned by the 
Romans to Juno* and by the Greeks to Hera'—helped towards the bestowal 


‘ It is probably not later than the twelfth century: cf. ibid., 17 seqq, 

* E. g. one at St. Dennis (cf. ibid., 294 seq.), one at Cnowan {ibid., 329 seq.), and one at Scoixicr 
3331 - 

* iof. cii. and pi. On the double-chevron pattern on Cornish crosses cf. ibid., 326 seqq. 

* As ‘ Pauper ’ tells us (cf. Divtsami Pauper, London, 1334, fols. ibv seq.), * the image of our lady 
is pa^mted with ... a lyly or eU witJi a rose in her right liond, in token that she is mayden withoute 
endc, and floure of all women 

» Cf. E»<ycl. Brit., nth edit, s. v.' Lily 

* Cf. A. de Gubernatis, Mythotogie des Pianifs, ii, Paris, 1882, 199 seq. 


' Cf, Daremberg and SagTio, Diet, des uniujittiis, s. v,' Hortus , p. 393* 
s Cf. Smith’s Did. Greek and Roman Biography, s.v. ■Juno’. As the 


queen of heaven, Juno 


* bore the 
Daremberg and 


surname of Regina, under which she was worshipped at Rome from early times , Cf. also 
■gand Saglio, op. cit., s. v, ‘ Juno*, p. 688, Cl- s. v. * Hera . 

F fa 
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upon her of the flower of purit}’ from the older faith. Amongst the Jews, also, 
the lily seems to have symbolized purity: the ‘lily among thorns* (Canticles, 
ii. 2) has been likened to Kebekah, who remained pure amid evil surroundings, 
and to the sons of KorahJ And it was probably not through chance alone that 
Susanna, the chaste heroine of the Apociyphal addition to Daniel, had a name 
which has been believed to be derived from the shtis/ithi^ox 

a lily.* A certain medieval belief otherwise associated the lily, although perhaps 
only as a result of ecclesiastical symbolism, with virginity, in asserting that if it 
\\x:re powdered and eaten by a young woman, a medicinal effect w ould be pro¬ 
duced upon her immediately if she were not purc.^" 

Curiously, the power of causing or of facilitating conception has also been 
attributed to the lilj^ and certain modern writers have, in consequence thereof, 
suggested the possibility that the lily was preferred as Gabriers flower because 
of an idea that its presence would have prepared Mary, in some magical way, 
for her reception of the Holy Ghost, or would have at least sensed to symbolize 
her coming motherhood. In the Occident, there have become attached to the 
lily many of the same popular beliefs as have been attached in the Orient to 
the lotus: and the lotus is said to have been used in the latter as a symbol of 
generation/ W^riting in the second half of the sixteenth century, G, B. della 
Porta speaks, in his Pkytogfiomonka, of the iris and the lily as useful for pre¬ 
paring a woman for conception.* Saintyves, going further, says (<?/. cit,, 74) 
that this and certain other beliefs he refers to ‘prouve qu’on attribuait h la 
manducation du lis la propri^t^ de feconder lesfemmes*; and, still referring to 
the lily, ‘ Pourquoi, d^s lors, n'eut-elle pas propre h faire concevoir les 
vierges?’ There is, too. Him tells us {oj^. aV., 300), ‘an old Italian lauda, 
according to w'hich the Incarnation was brought about by the angel giving 
Mary the palm-branch and a sweet-smelling fruit*. And he adds that *it even 
seems probable that the green and blossoming branch which artists placed in 
Gabriel’s hand has often been regarded—in accordance with the popular point 
of view—not as a symbol of virginity^ but as a means of procuring a pure 
motherhood *. 

Just when the lily-branch first replaced Gabriel’s wand or sceptre is difii- 


’ Cf. Jrtiifslt EmychpatdiOt s. v,' Lily 

* Cf. Smith's Did. of ihe Bible, s. v, * Susanna 

® Cf. de Gubernatis, op. dt,, ii, aoo, quoting Albcrtus Magnus, De Seentis MulUrnm. The latter 
is also reported to have attributed a similar effect to the mallow, if stooped over by a girl: cf. J. K. 
Huysmans, Tbe Cathedral, C> Belt's tratts., London, 1896, rqo. 

* Cf.de Gubernatis, 199, aoi. P. Saintyves, Les Vierges Meres, Paris, 190S, says (p. log) that Mary 
sometimes holds a lotus instead of a lily. 

* Quoted by de Gubernatis, op. dt, ii, 200. 
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cult to say.» One would, I think, naturally suppose that it was before the lily 
%vas placed in the water-pot which, according to the legend, the Virgin had been 
filling and had set down * just prior to Gabriel's appearance to her; but it seems 
in actual fact to have been later.’ The lily of the pot is commonly believed to 
have obtained its place as a symbol of Mary's virginal purity, or possibly, 
because of the verse (ii. i) of the Song of Solomon, so often taken as applying 
to her, ‘ 1 am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys as a symbol of the 
Blessed Virgin herself* MAle, however, expresses’—and, i think, probably 
justly—the opinion that that lily is a symbolic detail whose original meaning 
has been misunderstood. He sayst ‘In the course of the [thirteenth] century' 
... a flower with a long stalk is placed in a vase between the Virgin and the 
angel This flower is not as yet a lily, and it does not symbolize jjurity as 
might easily' be supposed, but it commemorates another mysteiyc Led by' 
St. Bernard, the medieval doctors taught that the Annunciation took place in 
the spring-time. ‘*at the time of flowers ^ and they thought to find support 
for this in the name Nazareth, which ['* in Hebrew, according to an old but 
incorrect interpretation signifies a “ flower , So that St. Bernard could say'^. 
“ The flower willed to be born of a flow'er, in a flower, at the time ot flowers 
[“ Nasareth mterpretatur flos. Unde dicit Bernardus, quod flos nasci voluit de 
flore, in flore, et floris tempore *'], This flower appears in many thirteenth-century 
windows... It is also almost always found in miniatures ol the same period. 
When absent It is due to a slip of the artist, for the arrangement of the scene 
w'as rigidly fixed, and for more than a century nothing in it was changed. The 
angel stands ... 1 he Virgin also stands ... Between them is the v ase and the 
flower. We have here the origi n of the marvellous flowers which in early 1 talian 
paintings stand out on a background of gold between the Virgin and the angel 
of the Annunciation/ In the fourteenth centiiiy the flower, until then indeter¬ 
minate in French art, became a lily.* _ 

In some of the thirteenth-century representations of the Annunciation * we 
may see the water-pot with its indeterminate flowers, and Gabriel holding 


‘ Cf. w/ra^ pp. 223 seq. 

^ Ct Protevangeliumtid^ Pmiiio‘Mii{thcw,n. , • * w j 

Sec, for some examples, the photographic reproductions given by A. Venturi in Ln Madouua 
(Milan, 1900; English tnms.. The Madonm, London, 1902). in the chapler on the Annunciation. 

* Cf, Mrs. Jameson, Sacred Mid Legendary Ari^\, London, i866, 122 scq. 

* E, Male, Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century, igiSi ^44 scq. 

■ Lcgtjuhi Attrea, chap, li, ' De annundatlone dominica*? Th. Graesse s edit., Diesdon, 1&46, 
217. The passage is not in Caxton’s version- 

* Wale, of aV., 045, foot-note. 

* E. g. the one of Mile’s fig. 122. 
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a wand tipped with a sort of fleur-de-lis. But from early representations the 
water-pot seems generally, perhaps invariably, absent; the numerous examples 
figured by Rohault de Fleury' and dating from the fifth centurj' to the eleventh, 
all lack it. 1 think that we should take into account the possibility that in the 
thirteenth-centur)' scenes the plant-stem, breaking into conventional foliage, 
represented Aaron's rod of almond-wood, which flowered mii'aculously* and 
beciiuse of that ser\Td in medieval times as a symbol of the Blessed Virgin, 
altliough tlie probabilities seem rather in favour of its being (as Mtkle says) 
a symbol of the spring-time, Adam de Saint-Victor, in the twelfth century, 
wrote comparing her with Aaron's rod,'* In copies of the fifteenth-century 
Biblta Pmtperum there is a picture* in which is represented the flowering of 
this rod in the tabernacle; the rod, set in a cup-like vessel, has in at least some 
examples* a form greatly resembling that of the lil^'-plant of the Nottingham 
tomb (cf. pi, fig. 3 and p. 209 supra), but differing from it in that there is only 
one flower—a three-petal led one —at the summit, and no Crucifix attached. The 
coincidence seems worth noting, although it has probably been due, I imagine, 
to nothing more than conventionalizing on the part of the Nottingham sculptor. 
I'ow'ards the end of the thirteenth century, seemingly, the flowers in the water- 
pot ceased to be indeterminate, and came (in Italian art at least) to be show'n 
as lilies,* for precisely what reasons we do not know, but presumably Ijecause of 
the Itly'.s beauty and because in popular thought it was associated either with 
Mary (as we liave seen) or with her Son, 

Wiien the lily-plant of the water-pot, or the hly-stalk of that pot or within 
Gabriel's hand, is an emblem of the Virgin, it is proper for it to bear three full¬ 
blown flowers, for it expresses thus her triple virginity—beforc, during, and after 
the miraculous birth.' It appears, in medieval art, very frequently with three 
flowers;" and in English art of the late fourteenth century and of the fifteenth 


* id Saiiik Vitrge, i, Paris, 1878, pis. vti-xiv, 

* Num. xv«. 5, 8. 

^ Cf, RohauJt de Tltniry, op, ri/., 1 ,145. 

* In a copy in the British Museum (cf. J. Ph. Berjeau, BibHa Pmtperam, London, 1859), pi. B ; in 
one from WqJfenbQtlel and nou’ in the Bibliotheque Nationalc (cf. P, Heitz and W, L. Schreiber, 
Biblia Pnupentm, Strasbourg, 1903), pL £. 

* The two just cited ; I have not gone further into the matter. 

* The mosaic, of about 1290, in Santa Maria in Trastevere, Rome {cf, Venturi, La Mationaa, 
fig. on 156J, shows a small pot of lilies, For some other early examples sec ibiii,, figs, on 157 scqq< 
Some later Italian examples are given as well in the same chapter. 

^ Cf, D. Rock, The CitHttli of oar Faihers, iii, London, 1852, 346 seqq,, 252: the legend of 
St. Aegidius and the lilies, given on 247 seq, in Latin, from the Magni Speea/i Exi'mpiorn/n, is given 
in English by Him, op. til, 282 seq. When only one flower is sho^vn, with two unopened buds, only 
the first of the three virginities is symbolized ; cf, Barbier de Montault, op, til, ii, 216, 221. 

* Sometimes we find, as the equivalent of this, three separate lilies, each on its own stem— 
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we often meet with it so represented. On alabaster tables of the Annunciation, 
of the ordinary" tv'pe, this is a commonplace;’ it appears on woodwork,* in 
glass, and in manuscripts.' In cases in which wc hnd three flowers there is at 
least some ground for supposing that the artist or craftsman had in mind to 
symbolize the triple virginity; and, consequently, that he was using (as did 
many artists) the lily as a symbol of Marys purity. And it three flowers were 
normally used, we may see in the plant a form ready, without alteration, for 
the application of the crucified lx>dy; and in that application a response to the 
suggestion that that form gave to the artist wishing to express symbolically 
the mystery of the Virgin Birth. It is therefore important to obser\'e that the 
Crucifix-bearing lily-plant does not regularly have three flowers, because this is 
an indication of the probability that the Crucifix-bearing lily-plant was not 
always (even if it were sometimes) intended to symbolize that mystery. In the 
.St. ^i!chac^s glass, and in the Westwood window, it has five flowers; in the Tong 
mi.sericord it has five; in the painted wooden panel it has three, and two large 
buds; on the Earnley* and de Tannesley tombs, and in the Cologne alabaster, 
it has three." There is no necessiw, however, to assume that symbolism always 
determined the number of the open flowers; decorative symmetry was probably 
often an important factor; and when roughish sculpture on a comparatively 
small scale (as was much of that in alabaster or stone) was being done, the 
qualities of the material probably helped largely to determine the number of 
the flowers and the way they should be arranged. 

We may now turn again to a brief consideration of the lily or lilies so often 
held by Gabriel in Annunciation scenes. As I have already remarked (cf p. 221 
sHpra\ the angel's lilies seem to have come later into the scene than did those 
of tile water-pot; and we may therefore reasonably suppose them to have been 
derived, in some measure at least, from those of the pot. We have noted 
(cf. pp. 319 seq. snpt'a) how Gabriel’s lilies were commonly looked upon as S3’'m- 
bolizing the Blessed Virgin’s purity, and certain other meanings which some 


an arrangement said (cf. E. Haig, Floral Symbolism of the Great Alantent, London, 1913, 175I to have 
been suggested by the legend of St. Aegidius just mentioned. Sometimes ibtte is further symbolized 
by making eacli flower conspicuously tripartite. 

‘ Cf. Cat, (i(,f pis, V, vu (figs. 15, 16): Biv'er, cii., pi. xix ,' Nelson, ' English Alabasters of the 
Embattled Type in Archaiol. Jount., Isjtv, pi. m (figs, i, a): etc, 

* E. g. on a bench-end at Warkworth (cf, Prior and Gardner, 0/1. c//., fig. 625). 

* E.g, in a panel in the Leicester Museum ; in Great Malvern Priory Church ; at East J lading, 
Norfolk (cf. N. H. J. Westlake, J^fisL of Lytsip^u in Painted Glass, lit, London, 1886, pi. lxiv), etc. 

' E.g. in Queen Mary’s Psalter [early fourteenth centuiy] {cf. Queen Marys Psalter, Brit. Mus., 
1912, pi. I.J7 [f, 84^); Harleian MS. 2887, f. 551’, etc. 

' Here, and on the painted panel, three separate stems are shown. 

I have not had the opportunity of looking into the examples at York Minster, 
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persons have thought they might conceivably have had Those symbolical 
applications vvere» 1 think, comparativeiy late, and seem to tell us little beyond 
the reason why the lilies might have replaced other objects that Gabriel had 
previously been depicted as holding. In early representations olThe Annuncia¬ 
tion the angel herald carries, probably as a sign of his holy office, a wand whose 
end has, seemingly, no form definitely specified for it. Duringthe Renaissance 
the wand was often replaced by ‘a blossoming twig, which leads the thoughts 
to the root of Jesse and to the flowering staff of Joseph.' In a number of cases 
the artists seem to have chosen at random the flower they placed in the angels 
hand, but usually Gabriel bears a lily/* Rohault de Floury has published 
a considerable number of early representations of the Annunciation.* On 
pL vni of \ ol. i of his La Saiafe Fkrge is figured an ivory, ascribed to the sixth 
century, on which the wand is tipped with a small fleur-de-lis: on pi. ix there is 
a Gabriel of the eighth centur)^ carry ing a small cross with a very long handle; 
on pi. X, reproducing the Paliotto of St. Ambroise, at Milan, the wand is long 
and ends in a small cross; and on pi. xui are shown an ivory in the Louvre, 
ascribed to the tenth centiir)% on which the wand has three points at its upper 
end, and a drawing, from a Vatican manuscript of the eleventh century, in which 
the wand has a tip which resembles somewhat a fleur-de-lis. But we cannot be 
certain that the makers of these particular examples always had some symbolic 
idea in view in connexion with the tip of the wand, because in many other 
examples shown along with them the wands end in a little ball' or in some¬ 
thing that seems, so far as symbolism is concerned, to have no special charac¬ 
teristic, Nevertheless, the Cross seems so peculiarly suitable for the end of the 
announcing angel’s wand that it must have been a favourite; and the fleur-de- 
lis was in form so like the little cross-shaped tip that, even had the lily (with 
which the fleur-de-lis has often been confused) had no especial a,ssociation with 
Christ or with the Blessed Virgin, it would very probably often have been sub¬ 
stituted for that tip. And it so happened that the lily was, for several reasons, 
to be associated with Him tind, especially in late medieval times, with His 
mother. 

The simile of Christ as a flower is an old one. The verse (ii.)) of the Song 
of Solomon, ‘ Ego sum flos campi et lilium convallium^, has long been looked 

' On a fresco of ihe BetrotliaJ, at Padua, painted by Giotto at llie beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the lip of Joseph's rod has flowered as a lily (perhaps in allusion to the coming^ Saviour 
perhaps to his own purity of life, perhaps to Mary'), upon which is a dove (cf. Venturi, n/». «V,, 127,13161! 

* Him, op. tii., 281, 

* Venturi also reproduces, but photographically, a number of early examples in the chapter on the 
Annunciation in his Madonm. 

"* Barbier de Montault,«»/, erV,, ii, zi6^ says that this represents heaven. 
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upon as referring to Christ, although it has also, and often, been applied to the 
Virgin Mary. Again, the symbolic interpretation of the prophecy in Isaiah, 

* And there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall 
rise up out of his root has not varied since the time of St. Jerome : as the monk 
Mervaeus put it in the twelfth century, ‘the root of Jesse signifies the lineage 
of kings. As to the rod, it symbolizes Mary as the flower symbolizes Jesus 
Christ.'’ *rhe tvvelfth-centur}’ manuscript of Herrade of Landsberg, formerly 
at Strasbourg, shows a bust of Christ, set within a flower which, springing from 
the head of the Blessed Virgin, terminates (except for the Dove above the Lord’s 
head) a jesse-tree.* We have seen {sapm, p. 221) how St. Bernard of Clairvaiix 
spoke of Him as a flower. But the convention was not a fixed one so far as the 
kind of flower was concerned ; for example, we are told that in medieval sym¬ 
bolism 'The rose and lily arc used indift’crcntly to signify the Saviour and Ills 
mother, 'rhus in some Visitation hymns iMarj’ is sung as a rose hiding within 
it a lily ., . On the other hand, there are nativity hymns in which it is said God 
issues from His mothers womb like a rose from a lily .,. [There is] a fourteenth- 
centurjf German song, in which Mary addresses her Child as the “ rose from 
Jerusalem ” and the '* lily from Bethlehem ' 

It will have become evident, from what has just been said, that the lily was 
the flower very often, although not invariably, thought of as most fittingly sym¬ 
bolizing the Christ-flower, And there is much, I think, to suggest that the 
earliest purpose of the lily or lilies in Annunciation-scencs w'as to symlxjlize the 
coming Christ. As early as the third century Origen saw Christ in the lily of 
Canticles ii.‘ We have already learned how Gabriel's wand was in some of the 
early representations of the moment of the announcing tipped with Christ’s 
symbol, the Cross, and in others with a sort of fleur-de-lis—device easily to 
be mistaken for the representation of a lily.* In somewhat later Annunciation 
scenes the wand was tipped with a lily;* and in still later ones it became a Hly- 
stalk with flowers.' rhe fleur-de-lis appears — ^although perhaps only ns a sign 


’ Cf. Male, of>. 165. 

* Figured by Rohault de Fleury, op. eit., i, pi n; rf. tHH., p. 18. 

* Him, op. «y., 547. * Cf. Huysmans, op. e#/., 197. 

'■* For an example of the medki'a! confusing of the fleur-de-lis with the litj', as associated with 
the Virgin Mary, see the tale of the itcur-de-lis bearing the words ' Ave Maria ’ which grew from 
a grave, given in Caxton's version of Th Goitien nnder* Feast of the AnnuncialionOn 

this confusion in art cf. Haig, op. rii., 168 seq, 

® Venturi thinks (cf. The Madonna, 159I that the lily held by Gabriel in the fourteenth century 
‘was probably derived from the lilied sceptre which Gabriel, as messenger of God, Irare for a token 
of imperial authority. As though to record some such origin, Orcagna gave to the lily-stem a shape 
like that of the regal sceptre. It is a sceptre with opening buds upon it.' 

T There is an Italian painting, of the first half of the fourteenth century’, in which Gabriers wand 
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of royalty, and without reference to the true Hly-fiower—on the robe of King 
Da^dd,' in a Greek manuso'ipt * of the tenth century\ Again, in a much later 
manuscript (of the sixteenth century), the Blessed Virgin is shown, iiolding the 
Infant Christ, in the cup of a flower representing * the mystical Lily of the tribe 
of Judah 

Symbolism of that kind is suggested, too, by certain Jewish notions about 
the lily. We are told that ‘ I'he lily as the chief of flowers seems to have been 
represented on the shekels and half-shekels ascribed to Simon the Hasmonean 
... About this flower a rich and abundant symbolism has gathered. The faces 
of the righteous are as the lily, and exist only for redemption jus the lily for 
perfume; so that the later cabalistic wntem employ the flower as a symbol of 
the resurrection ... Hie symbolism of the lily has passed from the Jews to the 
Christians, so that the angel of the Annunciation is conventionally represented 
as bearing lilies/ * 

To the Venerable Bede also, the lily with its shining white petals and its 
golden stamens, symbolized Christs resurrection," And the lily as a symbol of 
the resurreetton of Christ seems clearly to have been in the mind of the 
medieval poet who wrote that God arisen on the third day showed Himself 
like a lily which came forth from its bulb hidden in the earth." That Gabriels 
lily may \''ery’ possibly have been intended, in at least some medieval Annuncia¬ 
tion scenes, to convey that message is suggested by some words of Dante 
(1265-1321), who spoke of the archangel having held (instead of what Venturi 
calls the traveller’s staff or the regal sceptre of fiyzanline scenes) a branch of 
palm, symbol of victory over death and of immortal life/ 

The Cologne alabaster (pi. xlv) and the West Wittering tomb (fig. 2) both 
suggest that their makem. more or less consciously, were using the lily as a sym* 
Ijol of Christian resurrection; and the small alaljaster table .shown in pt .klm, fig. 3 
lends support to the suggestion. So, too, does the painted panel ofph xi.vii, fig, 3, 
with 16c on the pot to indicate seemingly, that the lily-plant in it symbolizes 


ts part stick, part lily-slcm ; in this painting the lily-pol is present, as well as the tily-wand ; cf. Haig, 
o/>. cii,, 178 seq., quoting V'enturi, S/uria tMf/it/e Ua/iatm. 

* Reproduced by Didron, n/. oV,, i, 43a, fig. itcj. 

* liibl. Roy. Psa/Zcniftti amt Greek, no. 139, 

^ Didron, o/>. a'/., i, 128; the illustnition copied from MS. no. 460 in the Biblioth^que de Saintc 
Genevieve, 

* Jeivis/t Encydof^idia, s. v. ‘ Lily 

" Cf, Rock, op, fxV., lit, 251 seti,, quoting Ih Tempi, Sahmmm, 

* Cf. Abbe C. A, Auber, IHsL d ihiork du Symbdisme rdigiettx, iii, Paris, 1871, 542. [t should bo 
observ'ed, howe^'er, in this connexion, that' we are totd by old treatises on symbolical theology that 
all plants embody the allegory of the Resurrection'; cf. Muysmans^ op. r//., 193. 

^ Cf. V^enturi, The Madonmt 15S. 
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Christ, not Mary. And so, too, does the 1‘act that two of our examples of the 
Annunciation with the Crucihx are on tombs. And the setting in juxtaposition 
of the risen Christ, or of a symbol of the Resurrection, and the announcing oi 
the coming virginal birth may, perhaps, be explained at least in part by the liken¬ 
ing, in both early Christian and medieval times, of His tomb to Mary; an analogy 
was seen * between the grave shrine and the human shrine which had held the 
Prince of Life*, and ‘in the miracle of the Resurrection it was sought to 
decipher symbolical references to the virginal birth'.' 

We have been told that the pot of flowers of the thirteenth-century 
Annunciation scenes was introduced as a symbol of the time of flowers. Now, 
the time of flowers is the time of the springing ol new life, and of the resurrec¬ 
tion of a world of vegetation which has lain as dead through the cold winter; 
and the white lilies of the fourteenth and lifteenth-centiuy scenes ai*e not only 
typical of the season, but Hoovers which even in medieval times had long sym¬ 
bolized a resurrection. What more natural, then, that such lilies should have 
been chosen to replace the earlier indeterminate flowers, even had thcie not 
been another reason—their symbolizing Marys ])urit3' for choosing them. 
Because of the period of their Idooniing, as well as ol the ideas connecting them 
with i*esurrcction, white lilies such as arc in the water-pot have become closely 
associated with Easter, Whether that particular association, which exists at 
present, extends as far back as the fourteenth century, 1 have no evidence, 
but we know that the base for such an association certainly did exist then.*^ 

It is clear, therefore, that if the lily-plant of Annunciation scenes symbolized 
a resurrection, and if the lily-flower were a s^'mbol of Christ Himself, no gicat 
step of the imagination was needed to cause the Ciucifix to be placed, as 
i*epi'gs0fiting its bloom, upon the lily-plant, and through their combination to 
symbolize, presumably, the Resurrection of our Lord. i\ndlhis was, doubtless, 
the easier because ol the picturing of the Holy Rood as a living tree or one 
with only its minor branches and its lea\'es removed, or as oriiiimented v\ lth 
conventionalized living foliage, or as green in colour. Possibly, too, the 
occasional * terminating in a flower, Iioldiiig Christ, of a 'i’ree of Jesse—based 


' Mini, ciV., 338; cf. further, ibid., 33 &- 42 - , , . ■ 1- 1 j f .1 i 

^ We may observe in ixissing, as perhaps bearing on tins mauer. that m Lng and of the early 

fifteenth centnry there was a custom that on Easter Day the f 

■ arayde wyth grene rusches, and swete fiowres sLrawed all about (Mirk s bvstm! [liodl. Mb. Gough 
Eecl. Top. 41 , edited by T. Erbe, E.E.T.Soc., London 1905, P- tag, De t esio Pasche ) 

^ Cf F E [ lulme, SvmboUsm in Chrisiian Art, London, 1891, sol. Chnst generally appe^s on 
a Messe ’ either in majesty or as an infant held by the Virgin .Maiy. ,\n example mterestmg in t^he 
present connexion is in liie rood-loft screen of East I larling Churcb, one of whose compartments has 
a quatrefoil containing Jesse, from whom springs a vine amongst whose branches is tire crucified 

Christ. Information, dated 1853, from Urit. Mus- Add. MS. 23055, f. aoo, 

Gg a 
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on the text * And there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and 
a flower shall rise up out of his root'—helped to suggest the arrangemcnL 
Clearly, it seems to be the Resurrection which is symbolized by the tall green 
lily-plant extending from earth to the very knees of the Father, and bearing the 
crucified body of the Son, in the Cologne panel—the earliest, 1 believe, of our 
Annunciation examples of the Crucifix-bciiring lily. And so, too, iis 1 have 
already suggested, do several of the others clearly contain the same symboliza¬ 
tion, although perhaps less markedly. And the Westwood glass, which may or 
may not have been part of an Annunciation scene, seems to lend itself ecjually 
well to that interpretation ; its lily seems obviously to symbolize the Kesurrcc- 
tion, and neither the purity of Mary nor the Blessed Viigin herself, for the Lord 
is borne by the Cross and not upon the plant, although His feet are nailed to 
the latter. 

if, as .seems assuredly to have been the case, the Crucifix-bearing lily-plant 
of Annunciation scenes was a symbol of the Resurrection, it is conceivable that 
when in the thirteenth century' flowers first appeared in them they did so as a sym¬ 
bol of that event rather than as indicative of the season of the year. Yet if that 
had been so, it is reasonable to suppose that the Crucifix on the lily would have 
developed as a regular feature of continental art, instead, as it appears, of 
remaining exclusively, or almost exclusively, English; wherefore, 1 think, the 
seasonable interpretation is the more probable of the two, 

I have Kiid p. 212) that I know of no especial reason why the Crud- 

fix-beari ng lily-plant should, apparently, be found on ly in English art. But there 
are some curious pieces of what seem to be English popular belief embedded 
in versions of Mirk’s l*esfin!^ which, 1 think, may possibly help fo explain this. 
The Fesfhil w-as a collection of homilies in English, partly drawn from the 
Golden Legend^ compiled by John Mirk, who was a canon of the monastery of 
Lilleshali about 1403.’ In the sermon dealing with the Annunciation there is 
a story, %^arying some\vhat in different manuscripts or printed editions, of a dis¬ 
pute between a Christian and a Jew concerning the credibility of the Virgin 
Birth. In the version' printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1499 this story goes 
to the effect that the dispute occurred on a Christmas Day, and that a wine-pot 
with a lil3'-stalk in it stood between the disputants. T he Jew said that he would 
believe that Mary had conceived and brought forth, and still remained a virgin, 
when he saw a lily spring out of the dead .stalk that stood in the wine-pot; and 
'anone therwith sprange a whyte lylye out of the deed stocke*. Furtliermore, 


* Cf. Dkt. Nat, s. \*.' Mirk, John'. 

* Lihtr 9/1/ FesHalis appcUatiir \ cf. ff. cxix v, cxx. 
cHect, including one of 1496011lie same printer. 


There are other printed versions to the same 
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the story tells us, ‘ For ryght as the Jewe dyputted with the c!i-sten man of the 
mancr of the cancepeyon So our lady dysputed. with the angell ot the raancr 
how she sholde conccyue and be both moder and mayde or she consented 
thereto'; and that the reason for the ‘wyne potte w‘ lylyes bytwene our lady 
& Gabrycll ’ is that ‘ our lady at her salutacyon conceyued by fayth There 
seems to be in this version an implication that the lily in the pot played a part 
in the Annunciation analogous to that ol the lily ot the tavern-dispute; that is, 
that Gabriel, to prove to her the truth of his words, showed Mary^ the miiacu- 
lous growth of a living flower from a dead stalk, N ow, it is possible that the 
dead stalk is only Aaron’s rod, or J oseph's wtind, in a new form ; but as the 
springing of a flower, and especially a lily, from a dead stalk seems to be more 
properly a symbol of the Resurrection than of the Annunciation, 1 suspect that 
the reference to it here may be an incident transplanted from some other tale 
in w’hich it had serv^cd to illustrate the Resurrection. Such an interpretation, 
if correct, would seem to furnish additional evidence of the association in medieval 
England of the Iw'^o great events, and perhaps also an indication of the existence 
of some popular tale in which the lily-flower served as a symbol of Christ. But 
be that as it may, the ini’s story suggests the possibility that the occurrence 
of the lily-borne Crucifix in Englishartespecially may have been brought about 
by it (or by some other similar story) through some artist's attempt to combine 
pictorially the Saviour with the faith-bringing lily ; an attempt facilitated by the 
several analogies 1 hav'c already cited. Once introduced, its peculiar suitability 
as a symbol of the Resurrection, and perhaps in a less degree ol the Lonl 
borne by the lily-pure Virgin,’ must have been obvious, and its spread through¬ 
out England a probable result 

T here is another version of the same story in a manuscript copy of the 
/-i*^//Vr 4 written in the early fifteenth century.* In this, the e.xplanation of the 
presence of the lily-pot goes: ‘ Thus was the rctison : for our Lady at her salu¬ 
tation conceived by sight.* And that was the first miracle that was wrought in 

* In the course of the argument:—‘Then saiil the Christian man to the Jew: “ Wc tielievo right 
as ilie stalk of the lily growelh, and conceivelh colour uf green, and after bringelh forth a white 
llower without craft of man or any tbmage of the stalk, riglu so our Lady conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and after brought forth her son without stain of her body, that is flower and chief fruit of all 
women’" (modernized from Erbe’s edition ; cf. supra, p, 337, note). 

* Cf. Erbe’s Mirk's Festial, 108 seq, I give herewith a modem rendering in the place of the 

originaf s medieval spelling. . , . , 

^ The reading w * syght * in the original, and die only one I have thus far louml m that form. 
Dr. H. H. E. Craster, F.S.A., who kindly examined on my behalf the Bodleian s manuscripts, has In¬ 
formed me that in two others (both of the iatr lifteenth century) which contain the passage, the 
reading is * faith’ fin MS. Hatton 96, f. 2041-, • fe>;ih ’; and in MS. Univepity College 103, f. 159, 
■ fayth *) ; Uvoothers lack tliepassage. I’wo manuscripts (i. e. Lati&downe MS. ^2, f. 301', witli ‘ feylli 
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proving" ot Christ’s faith. And fell thus that a Christian man and a Jew sat 
together talking of the coming of our Lady. And there as they were, a wine- 
pot stood between them. Then said the Christian man ... Then said the Jew: 
“ When 1 see a lily spring out of this pot, 1 will believe, and ere not;’ 'I'hcn 
immediately therewith a lily sprang out of the pot, the fairest that ever was 
seen.’ d^he Jew was converted, and the story ends ‘ For this reason the pot 
and the lily is set between our Lady and Gabriel. For right as this Jew dis- 
puteth with this Christian man of the manner of the conception of our Lady; 
right so our Lady disputed with the angel of the manner, and how she sliould 
conceive, and be maiden ere and after, 'i‘hen she assented thereto.’ In tliis 
early version we have again the implication—which, of course, we need not 
accept as the true reason — 'that the lily of the water-pot was a miraculous growth 
serving to convince the Virgin. But now we have the lily of the tavern spring¬ 
ing direct from the wine-pot, and not from a dead stalk; and since it is less 
likely that wine-pots on tavern tables contained lily-stalks than that they did 
not, so we may reasonably suppose the present version to be less corrupted in 
this respect than the later ones embodying—whether of set purpose or not— 
what appears to be an allegojy of the Resurrection. However, the seemingly 
implied faith-bringing power of the lily, which is the matter of most interest 
to us, is the same here as in the later versions. 

But there is another matter which, if ’syght’ be not a copyist’s error for 
‘ fayth ’ (or its equivalent), may possibly have "had to do with the introduction 
and spread of the lily-borne Crucifix, That is, the belief that Mary conceived 
‘ by sight for such a belief is rare; indeed, 1 recall no other record of it than the 

one above quoted.^ A common belief Avas that she conceived by ear_^ quae 

per aiirem concepisti *—and this belief found pictorial expression in representa¬ 
tions of a ray carr>ang the Holy Ghost and reaching to her ear, or of the Dove 
itself about to touch her ear.’’ Or she was thought to have conceived through 

and Claudius A. ii, f. 49 y, wilb ' fayih 'J, both considerably later than tin; niautjscript edited by Elbe in 
the British Museum, give • faith’; a third iHarteiaii 2371) seems to lack this part of the Annunciation 
sermon (which is given on ff. 152 seqq.). And ail the early printed versions (including Caxton's ot 
I4t^) I have examined give ‘faith’, in one spelling or anolhca*. Some minor variations in the early 
printed wrsions aie perhaps worth noting here; Caxton’s edition of 1483 tells us that our Lady 
’conceyued the feyth’; Wynkyn de Worde's of 1499 ‘by ikytli’; and Morin's of 1409 ‘by tlie 
feythe 

' Stories in which conception is accounted for by the sight of something seem to lie far from 
usual anywhere. An ancient Roman one (cf. E. S. I hirttand, Primi/ive Pafenufy, London iqoq 
i, 27I may, however, be cited. ‘ 

’ Eor much on this see Him, «>,, 295 seqq., 313 seq. 

* Cf. Barbicr de Montault, oV., ii, 216. On this, and a number of other ways in which her 
impregnation was pictorially represented, see Him, o/>. at, 312 seqq.. and Hartland, o/. ciV.. 19 seqq. 
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the effect of the Father's breath'—an idea made visible in many alabaster 
tables of the Annunciation — or, less commonly, by Gabriers giving her the 
palm-branch and a sweet-smelling fruit’ Now, a pictorial representation of 
conception by sight could most suitably, in the circumstances, be attained by 
showing Mary looking upon a likeness of our Lord ; that likeness would be apt 
to have the form of the cmcified Christ ; and the place between her and the 
angel — at that time commonly occupied by the lily in the water-pot — would be 
the most suitable situation for the image. We need but recall the several 
reasons, set out above, for associating the lily with Christ to see how likely 
would have been the setting, in such circumstances, of the image upon the plant, 
especially as the latter often had a tripartite flowering upper portion ready, with¬ 
out need of special adaptation, to receive the Crucitix, Occasionally the lily- 
borne Crucifix seems not to be in the Virgin's line of sight, but the exceptions 
can be accounted for by the probability that if once the Crucifix became a usual 
part of the lily-plant of the Annunciation, it would be transferred with the plant 
in the event of the latter being moved out of its common situation between 
Mary and Gabriel. The similarity in medieval script between *syght’ and 
‘ fayth ' is so great that a copyist might easily have mistaken one for the other,’ 
and the belief in Mar>''s conception by sight so unusual (perhaps ' heretical ’ is 
not too strong a word), that we need stronger proof to ser\''e as basis for any¬ 
thing more than the merest conjecture than a single aberrant example of a text. 
But' I think that the matter has been well worthy of our attention, not only 
because of the possibility that it may help to explain the seeming restriction to 
England of the Crucifix on the lily-plant, but also for its broad interest in con¬ 
nexion with the study of popular beliefs in medieval England, 

Summing up, I think that we are entitled to draw the following conclusions 
in connexion with the subject of the alabaster panel at Cologne : 

1. In this case the Crucifix has been set upon the Hly of the Annunciation 
in allusion to the Resurrection ; and this is In accordance with the usual mean¬ 
ing, in medieval art, of the Crucifix on the lily. 

2. The Crucifix upon the lily of an Annunciation .scene may, in some 
instances, have been intended to serve as a symbol of the Virgin Birth, although 
its earlier (and verj' probably original) significance was as a symbol of the 
Resurrection. 

’ Cr. I lim, 0/. ciKf agg seq, 

* Cf. ihiif,, 300. ^ , 

® We should observe, however, that in the early copy now in question, the word * fayth occurs 
in the very next sentence to the one containing' syght ’: and that this suggests the probability that the 
copyist was not at fault in the present case. 
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3. Flowers in a pot were placed between Mary and Gabriel, in the thir¬ 
teenth century, to symbolize the spring-time; towards the end of that century, 
or in the fourteenth, lilies came to be considered the most suitable expression 
of these flowers; and later in the fourteenth century the Crucifix came to be 
placed on the same stalk or stalks with such lilies. 

4 . Since from an early period the likeness of the crucified Christ was 
associated with representations of living vegetation, and since many traces of 
the association persisted through medieval times and in England, and since in 
medieval times Christ was often likened to a flower and more especially to 
a lily, the combination of the Crucifix with a lily-plant was to be expected when 
a suitable motive for it arose. 

5. The Crucifix upon the lily-plant of Annunciation scenes appears to have 
been fairly common in England of the late fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the 
early sixteenth centuries, but rare—if occurring at all—in continental art of that 
period The reason for this is not clear, but may possibly have been in part 
dependent upon certain popular stories (suggestions as to which have been put 
fonrard above) current in England and perhaps not current on the Continent, or 
to certain English popular customs (not yet identified) which were not found on 
the Continent. 


y^.-^Hxampics of ,'tngitim Art. 
By Reginald A. Smith, Esq,, 1 \SA, 


Read 24th January 1924. 


In Prof. J. Slrzygowski s recent work in English on the Origin of Christian 
Church Art, there is a chapter on Hibemo-Saxon art in the time of Bede (673- 
with the following striking passage: * Whether I turn to the remains of 
Anglo-Saxon churches, to the crosses, or to the manuscripts of the time of 
1 feel in the presence of an art which differs from every other art in the world. 
Above all, I feel that we have here no mere pale reflection of Roman or 

Byzantine art ’ (p. 233)* , , 1 t 

The decorative achiev'ements of the Anglo-Saxon peoples have long been 

debated, and native material compared or contrasted with contemporary 
abroad j but the period just referred to, apart from the Lindisfame Gospels, the 
Ormside cup, and certain stone-car\'ings, including the greatest of all id 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle, is very pooriy represented in the Anglian area, and 
it is therefore desirable to search out and bring together the few examples that 
still remain. Either it was that metal was seldom adopted, or the destruction 
of metal objects (which would be most numerous in churches) must have 

been very thorough at the hands of the Danes. 

Politically, the star of Northumbria set about 670, just when its art 

blossomed into such surprising forms as the two 

mentioned, or the earlier Collingham stone and Otley shafts (fig. S). Fostered 
by the Church, its semi-oriental style was destined to develop (though harclly to 
improve) till the Danish seal was set on the kingdom by the capture of York 
by the Danes in 867. Somewhere in those two centuries must fall most of the 
examples to be cited here, but neither in style nor Locality can they logicaUy 

be classed as Northumbrian. , 

The Franks casket in the British Museum * is no doubt exceptional, and 
some of its subjects were apparently copied from an illustrated Historjf of the 

t Guide h Auglo^Saxon Antiquilks, ^ pi. vm : cf. O. M. Dalton, Cat. /wry Cnrtiugs 0/fhe 
C/fris/ian Era, p. 32- . 
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World based on that of I'heoptiilus of Alexandria, who died in 413. It was 
certainly local work, and the existence of a model can be accounted for, as it is 
recorded* that a cosmographical work of artistic merit was given to King 
Aldfrith of Northumbria by Ceolfrith, abbot of Wear mouth and Jarrow" (690- 
716) in exchange for a piece of land, just at the date when the casket was 
carved. For our present purpose the only detail of importance is the middle 
of the back panel (fig. i), which has within an arch three pairs of grotesque 

animals which may be called birds, lions, and horses 


respectively.* The birds are little more than heads joined 
by interlacing; and the lions are joined below by more 
elaborate interlacing ending in a loop with loaded angle, 
a feature also seen in the illuminated Gospels at Stock* 
holm, kno’i\ n as the Ok/c.x Aitrcus, dated hy Zimmermann 
750^75 plate 280): in Cotton Tib. C. ii and Royal I. 
E. vi (his plate 292); and especially in the Gospels of 
St Cuthbert at V'ienna (about 770). Pairs of animals 
()laceci symmetrically are also found on the end of a casket 
in Coire (Chur) Cathedral, Switzerland.' 

'J'he Franks casket therefore stands apart from the 
Gt*ntside bowl in York Museum and the RuthwelJ and 
Fic- I, Panel from haclc of Bewcastle crosses which are typical of Northumbrian art 
Fran Cnsicet.ikpiishMuseum, seveiith and eighth ccnturics, but are again 

to be distinguished from a series which, though affected 
to some c.xtent by Northumbria, was not in the same line of descent. In order 
to be seen and studied in isolation, Northumbrian art must be separated from 
an imported style that aUo flourished in Northumbria. 



The be.st example of I J iberno-Saxon art is admittedly the Lindisfanie 
\'olume, sometimes known as St. Cuthbeits Gospels or the Durham Book, 
and just published by the British Museum, with coloured plates and an intro* 
duction by our Fellow Mr. Eric Millar. This school of illumination, further 
exemplified in St. Chad's Gospels, e\-idently derived its inspiration from 
Ireland; but there are elements which distinguish its productions from Irish 
mastei pieces like the Books of Durrow and Kells, and the term Northumbrian 
is hardly wide enough to include the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Franks 

* Bede, Hisferiii cap. 15. 

* Mr. Bnicc Dickins has an interesiing suggestion {Angf(hSaxMi CutWe, p. 97) that the huliding is 
the impie, containing the Ark of the Covenant with poles for carrying it; on eitlter side are the 
Cherubnn ; and underneath, the ojjett below the sea of brass (i Kings, +41, 

- Anittf. Gtstll Ziiridt, si (1857), J62, pi. vm, Sir Martin Con\t 4 v, in Pretudin^, xxxi, s-ii, 
239, attnbuies this to the eighth century, and compares the Brunswick casket, which, however, he 
calls Northumbrian of the ninth century. 
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casket, which were produced locally at the same date. Portable objects might 
easily travel far from their place of origin; but scul]itured stones imply direct 
commimication in some form between their own locality and the northern 
centre of eighth^cntuiy* art But here a distinction must be made, for 
Xorthumbria had no monopoly of the Anglian name. Mercia under Wulfherc 
(reigned 659-75) had become a formidable neighbour, and the political decline 
of Xorthumbria began before the date of St. Cuthbelts death (687), though art 
anfl letters were kept alive by men like Benedict Biscop and Bede (d. 735), and 
many local sculpture.^ must be referred to the eighth century. 

'fhoiigh Miberno-Saxon is a recognized term, it has. when strictly used, 
a very limited application. *l'he great crosses of Xoithumbria are neither Irish 
nor Saxon, but Anglian versions of a Syrian model; and some term is needed 
to include a number of works in stone and metal that .show, here and there, 
traces of Northumbrian or Irish influence, but at the same time much originality 
and considerable taste. Examples arc taken from various parts of England of 
a style that seems to belong to the Midlands and Hast Anglia; and as about 
730 Mercia was by far the largest kingdom in the country and reached as far 
south as the Thames and Bristol Avon, it will be convenient to regard much 
of the work under review as Anglian of the eighth century, contrasting on one 
hand with the vine-scrolls of Xorthumbria, and on the other with the early 
illuminated MSS. of Cantcrbmy (Cotton I'ib. C. ii and V^esp. A. i; Royal I, E. 
vi, the Cot/e.vAtffTus of Stockholm, and the Book of Cerne at Cambridge). As 
all these appear to date before 850, the IVewhiddle hoard is half a century 
later {Practvdmgs, xx. 47), and may be taken as typical of southern metal-work, 
some of which was carried off to Norway {Pi’t'gffis A/iisett»ts ^larbaA\ 1920-1, 
p. 17, etc.). 

Little is left of cighth-centur)’' works of art in the Midlands, and a rival to 
the Franks casket of Northumbria long ago left its native country and is now 
in the Ducal Museum at Brunswick (fig, 2). It is all the more remarkable that 
the few relics which survive have so many features in common. 

The Brunswick casket is well published in Adolph Goldschmidt’s Dk 
Elfcubeittskulpturen (1918), voi. ii, p. 55, pi. ux; and the Runic inscription on 
the base leaves Httle doubt that it was made for Etheldrcda's monastej^* at 
Ely, which was founded in 673 (Bede, Ikdes. !//sE iv, 19) and plundered l)y the 
Danes in 870. The bone‘ panels are affixed to a bronze body which measures 
5 in. in height and width. From Gandersheim monastery' it went to Brunswick 
in 1815, containing relics of the Virgin Mary, to whom the house at Ely was 
dedicated. The inscription has been finally interpreted by Th. von Grienberger 

^ Stephens calk’d the material ^valrus or morse ivor^' [OM Nort/iern Afonuments, t, 379), and gave 
several wood'blocks of the casket, one of which is here reproduced. 
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{Zeitschrififr^r tfettlsdie Phihhgk, xli (igcX)), p* 431), who gives a rendering that 
may !)c translated ‘May the holy Virgin be a light to her own Ely' He 
thinks the casket may well have been the gilt of Etheldreda herself, and date 
from the foundation of the monastery. In Goldschmidt's opinion this attribu¬ 
tion is correct ami the style of carving agrees with a number of illuminated 
MSS. which Zimmermann, among others, assigns to southern England and 



F\g. 2. bLii^k df iht Bi Liiistvisric (J), 


dates about 770-S00, Birds and beasts run oft* into intricate interlacing, 
whether alone or in pairs within a panel: one compartment is hlled with 
trumpet scroll-work in the Irish manner; and a sprawling lizard-like creature 
should be noticed, as it also occurs on the LincLau book-cover and one of the 
Witham pins. Some connexion with the Northumbrian school of sculpture is 
indicated in the scrolls issuing from a central stem and enclosing animal forms, 
on both ends of the casket. More naturalistic representations of single or con- 
tronted animals, with the interlacing distinct from the body, occur in the Cotfeji- 
Ah reus of Stockholm, attriliuted to Cantcrbuiy^ about 750-75 (cf, Zimmerman n, 
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pk 280, 2S4, 286,The motive evidently became more complicated during 
the eighth century. 

The exceptional quality and design of the Croft stone. North Rifling (fig 3), 
is properly emphasbed by Mr. \V, G, Collingyvood ' and an early date suggested. 
In the present connexion it is of the highest importance as a link between the 
Syrian vine-scroll with its animals, and the delicate execution of certain 
Anglian work where interlacing rather obscures the animal, whereas in 
Northumbria the animal gets clear of the foliage soon after 750 and becomes 
the dominant motive in the ninth century.' 

The Syrian vine-scroll with Included animals is found not only on stone 
carvings but also on the kimous gilt-mctal cup from Ormside, Westmorland. 



a b f a 

Fig. 3, part of ercss^shnrt, Crofl, N. R. Yorks, 


now in York Museum. It was published by Mr. W. G. Collingwood in 1S99 
(7V'rtA/jf, Cumb.tvid I Vest. A. and A. Soc.^ x^'‘^ 377), and later by Professor Baldwin 
Brown {Arts of llarty Enghimf, v, 318), who gives enlarged photographs of the 
embossed design, d'o the references given in fiis chapter may be added Mr. 
Thurlow Leeds’s remarks in Auinrls of A rdmeoiogy (Liverpool), iv, March 191!, 
p. S; but no more than a mention is necessary^ here, as its date and affinities 
are now placed beyond all doubt, 

In 1892 Mr. J. T. Irvine contributed an illustrated paper to our Rroceedings, 
xiv, 156, on the stone monument (fig. 4) in Peterborough Cathedral, ascribed on 
inadequate grounds to Bishop Hedda. w'ho was killed by the Danes in S70; 
and the drawings were again reproduced in V, C H. Northants, ii, 192. Three 
eminent authorities have confirmed his opinion that the sculpture dates from the 
twelfth century,and I should have hesitated to differ if Mr.W.G. Collingwood had 

’ Yorks. Ardujount., it i sc. 306; K C //. Yorks., ii, in, 115 and pi, iv ; Soj>a Book, Viking Club. 
V. 118. This and other stone-carvings in Yorkshire arc here reproduced bjr permission from our 
Fellow Mr. W. G. Collingwootl's papers on the subjccL 

* Hrondsted, Norittsk /reijiniff/ Ornamtnfik 1 I iktugf/ti/fn (Aarkogrr for Ivoriiisk Did 
kyndighed og fltslorir, 19201, p. i88 (English edition, Early Oruameaf, p, igaf. 










































Fig, 4. Momumenl attributed to Abbot PGtcrlwtmgh - frunt and bnet, with re»ioratton {*], 
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not anticipated me in classing this stone with the Hovingham bas-relief (fig. 5) 
{Yorks, Arch, yourn,^ xix, 334, 337), the Masham shalt (fig. 0), and the Easby 
fragment (fig. 7) in the North Riding dating them all about 750-Soo.’ The 
lower half of the Masham canang i.s most apposite, with its row of standing 
figures in arched panels, above similar panels containing single and confronted 
beasts, with less interlacing than the Hedda stone or the Brunswick casket. 
Part of a similar arcade, with a complete arch and standing figure adjoining 
half another, was recently found at Castor and is illustrated in the Antiquaries 
yournai^ iv, 421. 



HOVINOHAM 

Fig. 5. Bas-nrlicf, Hoviugfinni, K. R. Ytirks. 


Standing figures of the Apostles, each with a nimbus below a rounded 
arch, are not surprising in vie^v of the figure-sculpture on Northumbrian and 
Yorkshire cross-shafts; and the pairs of loaves in the spandrils at Peterborough 
find parallels in the Masham and Hovingham sculptures just referred to, and 
also on the early cross at Otley (fig. 8) in the West Riding (IVX’s. Arch, yonrn. 
xxiii, 225). The upper panels on what was probably the front of the Peter¬ 
borough carving have pairs of birds and dragons going ofif into interlacing: one 
has two birds facing and perched in the conventional vine-scroll of Northumbria,’ 
which recurs in all four panels of the back with variations.® In these cases the 
foliage assumes a spiral form with trefoil terminals in the angles resembling 
details in a MS, at Rome (fig. 9), assigned by Zimmermann to southern England 
of 750-800 (pis. 3l3,f^ and 317,^5), and in the .St. Petersburg Gospels of the 

' Our I'cllows Messrs. Prior and Gardner, in reviewinlate Anglo'Saxon and Viking sculpture, 
quote this opinion {M&iidemi Figufv-scu//>ture tr$ pp. 135-6, fig. !04). 

Much like the eagle of the Easby fragment (%, 7I and birds on the Jedburgh, Bewcastle, and 
Ruth well crosse.s. 

' Not unlike the design on the leather binding of St. John’s Gospel taken from the tomb of 
St. Ciithbert (died 687), now in Stonyhurst Library'. It is reproduced as tiic frontispiece of Sarah T. 
Prideaux's //is/onca/ SheAi t>J Bwkbindmg, but the date is disputed. 
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same school (/W. pb. 321, 323); also on sculptures at Birstall (fig. 10) and Ilkley 
(%•!) in the West Riding ( Arch, your//,, xxiii, pp. 145, 195). The same 
practice has been noticed in the Urnes group of the late eleventh century in 



MASHAM ihaff. helf 



Fig Carving on base Cif round pillar, Maalnsm, N. R. Ycirks. 1 about /j;l. 


Norway (Shetelig, UrmsgrnppcH, p. 76, fig. 1); and a parallel for the pairs of 
winged creatures, that might be overlooked, is the cross-shaft at Thornhill, Dum¬ 
friesshire ( Allen and Anderson, Early Chrhlian Mot/mneals 0/Scollami, p. 450). 
Another sculpture in this st)de (fig. 12) is preserv^ed in the churchyard at 
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Castor, five miles uvest of Peterborough (/' C //. 
Nor//m/i/s, ii, 190). It is a cross-base sadly muti¬ 
lated, with curious bulbous projections at the four 
upper angles, and traces of spirals on the two 
ends, above single bird-like creatures with inter¬ 
laced tails. On the broader faces are two panels 
of animals with interlacing, and another with 
almost pure ribbon-work, and what looks like 
a serpentine head pointing up\rards. 

The Witham pins (fig. [3) were found in the 



Fig, ol' kTciss-shnft, Katiby, N- R, 

Vorfcs. 


river at Fiskerton, five 
miles east of Lincoln, in 
1S26 after a dry summer, 
and presented to the 
British Museum in 1S58 
by the Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute 
Stixofs Gifttfe, pi. IXV 'fhey 
were illustrated and de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Rom illy 
Allen in the 
and IIInstrated rirefuwo- 
logist^ new series, vol. x 
(1904), p. 52 and frontis¬ 
piece ; and the leading 
parallels are quoted in 
support of a date between 
Soo and 850. but 1 am now 
inclined to assign them 
to the eighth century for 
the following rea,sons: 

(1) The animals filling 
the quadrants are finer 
and presumably earlier 
than those on the Bruns- 
wick casket, which is dated 
by Goldschmidt about 
770-800. Perhaps some 
allowance must be made for 
the difference in material 
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("ig. S_ Fragments baft, Oll^v^ W. R. Yorks. ( |V). 
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(ii) There are debased Irish scrolls on the links, and the pattern though 



Fig. 9. Detail (n>iii the Vatican 
Oos{Ktls (Barb.Iat. 57 a}: 5 . English. 


Fig, 10. Slone camnr, Birsftall, 

W, R, Yorks, ny. 


Fig. II, Stone fragment 
at Utley. 





Fig. la. Four vietvs of stunt L-arving, Castor, Northants. f height a ft, s in > 



Fig. 13. Heads of tripic aiiver pin (enlarged), from the VVJthmn (British Mu-scum j. 


common on English work (early Canterbur>' MS,S.. and in stone at South 
Kyme, Lines,, Attih/, Jotmt., iii, 1)9), is rarely found after about 800. 

(iii) The^dots on the borders and on the bodies of some of the animals are 
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found in the Lindisfarne Gospels (Millar, op. cif., p, 40, pL = lbl.90), though 
this method was not an Irish invention. Ziramermann points out that it was 
freely adopted by the Irish and spread bj* their missionaries over the Continent 
(Text, p. 34). 

(iv) Pairs of animals facing each other or with heads turned away, also 
single aniniiils of the same kind, are found in vine-scrolls on a cross-shaft (fig. 14) 
at Aldborough, \V, R, Yorks, (eighth century),'and appear to be the prototypes 



Fig^ 14. of cTosMhaHt Aldbcvraiigh, VV, R. Y<irk 5 . 


of those on the pin-lteads. AH the quadi ants and cross-arms of the pin-heads 
have interlacing to serve as a background to various hgiircs. That on the left 
has a single bird-like creature, with pure lattice-interlacing opposite; also two 
panels with hind legs, wings, or leaves as terminals, one springing from a central 
stem in a manner recalling the vine-scroll of Northumbria. Ihc large central 
pin-head has winged dragons confronted in two panels ; two similar animals 
with heads turned back so as to meet, and lastly a single dragon, in all cases 
with intertwined tongues and tails, and a few dots on the bodies. Of the righb 
hand disc two quadrants ha^'e an animal with btrd-like head, perhaps intended 
for a cockatrice; and the others have each a sprawling lacertine creature with 


^ Yorks. Atth. Jottm., sxiii, 134 ; Brondated, i>l>, (it., p. 179 (EnglUh edition, p. 46). 

1 i s 
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its head towards the centre, all dotted as before. This last device, in the arms 
of a cross within a circle and presumably Christian, is of special importance, 
and occurs in association with winged creatures in the spandrils (fig. 15) of the 
St. Petersburg Gospels of the South English school, assigned by Zimmermann 
to the third quarter of the eighth century (pK 323,/;, cf. p. 144 of text); and the 
Wilham dragons may well be descended from those in the same NIS. {/d/iif, 
pis. 321, 322, 323, fA 

'I'he form of the right-hand pin resembles the Canterbury cross of bronze 
(/ ' C //, AVw/, i, 382) found in St. George s Street about 1S60. Here the animals 
and interlacing have disappeared, but the arms are bordered with leaves 



attached to a wavy stem very like the design between the serpents of the Fetter 
Lane swwd-handle (fig. 23) and above the panels round the base of the Tassito 
chalice (about 770). 'I’he Gravesend cross {op. at., p. 381) seems to represent 
a still later stage of de\'elopment. and this is dated about S75 by associated 
coins, corresponding to the Trewhiddle lioard in Cornwall {Pmi'eedmgs, xx, 47). 

It was held by Soplius Mtiller forty years ago that the winged dragon does 
not appear in the north of Europe before looo; and ?i\\^t^X\^{Um€sgaippeii, 
p. 104-5) points out that it appears only on the latest of the Ujrpland stone 
candngs: hence this ^ herald of Christian Romanesque ’ made its appearance 
about 1100. Authorities are agreed that it was of oriental origin, but the date 
of its arrival in the West seems in need of revision: and it may be found to have 
travelled with the Carolingian lion whose origin is equally vague, but whose 
arrival can be dated with precision. The drawing of a dragon-like creature, 
with wing and lappet complete, forms part of an initial in a MS. dated by 
Zimmermann 770-S0, and now at C.C.C, Cambridge {pi. 145, = fol. 62 ,^); and 
the same authority suggests an oriental origin for the Trewhiddle style of the 
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late ninth centun' in England (p. 23), An argument in favour of this theor)' is 
the occurrence of the dragon on metal-work in the famous Nagy*S7cnt-Miklos 
hoard in R Hungary, dated by spiifrrwitsc/n^ fCinisftmfttsfmu 

vol ii, edited by Zim’mermann, pi. xj.v, xi.vu, and p. 93, fig* 89). 

A disc (fig. ifi) that must have belonged to a similar pin, no doubt one of a set, 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk, and is now in Mr.Samuel Fenton’s collection. It 
is figured in Jouni. Brii, Arvli. AssoCt xxvii, 259 t fig"- 3 ' ^tid Z'. C. //. i, 337 , 

and consists of a convex copper or bronxe plate richly gilt, and engraved in 
quadrants having a dotted cross between them. The same quadruped appears 



Fig. Efomc qiiadraiHT 
mutton MiHiCmnbs. 


Fiff. 17* DSaC'liead of bronze pilL 
Cambridge fj). 



in each Cjundrantt the ground being' filled with interl^pcing'just in the same st) le 
as the set from the \\"itham; and the place of discovery strengthens the argu¬ 
ment against a Northumbrian origin for either of them. 

The S-spiral, which occurs on the links of the Witham pins, fills two of the 
quadrants on a similar pin-head found in Cambridge, 1905 (fig. 17); the other 
two have a fret pattern common in the MSS. It has recently been published 
by our Fellow Dr. Cyril Fox {Archacohgy 0/ f/te Ctunbritige Regioit, V- 297 , F- 
XXXIV, fig. 6), who mentions another bronxe at Cambridge (tound at Hauxton 
Mill), with interlacing patterns (fig. 18), It is a quadrant with a hole (now 
open) at the edge, and a broad ring at the centre of the full circle. 

A curious parallelism is seen on the sculptured fragment ot a standing cross 
(fig. 19), which was well illustrated in the 15th September 1888 (see p, 196). 

A letter from Mr. Henry Mcdland states that it had recently been removed 
from a garden wall near the priory at Gloucester. I radition assigns the founda¬ 
tion of St. Oswald’s Prior)’ to Men al, the third son of Penda, and Domneva his 


^ Reproduced in Tterns* eitid Ghucs, Atch, 
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fi^!f‘r(Mfucfd dy pnwttsiuhn/ntm * 77« Baihifr \ 

Fig. 19. Four \iews of cross-sliaft in G!om:e^er 

wife about the year 660. Oswald was killed in battle by Penda in 642, ha\'ing‘ 
founded the monastery of Lindisfarne in 634 and placed in charge of it Aidan, 
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one of the monks of Iona, where the Northumbrian king; had spent his boy¬ 
hood. This connexion may be of interest in view of the character of the design 
on St. Oswald's cross; and though tlic workmanship is apparently Danish, the 
original model may have been Anglian. The following motives are common to 
the Witham pin-heads and the Gloucester sculpture: scrolls springing from 
a central stem, the sprawling reptile, winged creature (bird or dragon) with 
interlacing, pair of dragons confronted and interlaced, and a nondescript animal 
with interlacing. That these were stock 
figures of the eighth centuiT is suggested 
also by their occurrence on the Brunswick 
casket. 

For an enlarged photograpli ol t!ie 
silver nielloed finger-ring (fig. 20) from 
the Thames at Chelsea' 1 am indebted to 
Mr. H. P. Mitchell of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, where it is now prcseia''ed. 

In shape the ring resembles those of gold 
found in Garrick Street, London, and at 
Bossington, Hants.: the design and H«dt.f(i!ifiei-rmfi,Tiuiiiesatciidsca rp. 

technique are different and indicate a 

somewhat earlier date, 'fhe expanded bezel is li in. long and bears a central 
medallion enclOvSing an animal with head turned back and interlacing in the 
field issuing from its mouth and apparently from the back of the head in the 
form of a lappet. Both its body and the border arc dotted like the Witham and 
lx worth pin-heads, and Hanking the medallion are tvvo pairs of confronted 
animal heads in compartments, of the same general form as that of the central 
animal, with gaping jaws, but also witli a large and distinct ear. The heads 
which have a trumpet-shaped tongue springing from the back of the lower jaw 
are much like those of the serpents on the Fetter Lane sword-handle, and quite 
unlike those of the pin-heads; but the attitude and interlacing of the limbs, as 
well as the dotted body and border, are clearly of the same school as the 
Witham and Ixworth pin-lieads, for which Anglian seems to be the appropriate 
name. The ear, as distinct Irom the lappet, is well seen on the capitals of 
canon-tables in the Lindisfarnc Gospels (Millar, <?/>. cit., pis, xv, xvi, and xix); 
but is exaggerated on tlie Chelsea ring to fill a certain space. 

Though not a finger-ring, a bronze (fig. 21) that has strayed to Trondhjem 
Museum may here be cited as an example of Anglian art It is almost the 

* Fairholt, Rambicsof nn Arcliacof(tgt^,\f~ loi, fig, ii6 ; CaLof Aniiqttiihsexhibiied a( Iromnongcn* 
Hail, London^ in t& 6 i {published i86g}, p, 496; H. Clifford Smith, pi. xiii. 
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only specimen of tlie kind in Scandinavia, and for that reason has been variously 
explained. Our Hon. Fellow Dr, Sophus Mtlller published it in 1881 {Die Thkr- 
orttameiiiik im N^orden^ p. 136, fig". Gy) and called it Northumbrian r it also appears 
in Rygh's OMsager^ hg.Giy, where it is stated to have been 

found at Ned re .Stjordalen, Nordre Trondhjemf with other 
objects including a tortoise-brooch which should date about 
800-50. It lias more recently been called Irish or English 
by Nils Aberg in Fortnmimti, 1921, p, 75, hg. 15; and as it 
was evidently looted from England, the date suggested by 
the associated \'iking brooch justifies us in including this in the 
small Anglian group of the eighth century^ The animal in the 
lou-er panel is dearly a dragon, with wide-open jaws and large 
Broitzcfrag. fangs.’ thc interlacing proceeding from the mouth and tail. 

"1 he upper figure is less determinate, but has interlacing in 
the same style, approaching the spiral; and both bodies, as 
well as the partition betvtcen the panels, are ornamented with dotted lines, the 
whole design being very' similar to the Witham pin-heads. 

By the kindness of our lion. Fellow Dr. Shetelig of Bergen, I am able to 
illustrate a fragment (fig, 32) in thc museum there which can 
be classed with that at Trondhjem and compared with fig, iS. 
It was found in a grave on Lunde farm in \'oss, associated 
with bronze tortoise-brooches of the late ninth century, but 
was evidently old when it was deposited. rivet-holes 

near the edge show that the fragment was adapted as a brooch 
in Nonvay, like many gilt bronzes of tbreign origin ; and the 
Lunde, animal design is more like the Trondhjem example than the 
drawing published by Rygh would lead one to believe. It is 
about a quarter of a disc, 2-2 in, in diameter: the points in thc interlaced border 
are a late feature, and the animal within is rudimentary, but the open jaws and 
eye can be identified, and the interlacing is mainly a continuation of the tongue. 
The bronze was originally gilt, and the two holes near the margin suggest 
a pin-head like those from thc Witham, Cambridge, and Ixworth. while the 
diameter is also in accord. Still larger are the two gilt bronze discs of thc 
same period recently discovered at Whitby, to be described by the Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments tn the next volume oi ^drehaeo/ogia. 

More Irish than all these but by no means pure in style is the sih^er-gilt 
sword-handle found in Fetter Lane, Holborn, London, and now in the British 



Fig, 3i 

quadraTit^ 
VosSp 


‘ As on the shaft from St. Peter’s, York I Arch. Jount,, x\. 154J, and on the right side of 

St. Oswald's stone at Gloucester ^fig. 19). 
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Museum. Two views of it were published in colours in C- H, Lontion^ i, 154; 
and the accompanying illustration {fig. 23), borrowed by permission from the 
.'highSaxou Gukie^ is a restoration, show'ing the back as the missing half of the 
handle and suggesting the original appearance of the 
whole. The pommel has been published separately in 
Proceedings, xxiii, 302, where on structural gi'ounds it 
is dated about 800. That date corresponds to Brnnd- 
sted’s (eighth or ninth centur)*), and is a mean be¬ 
tween MSS. of the eighth century and the 'rrewhiddle 
hoard. A copy of the Gospels at Rome classed as 
Southern English ’ shows animal heads arranged in 
a whorl, and the St. Petersburg Gospels (said to be 
S. English work of about 750-75) has grotesque 
quadrupeds with gaping jaws and spirals on the 
shoulder; - while the hoard includes a naturalistic 
i\7-leaf pattern that was derived from Carolingian 
sources, though Brondsted called the decoration of 
this swoid’handle a blend of Irish animal style and 
the ivy-leaf pattern of northern England (p. 203). 

I'he resemblance of the foliage to that bordering the 
Canterbury cross and below the knop of the Tassilo 
chalice has already been noticed (p. 244); and the 
sword is in every way more closely related to the 
half-Irish illumination of the Kentish MSS. than to 
the contemporary style in East Anglia or in the 
kingdom of Mercia, which recovered Kent at the 
battle of Otford in 774, 







Fil 

hfini 




Reconstructed s^^*oird- 
silver, Fetter Lane, London 


A famous eighth-century work of art attributed fS’- 
recently to English influences, if not to English craftsmanshijv is the Krems- 
inDnster silver chalice, connected with Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, and dated 
about 777. Part of the border is here reproduced (fig. 24). 'fhe best 
publication of it has just appeared in the second volume (1923) of Alois Riegl's 
Dk spatrdmische Kmtsimditsfrie, edited Zimmermann, and full details are 
given on his plates xxii-xxv. The view taken of its origin is in the main 
that of Dr. Otto von Fa Ike ^—possibly made at Salzburg, it incorporates 
many details seen in illuminated MSS. of the Canterbury’ school, including 

* Zimmermarin, op. di., pi. 315, b, top middle, date 750 Boo. 

* Op. fi'/., plates 321, 334. 

* Bmndsted, op. dt.. 206, note i (English edition, p. 1581, 

' Lehnert’a iUn$id€) te Gtschkhie des Kumlgeva^rbi^, i, 32. 
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the Coi/ex Mtileiianus at Kremsmtlnster itself. St. Ciithbert's Gospels at Vienna, 
the Codex ^4 it re us at Stockholm, the St, Petersburg Gospels, and Vespasian A i 
(British Museum). The following is from Riegl’s text, p. 58 (translated): 

"The Ibrni of the chalice and technical handling of the 'chip<ap\nng' 
justify its attribution to a native artist who followed Anglo-Saxon models as closely as 
did the illuminator of the Codex Md/eiiuriits, Both these (Kremsmunster) relics show how 
much Anglo-Saxon innucnce strove, and how well qualified it was, to raise the standard 
in the art-centres of 3mung Germany. That the Anglo-Saxon elements In the decoration 




FJ^r. Frieze muitd the lip of tlic Tasisifo ehnlke., Krtuisfinirkslcr, Ijike Consljincc (I?. 


of the chalice were partly contested even in recent times ma^^ well be explained by the 
general assumption that insular art was homogeneous, and no regard was paid to the 
revolution which took place in Anglo-Saxon art in the middle of the eighth centur_v.’ 

It would be easy to exaggerate the national importanceancl theart isticcjunlity 
oi the modest English series already noticed; but in more than one quarter higher 
claims have been made, both Zimmermann' and Brondsted,’ for instance, attribu¬ 
ting to England or English influence the Ltndau (Ashbiirnham) book-cover now 
in the collection of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, f t is, however,recognized that the cover 
has later additions, and no one will deny the Carolingian origin of the griisping 
animals in the two medallions of the middle line (flg. 25). The honte of the 
enamel work on the cross might be debated, but the four irregular panels, that 
seem to sen^e as a background for the cross, contain interlaced animals of 
diflercnt kinds that certainly favour an Anglo-Saxon origin, and indeed are 
difficult to place elsewhere. If the Carolingian medallions are contemjiorary 
with the background, we are again brought to the end of the eighth century; 

* UWkarolwgische Miiimfurtn, Text. p|>, 25, 115? bIso in Rit-gl, Die sps/rdmiW/ie A'ufisdudtis/n> 

ij (19331. ' 

* 0/>. «V,, pp. 204, S06 (early gtli centuiy), 
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and though the transverse hatching and contour lines of the interlaced animals 
are late features more connected with the Jellinge style of the tenth it 

is of interest to note the sprawling lizard-like forms in associalior 
serpents and cpiadrupeds. In yefi/s/<7 Mouumenta^ ^’i ( Nesbitt and Thompson;, 
the book-cover is regarded as Irish work; and Dr. Otto von Falke ^ saj^s the 


Fig- 35. Part of ihc Uritlau boc^k-^over (Pierpont 
Morgan colkctbri). 


Fi^. 26. Silver cup, FejO, Denmark t|)- 


work between the cross-arms is in the purest Irish st}de of tlie eighth or ninth 
century. 

England has also been creditetl lately with the silver cup (fig. 26) * lound 
at Fejti (Loland, Denmark) with coins of the tenth century, but evidently earlier 
than the coins, as it was old and worn when deposited. Its interlaced animal orna¬ 
ment is admittedly like the Tassilo chalice, and there is nothing improbable in 
the dispersion of English works of art at that date, as the Brunswick casket, the 
Trondhjem bronze, and the Codex Aitreits of Stockholm can testify. Boniface 
(the English Win frith, who went abroad about 71S) and the Irish missionaries 
w'ere active on the Continent before the Vikings took to looting the monasteries 


* Lehnert, IHuslrkrit Gtsc/ikhte nte Kuitstgtw^dfcs, t, 215. 

» Brcmdsted, op. at, pp. 205, 276 (English edition, pp. 152, 329) i Zimmermann in Riegl’s Dk 
spnfra/ttkdie if, 57, fig, 42 ; iUustrated by Sophus Moljer, (Jernaldcren), 670, 

also in Urgescftk/ik Eitropes, pL lu ; by Shetelig in iit, 259. 

K k £ 
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of the British Isles, and manuscripts were not the only things they carried 
or inspired. The Mercian king Offa belonged to this period, and the coins 
issued during his reign (757-96) ‘ma}^ on the whole be pronounced distinctly 
superior to any series ot coins struck in this countr}'^ before the reign of Henr}'^ 
VII (Brit Mus. Co/. A.'S. Cows, I, p, Ixxvi). Education was at the same time 
(about 740) flourishing in the north under Archbishop Ecgberht ‘ It was at the 
moment . says J. R. Green,' ‘when learning seemed to be flickering out both 
in Ireland and among the Franks that the school of York gathered to itself the 
intellectual impulse which had been given to Northumbria by Bede, and pre¬ 
served that tradition of learning and culture which was to spread again, through 
Alcuin, over the nations oi the West’ That distinguished pupil joined Charle¬ 
magne in 782. 

It can hardly be a mere coincidence that this same eighth century saw the 
highest achievements of indigenous art both in Ireland and Scandinavia, 
Besides the illuminated manuscripts of Durrow and Kells, the Ardagh chalice, 
the lara brooch, and other fine examples of the penannular type.{Arc/iacoiogiay 
Ixy, 223) are referable to this century, which was in this sphere the greatest in 
Irish history; and east of the North Sea the Teutonic art of the Continent found 
its highest expression in what is now known as late V^endel and Bernhard Salin's 
Style III. It should be noted also that from this period dates the practice of 
dividing spaces into panels or compartments for purposes of ornament/ and 
a good example is the box-brooch of Gotland, which in the se\''enth century has 
some form of triskcle occupying the whole of the front, but in the eighth and 
ninth heis the Interlaced animal of Style III or the * grasping' animal isolated in 
oval or rectangular panels {AngloSaxoti Guh/ey pi. xvi, nos. 2 and 1; cf, figs. 164 
and 211), Iliis Style III is unrepresented in the British Isles; but the stone 
crosses of Northumbria alone are sufficient proof that the wave of creative 
impulse reached these shores, and it would be surprising if only one of the 
three kingdoms into which England was then divided should have been thus 
influenced. If the Anglo-Saxons derived as much of their religion as their art 
from Ireland at that period, it is none the less true that our Danish conquerors 
remained to learn ; and recent writers agree that just as Irish art colours the 
Jellinge style of Denmark, the ‘great beast’ of the Anglian crosses marks its 
arrival in Denmark by figuring on the lamous tomb-stone erected at Jellinge 
about 980 by Harold Bluetooth to his parents Gorm and Thyra. We may now 
perhaps go further, and see a connexion between the Urnes style which began 
about J050 in Scandinavia, and Anglian or Mercian work of the eighth century, 
'fhe resemblance did not escape the eye of Adolph Goldschmidt, who, 

' The Making 0/ Ettgtmd, ii, 185, 

Noticed also by Bernhard Salin in t'&mvihmet}, 1922. p. ig6, during the period of Style lil, 
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without remarking on the difference in date, adds to his description of the 
Brunswick casket (vol. ii, p. 56) illustrations of two openwork bronzes in Lund 
Museum which are usually assigned to the late ele%^enth century, being examples 
of the Urnes style, as established by Haakon Shetelig in 1909.* 'I'wo examples 
from Norway in the British Museum {Anglo-Saxon Guide, fig. to) are more 
likely to be local products of the eleventh centuiy than Anglian of the eighth, 
taken away by the V^ikings; but it is possible that old English models were 
copied in Norway, and interlaced animals of that style seem to date from the 
eighth or early ninth century in England, before any Scandinavian influence 
was felt, Shetelig holds that the Ringcrike style (about iooo-'5o) * was of Irish 
origin and was adopted from the Church by Anglo-Saxons and Northmen alike; 
while Brandsted goes further(p. 167)—* In the north of England a strong Scandi¬ 
navian influence was felt about goo, and under it English art in that region was 
changed during the tenth century into a sE'le which in its typical manifestation 
(the great beast surrounded by interlacing) reacts on Scandinavia in the latter 
half of the century, and becomes of vital importance in the last phase of heathen 
animabornainent in the north of Europe We can therefore trace an ebb and 
flow of artistic impulse across the North Sea from about 850; but even this 
interaction does not explain the close similarity of products so widely separated, 
both in space and time, as the Anglian and Urnes styles, though Brondsted 
1921, 76) hazards the view that the style of the late eleventh centuiy- 
is a direct descendant of Style 111 , which flourished in the eighth. 

That some of the above conclusions have been reached independently by 
students of different branches of the subject is an argument that has a certain 
weight In several cases I have been anticipated at home and abroad r in 
others a conjecture has been confirmed by subsequent discovery or more 
thorough comparison. The foot-notes bear witness to the extent of my in¬ 
debtedness to many authorities who see more in the early art of England than 
we have ever claimed for our own forefathers; and a word of acknowledgement 
is due to our Fellow Mr. Albany Major for his translation of Dr, Br^ndsteds 
Danish treatise, which has appeared, since the present paper was read, under the 
title Eitrfy Ibigihh Orminmif, with additional illustrations, 

'fherc may still be enigmatic works of art at home and abroad that would fall 
into their place if compared with the examples already enumerated,^ It is 
a common experience that the publication of a few links soon leads to the com- 

’ Aarsberttttingm fra Foramgeu til norske Fintidsnmniesmarhers Bevuriti^, 1909. p. 75. 

* A good example was Tound under Winchester Cathedral about 1910 {Pracetdings, xxiii, 398). 

^ For instance, one face of a diptych panel in the Victoria and Albert Museuin has pairs of 
animals and interlacing in the 6eld much in the style of many Anglian cross-shafts, but is generally 
assigned to France (Goldschmidt, I, no. 179* pl- lxxxiu). 
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pletion of the chain; and patriotism should in this case bean added stimulus 
to research and discovery, Mncii in this paper is derived from the published 
works of foreign archaeologists; and even more is expected from vols. vi and vii 
of TAe Arts in Early England by Professor Baldwin Brown, who has already 
treated other aspects of AngloSaxon civilization. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Dalton regarJed the Lindati book-cover as ihe most remarkable illustration of 
ine earliest medieval^ enamelling; it showed both clolsonnd and chain pie vf, the latter in 
more than one variety He was hardly prepared to assign it. as a whole, to England. 
As regard.^ the eimiiielled parts, it showed affinities witli other early work produced on the 
Continent, esijecially with the more primitive reliquary of Merford. now at Herlin The 
evidence, as at present known, suggested the advance of cloisonne enamelling from tiie 
Chnstjan East tlirough the Lombard plain to the Buigamdian and Alemannic area nortli 
of the Alps; there the monasteries carried on the methoti. uniting it with champlevi, which 
may have sun'ived on the Rhine from Roman times. 

Sir MahTIN Con wav was glad to find antiquities lietng assigned to an earlier date than 
Vi-as generally recognized, as m.-inj' critics took credit for going to the other extreme. He had 
always been of opinion that more work of the eighth century^ survived than was usuallv 
believed, and had been pleased to see for the first time a photograph of the Lindau book-cover. 
He hesitated to assign such enamels to England, as they more resembled the Tj^mbard style; 

remember that the best e.\ample. the golden altar-frontal of Sl Ambrogto at 
Milan, was associated with Wolvinius. who might have been an Englishman. He had followed 
tnc argument with much pleasure and looked forward to seeing the paper in print. 

The Chaikhan {Lord Crawford) said the meeting had enjoyed a living and fascinating 
picture of a period which even the most enthusiastic student might be excused for calling dim 
Several cunous pomte m archaeology and psychology had been raised, as the weird anima!- 
foims and their involutions might have had a definite meaning for the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
U ere the conventional head, hmbs, body, and toil merely massed togetlier to produce a tangle of 
lines .S' There was nothing in nature to explain such forms, which might have survived through 
superstition or convention, and been utilized by the artist merely as decoration. The author 

had often received the thanks of the Society, but had seldom deserved them more than on the 
present occasion. 


XI,— The inscribed and Scnlplnred Stones of Lindts/tirne. By C. R. Pjiers, 

Esq., C.B.E,, M.rL, Director. 


Read 14 th Februarj^ 1924. 


In March 1915 I made a short communication to the Society' on two 
gravestones recently found in the ruins of Lindisfarne Priory. The works of 
repair, in the course of which these stones came to light, have since been con^ 
tinned, with such interruptions as may easily be understood, and are now nearly 
finished. Other gravestones of the same class have been found from time to 
time, and a good many fragments of standing crosses and cross-slabs, in 
addition to those already known, have been added to the collection in the little 
museum on Holy Island, and it has seemed to me that the time has now come 
when some general account of tliese stones may be attempted. 

The main facts of the early history of Holy Island are well known, but for 
the sake of clearness 1 will here set them down briefly. 

The first Christian mission to the north of England, led by Faulinus, who 
settled in York in 625, had practically come to an end with the death of King 
Edwin in battle against Cadwalla at Hatfield in 633, and the return of Paulinus 
to the south. 

Edwin's successor, Oswald, restored the fortunes of his kingdom by the 
defeat and slaughter of Cadwalla ' at Denisesburn. that is to say Heavenfield’ 
in 634, Mow Oswald, at the death of his father, Ethelfrid, had taken refuge, 
with his mother and his brothers, in Scotland, and had there become a Christian 
of the school of Iona, the principal seat of Christianity in Scotland. In reintro¬ 
ducing Christianity into Morthumbria, he therefore turned naturally to Iona, 
asking Abbot Seghine to send him a missionary priest. One Corman was 
sent, but could not get on Avith the Northumbrians, and in 635 was replaced 
from Iona by Aidan. Aidan settled, by his own choice, at Lindisfarne, to lx: 
head, as bishop, over a monastery of the semi-creniitic type of the time, w'hich 
was to be the missionary centre for Northumbria. The contrast between his 
choice and that of Paulinus is instructive. The Roman missionary came to 

' Procettimgs, xjtvii, 133-7- 
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the capital city of the north, as his leader, Augustine, had come to Canterbury; 
the Scotic^lrish priest chose a place suited to a monastic community of the 
type of Iona, remote and difficult of access. Yet the object of both was the 
same, and the contrast of method 15 not really racial, but constantly recurs in 
the story of monasticism. 

'I hus, at any rate, the monastery of Lindisfarne started, as a member of the 
pmimtcia of Iona, and the contact with Iona and Ireland was closely maintained. 
The monastery at Hartlepool, founded about 640 under Aiclan's influence, had 
as its first abbess, Heiu, a native of Ireland, and it was from Hartlepool that 
Hilda went to Whitby in 657, to be first abbess of the monaster\^ there. 

Aidan died in 651, and was succeeded by Finan, who was sent from Iona 
and built at Lindisfarne a church of wood after the Scottish fashion. Col man 
Ibllowed him in 661, also sent from Scotland ; he was the defender of the quarto- 
deciman Easter against Wilfrid in the Synod of Whitby in 664, and, when the 
decision was given against him, gave up his bishopric of Lindislarne and 
returned to Ireland with all his adherents, who were not only Scots but 
included some thirty Northumbrians, as is seen by the sequel. 'Hie party 
settled in the island of Inishboffin, setting up a monastery there, but when 
harvest time came, the Irish members of the community took advantage of the 
fine weather to go on a round of visits to their friends. The English stayed at 
Inishboffin and gathered the harvest, and when the Irish returned from their 
summer holidays, proposing to share the good things which they had done 
nothing to collect, received them without enthusiasm. In the end, separate 
monasteries ivere set up, as the only solution of these incompatibilities of 
temperament 

This secession of Col man weakened the connexion with Iona, and the next 
bishop, Tuda, who had Jived under Colman at Lindisfarne for several years 
before this date, came from southern Ireland, where it seems that the Roman 
Easter had for a considerable time been adopted. He died, however, in the 
same year of the great plague, the Yellow Death of 664. and his successor was 
Eata, one of Aidan’s twelve disciples, and at the time abbot of Melrose. 
Coming to Lindisfarne, he brought with him his prior, Cuthbert. Eata was 
consecrated bishop of Hexham and Lindisfarne in 67S by Archbishop Theodore 
of Canterbury, who was then in the north, and, after the division of the see, went 
to Hexham, Cuthbert becoming bishop of Lindisfarne. 

The close connexion with Iona and Irelaml in these early days of the 
monastery^ is evident, and in spite of the influence of men like Wilfrid and 
Benedict Biscop, the Scottish element in Northumbrian Christianity must 
always be kept in mind. King Alchfrid, who came to the throne of Northumbria 
after the death of King Egfrid at Ncchtansmere in 685, was half Irish by birth, 
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and had studied in Ireland and there gained a great reputation for learning. 
He had also been a pupil of Adamnan in Iona* Lindisfarne remained 
prosperous in the eighth century, and in 737 King Ccolwulf of Northumbria 
became a monk there. In the first Danish invasion oi 793 the monasteiy'' was 
plundered and burnt, but survived, like other northern houses, till late in the 
ninth century. The end came in 875, when the monks and the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the island abandoned their home, taking with them St. Cuth- 
bert in his wooden coffin, and the rest of the treasures of the church, including 
the head of St. Oswald, the relics of St. Aidan, and the bones of Bishops 
Eadbert, Eadfrid, and Ethehvold, They also took what must have been a very 
cumbersome thing, the cross of Bishop Ethel wold, which had been broken in 
the raid of 793 and mended with lead. It accompanied .St Cuthbert's coffin in 
all its wanderings, and came with it at last to Durham in 995, to be set up in 
the cemetery there.* 

Though it seems that the islaml was not quite deserted, it is clear that the 
monastery remained desolate thenceforward for two centuries, and the next 
time Lindisfarne appears in history is in the year of the Normxm Conquest, 
when St. Cuthbert's body was brought back, for protection from the Normans, 
to the island which it had left for fear of the Danes. 

The church of Lindisfarne is mentioned in 1082 in a grant, but this docs not 
imply a revival of the monastery, and Bishop Carileph of Durham expressly 
says that there was no church on the island in 1093. At this time, however, 
the re-establishment of the monastery as a cell to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Durham was undertaken, and the later history of the island, with which 1 have 
at present no concern, begins. 

This necessarily brief account of the first Christian settlement of Lindisfarne 
will make it clear that any relics of it which may sim^ive may be expected to 
show Irish influence, e.specially those belonging to the early days of the 
monastery. The outstanding relic, the Gospels of Lindisfarne, gives ample 
proof of this, and I shall attempt here to deal with the lapidary eAudence. Of 
the early buildings nothing whatever is left, and the only trace of anything older 
than the present priory church which I have met with is a foundation underlying 
the north aisle wall This seems to haA e belonged to a plain rectangular 
building, whose east wall was a little to the west of the east end of this aisle; 
but its south and west walls hav’e left no ti^ice. That it may liax^e been a rem¬ 
nant of the building destroyed by the Danes is possible, but it may equally have 

* Symcon of Durham, Hisf, Dtmehnensis The coffin of St. Culhbert yet survives 

at Durham, though Etlielwold's cross is lost. But another relic of this Od^'ssey, and one of the first 
importance to the present inquiry, is happily preserved, oaiiiely, the Gospels of Lindisfarne, now 
MS, Coll: Nero D iv in the British Museum. 
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been a temporary church put up by the monk Edward at the end of the eleventh 
century; in any case it has no features from which a date could be deduced. 

There is, however, a possibility that the present parish church, wldch may 
be taken to represent tlie Green church built by St. Cuthbert, as Symeon of 
Durham informs us.’ for the women of the island, contains in its fabric, which 
slime's the eastern angles of an originally nisleiess nave, some remains of Saxon 
masonry. 

The earliest objects which can be definitely associated with the Saxon 
monasteiy are the small grave-stones which have been named pillow^stones. 

Stones of tins character were first brouglit to notice in 1833 at 1 lartlepool, 
which, as already mentioned, was the site of a monastery^ founded under the 
influence of St, Aidan in 640. About 150 yards south-east of the church of 
.St. MiMa a number of burials were found, lying not east and west but north 
and south, with stones both under and al3o\^e their heads. The account in the 
Gettilenmns Magazme^oi the date says tliatson^eof tliese stones were plain and 
some inscribed and marked with the Cross, but Father Haigh, writing ten or 
hvelve years later,* says that only plain stones were bcneatli the heads, and 
that the inscribed ones were above the lieads, which from the nature of the 
stones is what would be expected. No further evidence of the finding of such 
stones in position has since come to light, and excavations made in what must be 
part of the same cemetery at Hartlepool, a few yeat^ ago, produced none of them. 

Of those found in 1833 only a few. it is feared, have sur\dved. Four are 
now in the British Museum, tuo in the Castle Museum at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and one in the Cathedral Library at Durham. All the stones found were 
rectangular, except one, which was circular. They bear on one side a cross 
with inscriptions between the arms in runes or Hibemo-Saxon lettering; but 
it is to be noted that in no case do runes occur on the same stone with Hiberno- 
Saxon letters. Two, however, have a and n/ in addition to the inscription, 
which consists either of a name alone, of a name with orate pro before it, or ol 
several names. It will at once be seen that it is most unlikely that a stone ask¬ 
ing for prayers for the dead should have been buried in the grave (pi. xlix, 
figs, 1 and 2). 

These stones must, 1 tliink. have been designed to be laid flat on the ground 
abo^'e the graves, and all collateral evidence that can be brought suggests that 
they were so placed. It was not till 1888 that anything like a close ^’parallel to 
these Hai tlcpool stones was found, but in that year a stone bearing a cross and 

* SjTTieon of Durham, lac, cif,, cap, xsii. * Cmt. Mag,, September tSvt, [>. aio 

* Joitrn, Brif. Arch. Assoi^,, 1, 185-96. 

* Compare the inscription—of much later dale—on the hum] cross of Wulfmaeg;, lately found at 
Si. Augustine’s, Canterbury, by our I’ellow Rev, K. U. Potts, Ant. Journ., iv, 423, 
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the name AEDBERECHT in Hiberno-Saxon lettere found in the parish church¬ 
yard of Ltndisfame, and exhibited to this Society by Sir William Crossman in 
May 1S89,after which an account was published in our ProccetUfigs,^ It differed 
from the Hartlepool stones in having a rounded head. Another was found at 
Lindisfarne in 1915, and since then ten others have come to light there, all with 
the rounded head, and in addition parts of two circular stones. One round- 
headed and one circular stone seem entirely plain, while a third stone has only 
two simple Latin crosses scratched on it All the rest have, or probably had, 
biliteral inscriptions: one in runes above the arms of the cross, and one in 
Miberno-Saxon letters below the arms. 

The stones occurred in various places—several being found within the area 
of the priory church, two close together in the parish churchyard just west of 
the western range of the priory buildings, and others in the area of the cloisters. 
But all occurred among building rubbish and loose stones in disturbed ground, 
and were in no case in a position which could give any evidence as to their 
original arrangement. This year, 1924, one (no. vii), was found by Mr. Beveridge, 
foreman of works at Holy Island, among rocks and seaweed just below high- 
water mark at the south-east of St, Cuthbert's Island, the small rock south-west 
of the priory, about 200 yards from the shore of the main island. How it got 
there, there is nothing to show, It is a good deal worn, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that if it had been tliere for any long space of time, the sea would 
have completely removed all traces of carving. 

The inscriptions, except in one case, consist of a single name only. There 
are two types of cross, a Latin cross and an equal armed cross with its stem 
prolonged to a second foot. Ml have circles at the intei'section of the arms: 
at the head, foot, and ends of the arms circles or semicircles occur, and in one 
case potences. Some stones have a border and some are without it: some 
have interlacing ornament and some do not. 

The stones may be described as follows: 

i, 8ll in. high by 6i in. wide. Straight sides. 

Cross with circles at intersection, head, and armsj semicircle at foot. 
Inscription in two lines on either side of stem below arms aedberecht. 
Stone much worn, and no signs of runes remain above the arms (fig. i ). 

ii. 8a in. high, 6J in. vvide at base, tapering to 5i in. where the rounded head 

begins. 

Cross with circle at intersection, and semicircles at head, arms, and 
foot. The whole in a border, of which the inner line mitres with the 


1 
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semicircular ends of the cross. The field of the circle at the intersection 
is much below the general level. 

Inscription t oscvo below the arms of the cross, and the same name in 
runes above the arms, (fig, 2). 

iii. 1 j 4 in, high, 7I in. wide at base, tapering to 6^ in. where head begins, part ol 
the upper dexter half of the stone broken away. 



Fig. t. AEDBERECHT. 


Cross with circles at intersection, head, and arms, semicircle at foot, 
the whole in a border, with quadrants at the two lower angles of the 
stone. The circle at the intersection encloses a cross with expanded 
arms, the spaces between the arms sunk below the general level. 

Inscription in Saxon letters below the arms of the cross, bean to right 
of stem, NA HIC PAUSfL in two lines to left. Above the arms on right 
[BEA]NNA in runes Ufi, the first three letters broken away. No run^ to 
the left (pi. XLix, fig. 3). 

The last two letters of the lower inscription are clearly 1 u, apparently 
in error for at, ‘ Beanna rests here ^ 

iv. Upper right-hand part only; the stone had tapering sides, and measured 
6| in. at start of the rounded head. 
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Cross with circles at intersection, head, and arms: within a border. 
Inscription below arms in Hibcmo-Saxon lettering ha.,, above ha(l?) 
in runes NM- (pi. l, fig. i). 

V. Upper right-hand part only; width at start of head in., other dimensions 



Fig. a. OSCYTM. 


uncertain. This stone differs from all the rest in having had crosses and 
lettering on both sides. 

On one side the cross has circles at intersection, head, and arms, and 
a border. Above the arm on the right is avd in runes, PAM. 

The other side of the stone has similar circles, but with their fields 
sunk below the general level. Above the arm on the left is las in 
runes, hPH (figs. 3 and 4), 

vi. Upper half only, much worn: tapering sides, 6 in. wide at start of head. 

Cross with circles at intersection, head, and arms; in each circle four 
triple knots. 

Traces of an inscription in Hiberno-Saxon letters below right arm, no 
signs of runes above (fig. 5). 

vii. 9i in, by yi in. wide at base, tapering to yi in. at start of head. 
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Equal-armed cross with circles at intersection, liead, arms, and foot: 
the shaft prolonged below foot and ending in a semicircle filled with 
knot-work. The whole in a border enriched with an interlacing pattern. 



F'ig. 7^ A Y D in nific5. 



!•%* 4 (iMClt fl fig. 3). LAS in macs* 


Inscription in Saxon letters below arms [^eJadwimi, above the arms 
lADWiNi in runes, IFiMIhl+J (pi. xux, fig, 4). 

viii. Upper half only, much worn. Traces of inscriptions above arms, and 
knots in ends of arms. 
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ix. in, high by 7^ in. wide at base, 64 in. at start of head; much worn. 

Cross with circle at intersection, and rectangles (potences) instead of 
circles at head, arms, and foot: the shaft has probably been prolonged 
to a second foot. 

Traces of inscriptions above and below arms, too worn to be legible, 

X, Lower half only; in. wide at base. 

Mead and arms of equal-armed cross broken away: semicircular foot 



Fig. 5. StODt vi^ 


remains, with stem prolonged to a second semicircular foot ‘ containing 
two triple knots: the whole in a plain border. 

Inscription in Hiberno-Saxon letters in two lines on either side of stem. 

ED EL HA SD (pi. L, fig. z). 

xi. upper half only: tapering sides, 6 in. wide at start of head. 

Two plain Latin crosses, and between them a roughly rectangular 
sinking; traces of a border round edge (pi. l, fig. 3). 

No inscription. 

xi(. 9 in. high by 65 in. wide at base, tapering to 6 in. at start of head. 

No traces of cross or inscription. 

xiii. Fragment of a circular stone, which has had a diameter of about 16 in. 
Much w'orn; no traces of cross or inscription. 

* Compare tor this form the cross facing the beginning of St Matthew's Gospel in the Lindis* 
fame Gospels. 
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xiv. Fragment of a circular stone, about 14 in. in diameter. 

Faint traces of letters, in a border with interlacing ornament. 

With regard to the names on the.se stones 1 have in a previous communica¬ 
tion called attention to the fact that Osg}lh is a woman's name, and a proof 
that there were women as well as men in the early monastery. The other 
persons commemorated cannot be identified, or provide an argument for a date 
for these stones. But it is tempting to see in the runes ayo on stone v the 
beginning of St. Aidan’s name. He, dying at Bamburgh in 651, was buried in 
the cemetery at Lindisfarne, but after some time, when the greater church was 
built, was taken up and placed in a tomb on the right of the altar. A stone of 
this character may well have marked his grave in the cemetery. 

With the exception of this stone, all the stones are worked on one face 
only, the other face being left rough, and not being intended to be seen. The 
stones must therefore have been laid Rat.’ and if the crosses on the hvo faces of 
no. V are not contemporary, it also may be a fiat stone re-used.‘‘ If they are to 
be considered contemporary, the stone must have stood upright like a modern 
headstone, and have, it %vouId seem, commemorated two persons. 

The sinkings on stones ii, iii, v, and xt should be noted. If these stones 
lay flat on the ground water would lodge in them, and the Cjuestion whether 
they i.vere filled with some inlaid substance, by way of ornament, suggests itself. 
In this connexion it seems worth while to recall that in the remarkable little 
building at Poitiers, called the Hypogcum, there are certain carved slabs 
ascribed to the seventh century which have similar sinkings, in some of which 
pieces of glass, dearly meant as ornament, yet remain. One of the slabs so 
treated has figures of two archangels and two evangelists, inscribed with their 
names, \vliich bear so close a resemblance to the figures on St. Cuthberts coffin, 
now at Durham, and made in all probability by order of Bishop Eadberht of 
Lindisfarne in 698, that the coincidence, if it be nothing more, is worth 
recording. 

These grave-stones, dati ng as they must from the early days of Christianity 
in Northumbria, have hitherto been found only at two monastic sites, both 
directly connected wdth Iona and the Scottish Church. Excavation may yet 
reveal more of them elsewhere in Britain, but if anything like a close parallel 
is to be found, it is to Ireland that we must go. A glance at a group of the flat 
grave-slabs from Clonmacnois (pi. l, fig. 4) will be enough to demonstrate their 

’ The effect of marking graves with small slabs laid flal on the ground m^y be seen to-day in the 
Catliednil Close al Lichfield, and \'ery pleasant and restful it is. It is easy to see, however, how 
quickly such stones might be w'crgrown by the turf and lost- 
* As, for example, after Aidan’s tmtislation to the church. 
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kins!Tij> with the Nortliiimbrian stones. But at the same time there are obvious 
differences. The Irish stones are of irrej^ilar shape, and generally much larger; 
and where, in a few cases, it is possible to date them with some confidence, the 
dates fall within tiie ninth and tentli centuries. That some of tlic stones are 
older than this is quite probable, and as Clonmacnois was founded in 547, 
a seventh or eighth-eentury date might reasonably be assumed in certain cases 
and the more so since no other form of early grave-stone is found there. 

The earliest grave-stones extant at Iona arc of the Irisli type, with irregular 
outlines, and cannot be considered as prototypes of the Northumbrian stones.’ 
Professor Baldwin Brown has shown = that it is possible to deduce the t^'pe 
of cross found at Hartlepool and Lindisfame from Teutonic sources, and tlie 
possibility of an Anglian origin must be briefly considered. 

If this be so, we should expect to find more of them, and of their derivatives, 
in Northumbria at least, if not elsewhere in England; but this is not the case, 
A fragmentary slab from Billingham (Diirhain), and another from Birtley 
(Northumberland), show a general resemblance, and two grave-stones from 
Wenslcy (Yorkshire) may be considered developments of later date.” But that 
is all; whereas in Ireland there are literally hundreds of flat grave-stones witli 
crosses of the I^indisfarnc-Hartlepool type, and tliis form of cross continues in 
use till the eleventh century at least. Are wc to assume that an Anglian form 
died out in its nativ^e country, for no apparent reason, within 100 or 150 yeais 
of its origin, while it flourished for fi\^e centuries or so in a Celtic land, whither 
it had been transplanted in some unexplained i ash ion? On the whole, the 
theory of aii Irish origin, 111 rough Iona, oilers less difficulty than any other, and 
the disappeiiranee from Northumbria is precisely wliat might be expected on 

historical grounds, _ 1-11 

It is convenient here to notice a grave-slab tound at Lindisfame, wliicli has 

some relation to the early stones in having a cross on one face, and a rough back 
which shows that it was meant to lie flat on the ground. Onlj the uppei part 
of the cross remains, and the inaccuracy of its interlacing ornament suggests 
that it is not of early date, 'fherc is no sign of an inscription. The detail of its 
ornament must be discussed later on in this paper (see pi. t.v, fig. ]). 

It remains to add that a new name is vv'nnted for these early stones, Wliile 
those without cross or inscription — of which only one example is now extant- 
may hav^e been placed under the heads ol the dead, thoe is no real reason to 

' II must be remernbci'cd that no systematic excavation of the early site at Iona has yet been 

attempted, 

^ T/ie .Arista Enrly 

“ The ri^ctangtilar sinking at the intei'section of the cross on one ot tno Wensley stones desen^cs 
to ho noted, from its resemblance to <hc Lindififarne examples. 
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suppose that the canned and inscribed stones were placed anywliere but on the 
ground above the graves, Tlie word * pillow-stones ’ is there fore inappropriate. 
‘ Ledger-stones ’ is already in use for slabs of quite another character, and I can 
only suggest that * name-stones' may meet the case. 

In addition to these gTa\'e-stones, a number of early sculptured stones ha\'e 
been found from time to time at Lindisfarne. From what has already been 
said of the liistoiy of tlie monastery, it will be seen that the dates between 
which such stones are likely to have been produced at Lindisfarne cover 
a period of nearly two and a half centuries—that is, from 635 to 875. After this 
time any further work of the sort seems unlikely till the end of the eleventh 
centuIy^ So it may be possible to make some contribution towards the difficult 
question of dating these carvings. And in saying this I wish to make full 
acknowledgement of the "work of Mr, Romilly Allen, Prof, Baldwin Brown, 
and Mr. W. G. Coilingwood, to name no others; the lines they have laid down 
must meet with general acceptance—but where style is the principal and in 
many cases the only criterion, anything like col latent) evidence is of value. 

In the seventh century, when Lindisfarne was first coloniiicd by St. Aldan, 
there were several definite factors in contemporary^ art in the north of Britain. 

The Irish mission to Iona, first established there in 563, must have greatly 
affected the art of Scotland, as Christianity spread over the coimtr}', Ireland 
and Scotland were at this time the last depositories of a school of ornament 
which had readied the shores of Britain some six centuries earlier, namely, that 
which we call the Late Celtic. Certain Gaulish tribes, taking refuge in Britain 
before the Roman advance in the last centuiy^ b.c., had brought this art with 
them, and it took root and flourished till the better organized art of the Romans 
drove it north and west beyond the limits of thdr occupation. 11 ere it survived 
and in due course played its part in the palmy days of linear art in the north— 
that is, in Scandina\aa, Britain, and Ireland—which may be dated 600-800. 
It is, however, very rarely found except in manuscripts, wliere it may be taken 
as a hall-mark of I rush influence: it occurs on a few stones in Ireland and 
Scotland, and Mr. Clapham brought to our notice last year an example from 
Lincolnshire, unique so far for England {yhiL Joifm, iii.'uS). 

Side by side with it the interlacing ornament, which, though common to all 
Mediterranean peoples, had a special attraction for the noi-thcrn nations, had 
taken firm root in Irelanrl, and was there treated witli a subtlety and certainty 
unociualled elsewhere. In North Britain it met with a third element, an art of 
higher descent, brought thither under the influence of Rome and the near East, 
characterized by floral ornament, animal forms, and sculpture of no mean order! 
Such art is to be directly a.ss(K:iated with tlie seventh-century Christianity 
which gradually superseded the Irish mbsionaries, and drew its inspiration 
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directly from RomCf through the work of such men as Wilfrid and Benedict 
Biscop. There remains a fourth element, that introduced by the Teutonic 
invaders, the Angles, who had settled in Northumbria and formed the bulk of 
the population. It is easily seen from this that the art of Northumbria in the 
seventh century' was an introduced art and not one which had grown up in the 
country. It follows that its earliest productions are likely to be the best, and 
this is precisely what we find. 

The crosses of Ruth well and Bewcastle, which may with some confidence 
be dated to the end of the seventh centurj^, are finer than anything else of their 
kind, and the carvings of similar character at Jedburgh and Hoddam must be 
near them in date. And while no nativ'C craftsman is found equal to carrying 
on the figure sculpture of these crosses, the floral scrolls, animals, and inter¬ 
lacing patterns are copied in succeeding examples with diflercnt but ahvays 
lessening degrees of skill,' Now Teutonic art, as represented for us by the 
works of the pagan Saxon and Anglian invaders of tlie fifth and sixth centuries, 
is decorative, as ‘ barbarian ' art is wont to be, but is neither subtle nor fine, in 
a general way. Its zoomorphic ornament grows more and more chaotic in the 
hands of uncomprehending workmen, and its interlacings lack tlic subtlety and 
accuracy* of the Irish, I wish here to disclaim any intention to deny to Anglian 
craftsmen skill and dexterity in execution: the Lindisfarne Gospel book, if 
Aldred's colophon is to be believed, is a sufficient answer to that; but the work 
there is not of Anglian inspiration. 

The Lindisfarne stones, with only one exception, are parts of standing 
crosses, and may be classed under three heads: 

it. Work of Irish type. 

d. Interlacings of good style, with animal and figaire subjects, and traces of 
Irish motives, 

c. Rougher work, with interlacings, animals, and figure subjects. 

Under the first head there is: 

i. Part of a cross-shaft in a coarse-grained yellowish sandstone, having on 
one face a dragon with (appet and two legs, fievelopcd into cords entangling 
the body: on the other face interlacing panels of good style; and on the one 
edge which is preserved a much entangled dragoncsqiic creature with lappet 
and legs (pi. 1.1, figs. 1, 2, 3). 

This is the only stone which can be said to recall in detail the splendid 
ornament of the Lindisfarne Gospels: it is indeed a little disappointing that 

’ The cross-shaft in Auckland church, Durham, (s clearly mspired by the Bcwcaatle and 
Ruthwdl t3*pc, and the inferiority of its figure sculpture is most instructive. 
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this is the case, but the fineness of the patterns is more suited to metal than to 
stone. 1 he birds which arc so characteristic of the Gospels occur, so far as 
1 know, once only on stone, and that is on a cross-shaft now at Abcriady in 
Scotland, 

To the second head belong: 

ii. Shaft in yellow sandstone with intcrlacingson both faces: lower part of 
head remains showing a stem between two beasts on one face; a knot-work 
panel on the other: on one edge is a panel of two dragons with lappets and 
entwined tegs, of Irish character, with a band of line plait below; on the other 
an interlaced panel (pi. i.ii, figs, 1-4). 

iii. Shaft with similar interlacing^ on one face—above is a recUingular 
panel having in a central ring a squatting figure with arms akimbo; the panel 
is divided into four by cross-arms from the central ring, and in the two upjicr 
compartments arc two bearded figures facing each other, holding rectangular 
objects in one hand, and what look like trumpeLs in their mouths. In the two 
lower compartments are seated figures, holding in front of them curved objects 
like drinking-horns, the narrow ends of which rest on the ground. No satis- 
tactory explanation of the design has been put forward. *l'he other face of 
this slab is cut away. On the edges are panels of interlacing^ alternating with 
plain panels (pL lm, figs. 5, 6). 

iy. Part of a shaft with interlacings of similar character on one face; 
remains of a dnigonesque animal above. The stone has been rccut in the 
twelfth century, to serve as part of a halfiround shift, so that only one of its 
four original surfaces has surv-wed. 

V. Part of a shaft with a Greek fret on one face, and above it two animals 
with a stem between them, as on ii. On the other face is a similar fret. One 
side has an interlacing panel and a plain panel, the other side having now 
lost all its old surface (pi, t.iii, fig, 4). 

vi. Part of a similar shaft, which kts had a fret on each face and panels 
with animals above, too broken to reconstruct. On the one remaining side are 
four panels—two interlacing, one with a fret, and one plain (pi. lan, figs, i, 2,3). 

To the third head belong parts of two shafts, of coarser detail tlian the 
preceding. 

vii. Part of a shaft, on one face an interlacing design with birds' heads 

biting the twists. in the middle, on an arched base-line, one of the cords ends in 
a fork, like the legs of a human figure; Below is a panel with a four-legged 
beast at top, and one on each side, sitting up with legs held horizontally* 
between them rough interfacings (pi. i.iii, fig. 5). ' * 

On the other face of the shaft is an interlacing panel with an arched base: 
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below arc serpentine coils (pi. Lns, fig, 6), On one side is an interlacing panel: 
the surface of the other side has been cut away (pi. liv, fig. 2). 

viii. Two bearded men facing each other, under round arches. The pillar 
between them has a rough capital, and the figures seem to be joining liands 
across the shaft On the back is an interlacing design, much damaged, On 
one side is part of an interlacing panel, and below 
it a plain panel divided saltire-wise: the other 
side is destroyed (pL i,iv, fig. i), 

ix. Part of a large cross-shaft: nil detail de¬ 
stroyed except two interlacing panels on one side 
(pi. LIV, fig. 3), 

X. Part of plain shaft with triple beads at the 
angles, 

xi. Small stone, perhaps part of a shaft, witli 
an incised interlacing design of good stj^ie and 
probably of early date (fig. 6). 

A few pieces of cross-heads remain. There 
is one arm (pi. i.iv, fig. 5) witii interiacings of good style and two of inferior 
work. There is also the car\'ed boss from the middle of a cross-head, having 
a fret round it. 

There are three cross-bases, only one of wliich has any ornament visible. 
'I'his was found in two halves, one close to the north-west pier of the crossing, 
the other in a coriesponding position near the south-west pier. It is of the 
usual tapering form, and has on one face two cords following the rectangular 
outline, returned across each other above and below: the upper ends terminate 
in crosses, the lower are simply expanded: the other face and both ends are 
merely bordered with a cord (pi. liv, fig. 4), 

It is worth noting that the base-stone of a cross was found in situ under the 
NW. pier of the crossing of the monastic church (pi. liv, fig. 2). 

'I'he upper part of a standing slab with rounded head is of somewhat 
remarkable character. On one face is a plain cross Avith sun and moon above 
the arms and two figures in adoration below. On either side, level Avitli the 
arms of the cross, two human hands issue from the raised margin of the slab: 
they suggest a comparison with the page in the Book of Kells with the 
representation of St, John, where the hands of a figure project on either side 
into the margin of the page, while a head appears at the top and feet at the 
bottom in like fashion (pi. lvi, fig. i). 

The other face of the slab shows a procession of seven figures, two 
brandishing axes and three swords: the leader, being circumscribed by the 
curve of the slab, holds his hands down, and has no weapon, while the last man. 
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similarly cramped, puts one hand on the head of the man in front of him. All 
wear kilt-like garments bemded horizontally. Such processions of warriors 
occur on several Scottish stones and elsewhere, and I doubt whether any 
precise interpretation can be attempted (pi. lvi, fig. 2). 

Ihe recumbent cross-slab already described demands a few words here. 
It is roughly drawn, and its interlacings are not accurately worked out: it also 
has rings Intertwined, a feature which has been pronounced to be not earlier 
than the tenth century. But such rings occur in the Book of Durrow, c. 700, 
and are found in Scandinavian art of that period, and when the early shape of 
the cross is considered, there seems no reason why this stone should not be 
placed before the abandonment of the monastery in 875 (pi uv, fig. 1), 

A block of stone with two parallel cable moulds, roughly cut, may be an 
early architectural fragment, possibly of Saxon date. 

It appears, then, on reviewing this series, that white those of better 
technique, and particularly those showing Irish influence, may with confidence 
be placed in the eighth century, those of rougher execution have features 
which make a ninth-century date more likely. I'here is, in fact, no decisively 
later detail on any of them, and the decrease in skill is only what must be 
expected here as in other parts of Britain. 


XII .^—An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery ai Bid/oni-on-Avon, Wanvickshire i Second 
Report on the Excavations, By J f 111 n M u ai ph R e y s, Esq . , F,S. A,,]. W. R Y L A x D, 
Esq.t F,S,A.^ F. C. WiLixs'nxiD, Esq.^ FS.A,, E. A. B. Barnard, £5^/,, F,S.A,^ 
and 'r. G. Barnett, Esq., F.S.A, 


Read 20th March 1924. 


The further examination * of the site in the meadow at Bid ford-on-Avon, 
belonging to the Biclford Co-operative Society, and the adjoining garden, the 
property of the Stratford-on-Avon Brewery Company, was carefully carried 
out during the summer of 1923, The survey plan (pi. ux) made by M n Wellstood 
shows the direction of the trenches, and the position of each interment. 

Work ^Yas resumed on 4th June 1923 with a trench 7 ft. wide running 
approximately 96 ft NW, and SE. at the eastern side of the 1922 excava¬ 
tions. A second trench was then dug for the same distance; in this only 
one interment was found. A third trench of the same length proved com¬ 
pletely blank, as did also a fourth, which was dug to a len^h of 40 ft. 
Further work on that side of the cemetery was therefore considered useless. 
'I'he depth of the soil overlying the gravel had been gradually increasing until, 
at the point where the digging was suspended, we had to go doAMi more than 
6 ft. before reaching the face of tlie gravel bed on which the bodies were 
burled. 

We were convinced that the cemetery did not extend any farther in that 
direction, and it was a remarkable fact that the last eighteen bodies on its 
eastern extremity were buried in a row, all carefully placed with their feet to 
the cast or north-east Only two of them (females) had the usual grave 
furniture, while a third had a single iron girdle-buckle; the rest were com¬ 
pletely destitute of grave-furniture. One other noticeable find was made in 
this area—three groups of bodies buried together, with their limbs intermingled, 
'riie first two consisted of three bodies each, and the third of two. No other 
example of this method of burial in groups occurred in any other part of the 
cemetery, 

’ For the first report see ^h-ehaeotegta, txxlii, 8g. 
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We next proceeded to excavate the ground lying immediately north of the 
area previously examined, and a series of nine trenches, each 7 ft. wide and 
between 80 ft. and ^ ft. in length, and a tenth, 64 ft. long, were dug. 

In this area thirty-nine interments were found; seven of them were in 
cinerary urns, and some of the bodies were rich in grave furniture. As we 
then seemed to have reached the northern extremity of the cemetery, digging 
was next carried out at the south side of the cutting made in 1921, where the 
cemetery was first discovered by the workmen engaged in making a new road* 


N 

35 



Fig I, DJoft^in the pointa of the i^omposs to which ihc feet of the bodies were luSd, 1^13. 

In this area, which had evidently been much disturbed, only four interments 
were found, all buried with their feet to the east; there was nothing with these 
but two iron knives. 

We then proceeded to the garden of the ‘ Mason*s Armswhich adjoined 
the cemetery on its western side, and in this area we made some of our most 
valuable finds, rhirty-three interments, including four um-burials, were un¬ 
covered, and, during the progress of the work in the garden, the strip of ground 
which had been left unexplored on the other side of the wall was examined, 
with the result that nine more burials, including two more urns, were discovered 
The total number of interments found during the work of 1923 was 102, of 
which thirteen were urn-burials. The average depths at which the interments 
were found \vi\s approximately the same as in the previous year—the bodies at 
3 ft. 2 in. and the urns at 2 ft. 1 in. The greatest depth at which an interment 
was found was 5 ft, and the shallowest only i ft. 3 in. The um.s already 
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mentioned were more or less perfect, but innumerable fragments of others, 
which had been broken and scattered either by subsequent interments or by 
the plough, were recovered. Of seventy*six bodies of which it was possible to 
note the exact orientation, seven were buried with tlie feet to the NNW., forty- 
seven were between north and ENE., tburteen were to the east, and eight 
between east and south* As in the previous year no burial was found with the 
feet pointing between NW. and south, a direction which seems to liave been 
religiously avoided, and the three with theii’ feet to the south were the only 
ones in the half of the compass between NW. and SE. With the exception of 
the easterly row of skeletons already referred to, no regular plan or scficmc of 
burial seems to have been carried out. anr! the urns were found dispersed 
irregularly among the bodie.s. There 'tvas no indication, either in 1922 or in 
1923, that any mark or monument had ever been placed above the surface of 
the ground to show the position of the various interments, but it is probable 
that some such mark or monument formerly existed, as in only eight instances 
in the whole cemetery were bodies found placed so near to each other as to be 
touching, and not a single case of super-inhumation was met with. As we ob- 
ser\^ed previously, charcoal, varjdng considerably in amount, was frequently 
found in the immediate vicinity of the remains, generally near the pelvis, legs, 
or feet. 

One peculiar form of burial was noted in the north-eastern corner of the 
cemetety'. The skull of a female, with which were a bronze pin, a bronze tinned 
hair-ring, and a small crudely made vessel of black earthenware, was found 
buried at a depth of 3 ft between three large flat slabs of limestone forming 
three sides of a square measuring about 2 ft. 7 in, At the southern corner of 
the cemetery' was found a similar structure at a depth of i ft. 8 in, consisting of 
three large pieces of stone lying flat, with two others, 2 It. 10 in. long, placed 
vertically above them, and imderncath was a platform of stones measuring 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by i ft. 6 ia, on which was a quantity of burnt earth and 
charcoal. No human remains, however, were found in the neighbourhood. 


CixERARY Urxs 

The excavations of last summer disclosed only thirteen more or less perfect 
cinerary urns as against sev'entcen in the previous year. They were, however, 
of equal interest,and included some t>'pes which had not previously been found. 
All were fashioned of coarse black earthenware, and were hand-made; six of 
them were badly damaged. Of the othei’s, which vary considerably in size, 
three were ornamented with impressed lines or markings arranged in simple 
linear patterns, formed either by incisions or shallow grooves, made ^\'ith the 
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shaped end of a piece of wood, and the spaces in betvsTen filled with impressions 
of a stamp in the shape of rosettes of different patterns 2, ^5). One of them 
(no. 133) is of rather unusual form (fig, 2, i-;), and approximates more nearly in 



i3 

Fig. a. Qlnt^mry urns. 



3^ Cinmry ums. 

shape to the cinerai^ urns occasionally found in Belgian and Saxon cemeteries 
on the C^tinent. It is only 5! in. high, and very broad mouthed (6| in.) 

m proportion to its height. \\ ith the ashes inside were a bronze riveted girdle- 
plate and a small fragment of a bone comb. Another wide-mouthed urn but of 
more usual proportions, is handsomely decorated with a zone of diaper-jiattern 
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between two rows of roscttes» and with nine protuberances or bosses on tlve 
shoulder at its largest diameter (fig. 3, I'he third ornamented urn ts a beautiful 
specimen of fine proportions. It has four projecting bosses on the slioiilder and 
is the only specimen found with a projecting band or rib, which is ornamented 
with sloping lines round the neck. The rest of the ornamentation consists of 
rosettes or stars with eight points, and horizontal, vertical, and wavy lines. 

Two other plain cinerary urns of good shape were found, one (no. 137) 9 In. 
in height and u in. in diameter (fig. 3, f/). the other (no. 146) only in. high. 


OniER Vessels 

In addition to the cinerary urns other vessels of earthenware were found, 
some of them decorated with impressed and incised patterns similar to the urns, 
'fhese vessels were buried near the head,and were probably used,as Mr. Reginald 
Smith suggests, to contain a supply of food or drink lor tlie deceased during the 
journey to the next world. Whether it has been found to be the case in other 
cemeteries vve were unable to ascertain, but in the cemetery at Bidford-on-Avon 
these vessels apparently only occurred in the graves ot icmales, being placed 
in every instance in close proximity to the skull. The only definite exception 
was the large bronze bowl, which was found over the head of a warrior to whom 
reference will be made later. 

The first (no. 138) of these vessels was a small hand-made, wide-mouthed 
vessel of earthenware, very crudely fashioned and measuring only 3^ in. in 
height and 3 in. in diameter at the mouth. The second (no. 152) was also 
a small vessel without ornamentation, and badly damaged. Ihe third (no. 155) 
was also of small dimensions, measuring only 4* in. in height, ornamented with 
a row of four-leaved rosettes between horizontal lines, and with vertical lines 
between the twelve projecting bosses on the shoulder. The fourth (no. 124) 
was of similar type, measuring only 3J in. in height, with nine projecting bosses 
on the shoulder, ornamented with a circular stamp and horizontal and vertical 
lines. 

The most interesting specimen of thus type of vessel was that found with 
the skeleton of a female (no. 187). It was a fine unornamented %^essel 6^ in. 
high, of well-baked earthenware, and so well made as to suggest that it had 
been turned on a potter s wheel Inside it was found a small earthenware cup, 
2I in. high, of dark-coloured potter>% ornamented with horizontal lines and 
impressed tlesigns and slightly projecting bosses on the shoulder. The grave 
was rich in other grave furniture—a knife, a pair of square-headed brooches, some 
paste beads, a bronze wristlet clasp, a ring, and other personal ornaments, 
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WlLVI'ONS 

The vveapons found during the work of 1925 numbered only ten spear-heads 
and one javelm, all of iron and much corroded. All had the typical cleft socket, 
and in some case.s the iron rivet which fastened the shaft was still in place 
together with fragments of the wooden shaft itself. In addition, thirty iron 
knives of various sizes were toimd, one or two of them still retaining the ferrule 
bronze and most of them covered with the remains of a wooden or Jeathem 
sheath. Other iron objects included numerous buckles. large rings, a curious 
spatina-hke iniplement, and a small key measuring 3* in, in length, 

Four iron umbos or shield-bosses u'ere found, two of them being of the 
ordinaiy mammiform type, and the other two, One of which is of exceptional 
size, possessing the disc-shaped flattened apex, together with their handles and 
some of the iron shicld-nvets. A careful examination of one of these umbos 
ft ^ Smith, who kindly took the trouble to come down and 

sec the excavations, disclosed the method of consti iiction of the shield, and 
showed timt the vyooden shield itself was half an inch in thickness. The handle 
consisted o| an iron plate, covered on the inner surface with wood and the 
\vhoIe handle bound round with some woven fabric, fragments of which were 
dear y discernible. Ihe nvets which secured the umbo to the woodwork of 
out^tle those which heirl the woodwork to the handle, showing 

itself was rh'eted^oli^^^" wooden part of the shield before the umbo 

1 he last of the shidd-bosses to be mentioned is that of the warrior already 
referred to In uncovering this grave ^ve first found at a depth of only 2 ft ^ in 
a fine large bronze bowl ,n a wonderful state of preservation (pi. lvti. fig. 3).' It is 

hi V fabrication isl hibited 

in the lanung thicknpes ol the metal, which is much thinner on the shoulder 

and b^e of the vessel where the superficial extension is greatest. The sides are 

turned over and outwards at the top to form a rim, and on opposite sides this 

rmi IS widened into two trianpilar extensions, which are turned upwards and 

IS handle, which was originally of iron, had completely disappeared except 
or a few-traces o rust, llte bovvl was resting on a piece of wod, prS 
oak, me^urmg about 6 in. by ii in., and some few inches deeper vVe came 

Thetnl' 4“''.stained green from the bronze bLl above it. 

J he bod) proved to be rich in grave furniture. In addition to the bronze 
bowl It was furnished wit^h an iron knife on the waist, an iron spear-head aUhl 
left shoulder, and over the left elbow were the remains of a shield,Including 
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the umbo, the handle, two iron rivets with tinned or silver-plated tops, and 
a smaller iron rivet. The apex of the umbo (ph i.vn, fig. 2) is flattened out into 
a disc-shaped terminal to which is affixed a circular bronze casting, tastefully 
decorated with a debased zoomorphic pattern and heavily plated with gold. 
Around the rim, which was fastened to the wooden shield by five iron rivets the 
tops of which were plated with silver or tinned, are five ornamental plates of cast 
bronze also heavily plated with gold, each fastened to the rim by two iron rivets 
the caps of which had been tinned or silver-plated. Two of the plates have 
a second pair of rivet-holes nearer the centre, as if they were intended for use 
or had been used in a different position. AH fi\^e plates seem to liav^e l)een cast 
in the same mould. They consist of a centre pane! containing an interlaced 
knot-pattern and Ranked by symmetrical terminations in the form of a con¬ 
ventional boars head with open mouth, the eye, the upturned snout, and a curl¬ 
ing underlip being plainly discernible. The whole umbo is in a wonderfully 
good state of preservation. 

Only two instances are recorded of umbos being found with the button 
worked with ornament in relief and gilded—one from Cottesmore, Rutland, 
and the other from Barton Seagrave, Northants, and, according to Professor 
Baldwin Brown, this sort of ornamentation is most common abroad on the 
shield-bosses of the Lombards. No specimen, however, with the ornamented 
rim plates seems to be recorded, and in this respect the umbo is pronounced by 
Mr. Reginald .Smith and Professor Baldwin Brown to be unique. As it was 
one of the latest of our finds so it must be regarded as the gem of the collection, 
in that it produces new and valuable evidence of the artistic skill and wondcriul 
craftsmanship of our Anglo-.Saxon forbears. 

Bronze Articles 

These include a bronze buckle, 3 in. long, of an uncommon form (pi i.v ir, 
fig. 1, £'). The buckles found in 1923 were of iron or bronze, ^^'ith an iron tongue, 
of which a similar specimen wsis found this year. Numerous holed pins, resem¬ 
bling Roman pins of the same character, were met with. An object of mucli 
interest is the portion of a small ingot of bronze, fractured across the middle. It 
is square ended, with a rib running the length of the upper surface, a nd is much 
thicker at the end than in the centre, namely, of an inch and ; of an inch 
respectively. The fragment measures i’ in. long by il in. broad. Does it 
suggest that bronze objects may have been made locally as in the case of 
Varoconium, where small crucibles with globules of bronze attached were 
found during the excavations of 1912-14? Among other small bronze 
objects were several finger-rings, ferniles, and a large ring, together with 
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numerous portions of bronze strips, which may once have encircled a wooden 
bucket or a mead cup ; the wooden staves have perished. 

Other articles include a pair of tweezers with S-like ornament, and an in¬ 
strument supposed to have been a nail cleaner, ornamented with slanting lines^ 
measuring 2 in. by I in., flat on the under surtace, rounded on the upper, with 
a groove running down its length terminating in a notch.* On the end is a ring, 
probably for attachment to a chatelaine. 

Bronze strips with foliated pattern were fortunately rescued, but though 




Fig. 4^ Bronze bro<»ches with svvjiEtilut paticm 1 

a prolonged search was made, these vvere the only portions found; the third 
tiny fragment shows the twisted cord pattern very clearly. 

Another valuable fragment exhibits two rounded arches springing from 
a central square abacus, the space between the arches being occupied by 
a human face ; the design under each arch consists of spirals above a zoomorphic 
pattern (pL uvu, fig. 1,^). There is an almost exactly similar object sliown by 
IVofessor Baldwin Brown in his x//* />/ /ior/y England (pi. r.sxvui, p, 361), which 
was found at Lewes, and is attributed to the middle of the sixth century', a.d, 

A remarkable ornamented bronze plate is an attractive object/which 
originally formed part of a large brooch measuring r| in, by i J in. The plate is 
deeply cut, the centre showing a human face with large, prominent eyes, and 
long hair parted in the middle (pi. i.vn, fig. i, //). The pattern is intensified 
by appearing in dark relief upon a gold ground. It is a beautiful example 
of Anglo-Saxon decorative art. 

The bronze clasps (pi. Lvii, fig. i, /) were probably used as wristlets for 
fastening the sleeves of a garment 

‘ Set? similar article in Bril, Mua. Guide to Anglo-SaKon Aidiqititiesi fig". 47. 
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Brooches 

'rhe brooches were not as striking in appearance as those found in 1922, 
but were welcome additions to our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon jewellery. 

ITvo flattened ring brooches with ornament of pits and dots, resembled 
those of last year (pi. LVtir, fig. 3, rf). 

There were four square-headed brooches, two with rounded terminations 
and dot ornament, the others with the ends expanded (pi. l\'ii, fig, Similar 
brooches have been found in Kent and Cambridgeshire. They arc of simple 
pattern, and of early sixth-century date. 

The four trefoil-headed brooches represent forms found at Bifrons, Kent, 
and a pair of similar articles came from Stapenhill, by Burton-on-Trent. They 
are adorned with the tongue and line decoration (pi. lvu, fig. i, a, d). 

Only one saucer-shaped brooch was unearthed, with concentric lines 
surrounding a zoomorphic design, in the centre of which formerly was probably 
a polished stone {pi. L^lu, fig. 3, ^). 

Two bronze disc brooches in. in cUameter, with ring-and-dot pattern, are 
very good c-xamples, and similar to those found last year (pi. uviii, fig. 3, n, r). 

The most notable pair of brooches are disc-shaped, 2I in. in diameter, with 
a swastika in open-work cut out in the centre, surrounded by two rings of 
ornament like the letter S, which also adorns the four arms of the symbol (fig. 4).' 


Beads 

'I he beads are of various designs, such as long spiral cylinders of green, 
blue, or yellow glass, small pearl-like beads united in-sections of three or four, 
and paste beads decorated with sinuous or intertwined lines, with eyes repre¬ 
sented in the spaces between. 

A light green glass pendant picked out with gold is verj' attractive; two 
other large coloured pendants—one green and the other blue—are attached to 
bronze rings. 

A little heart-shaped paste pend^int ornamented with crossed lines is a rare 
object. When unearthed, the setting in which it was fixed fell to powder; 
three minute metal settings with spiral lines externally for holding a cement 
are worthy of notice. 

The small oblong stone w’ith flattened end was probably used for sharpening 
small tools; the bronze coin of Constantine II is one of the few Roman coins 


‘ See fig. 105, Gnt^e/o Ang/o-Saxon Aufifuifies in the Bri/tsh Museum. 
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found at Bid ford; some much-worn specimens turned up last year attached to 
necklaces. 

During the excavations a bronze pendent bell of seventeenth-century date 
was also discovered. 


Necklaces 

These numbered five. 

No. i is a small necklace of six amber beads, irregular in shape, together 
with fifteen ultramarine blue glass beads (pi. L\mi, fig, 2, tr). 

No. 2 consists entirely of forty-two blue glass beads (pi. i.vin, fig. 1. if). 

No. 3 is formed of a mixture of glass and paste beads, thirt^^-sLx in number, 
the glass beads coloured blue or green, and the paste red, yellow, or white, with 
concentric rings, or sinuous pattern, in white or blue (pi. i.vin, fig. 2, ff). 

No. 4 is composed of fifty-five minute green glass beads, and twenty glass 
and paste beads of various colours and designs; two small bronze coins, worn 
and undecipherable, form part of this necklace (pi. i.vm, fig. i, it). 

No. 5< 106 beads, glass, amber, and paste, twenty-four fragments of others, 

and one large bead of rock crystal. 

Boxe Combs 

1. A bone comb, S in. long, with bone strengtheners on either side fixed 
with nine iron rivets, and decorated with ring-and-dot ornament. 

2. Fragment of comb, sJ in. long, with nine rivets, with ring-and-dot 
ornament, found with ashes in a cremation urn. 

COXCLUSIONS 

The conclusions suggested after investigation in the field and subsequent 
study of the objects discovered during the two years' excavation, is that the 
burial ground probably marks an early settlement of Anglo-Saxons who 
penetrated into the Midlands by means of the river-valleys, and ultimately 
seized and occupied Bidford, the original Roman ford, where the Rycknild 
Street crossed the Avon on its way northwards to join the Watling Street at 
Wall. In seizing the ford at Bidford, the invaders established themselves upon 
a most important strategic point in the West Midlands which controlled further 
advances to the north and west. The burials do not mark the site of a battle, 
as practically all the bodies are interred in an orderly manner and represent 
one race, with skulls typical of the conquering Anglo-Saxon. The occupation 
was accomplished apparently at an early period in the sixth century. More- 
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over, it marks a large settlemeat of the invaders in tlie West Midlands, before 
the arrival of Augustine. 

Thanks are due to the Bidford Co-operative Society for permission to 
continue the excavation in their fields; to the Stratford Brewery Company and 
to Miss Holder for allowing the exploration of the garden l>clonging to the 
‘ Mason's Arms ’; and to all the generous donors for financing the enterprise. 
The Bidford Cooperative Society lias placed the various articles discovered 
on loan at the Museum, Stratford-on-Avon, and has kindly presented the 
skeletal remains to the Univ^'ersity of Birmingham. 


APPENDIX I 

NOTES ON TME BONES RECOVERED DURING THE 1925 EXCAVATIONS 
Bv pROFKSSon Jawk-s C- littAsrt, L/nkvrsr/y <>f Birmhi^ham, 

The following foot-note was added to the Notes on the Cranial and other Skeletal 
Characters in Appendix I of the pre\dons publication in Arrhaeohgia. *As a result of 
the further excavations in 1925, the number of individuals reprcseiUed bj' skeletal remains has 
been greatly increased. Unfortunately, however, the condition of ibe bones is not nearly 
30 good as in the two previous years, and tliey arc not expected lo yield much additional 
information/ This impression has been confirmed by a more detailed examination, and, 
in addition to corrected tables of tlie age and sex distribution and of the stature of the total 
number of individuals represented by skeletal remains from Bidford, only a very few remarks 
are necessary. 

Numbersud jer. The following table is drawn up on the same basis as tliat 
for 1921-2 given in the previous com mu mention. 



BrnpOKij-oN-AvoN, 




Mak 



Total 

6 


— 

30 

20 

[3 

. — 

— 

i& 

i 6 

20 

% 

5 

— 

7 

Mature 

.14 

20 

27 

81 

M*Tliire4- 

17 

7 

lO 

34 

0)d 

h 

4 

% 

fi 


170 


Tlie difl'erence between the numlx;r of graves excavated and tlie number of individuals 
represented by bones is, as was previously stated, to be accounted for by the presence of urn- 
burials and the almost complete disintegration of some of the skeletons. The total niujiber of 
individuals represented by bones given in the feible in the previous notes was 93; number 
included the bones of 23 individuals collected during tlie cutting of the new road in 1921 and 
of 70 individuals from the na graves excavated in igaa. From the 102 graves excavated in 
1923 Ijones representing 77 individuals were recovered, and It is an indication of the much 
poorer condition of the bones as a wiiole that no fewer tlian 41 of these are in a fragmentary 
condition. There are only seven reasonably complete skulls among the whole 77. 
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The complete table does not disturb the relative propo^ions of ages and sexes as 
previously determined for the 1921—2 remains, but Et is to be noted that on account of the poor 
condition of the bones there is a greater proportion of undetermined sex. The conclusion 
previously draVi’n, ‘ that we are dealing with the burial-place of a community with a considerable 
fwOfiortEon of children , may however be considered to be clearly established. 

skulls. The small additional number of skulls does not warrant any further rcniaidcs 
on their genera! characters, but it may be stated that the general conclusions previously drawn 
have been confirmed. 

Tft£ hmb bmits. All tlte feiitures previously mentioned arc again in evidence—su[}ra- 
irochlcar foramen of the humerus, third trochanter and hypo trochanteric fossa of the fern xir, 
platymeria and ^slight platycncmia. In addition to the last two characters, evidence of the 
srjuatting habit is again to be found in the facets previously described in the bones of the lower 
limbs. 

. The preservadon of limb bones that can be * sexed * and measured from turenty 

mdividiials of m<atiire age gives a basis for checking the previous estimate of the average 
stature: it is found that there is no appreciable dtlTerence in the results. The mean statures 
as estimated from the whole series may now be stated to he—for the Males 171-22 cm. 
(5 7 | in ) and for the Female.^ 156-08 cm. (5 ft. in.). The corresponding figures for the 

192j-2 series alone were: Males, 17064 cm. (5 ft 7^ in.) ; Females. 154*9 cm. (s ft. i in.), 
l^rsoti s estimate for general Anglo-Saxon stature, quoted in the previous notes, is I70'Q cm 
Male, and 156*0 cm. Fcm.alc. 

PathahgUal condUions, Osteoarthntic changes arc again found to be very common: 
there arc several examples of dental abscess from wear of the teeth, with exposure of the pulp 
cavities: and there is a healed fracture of the nasal bones of one of the male skulls. 
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XIII .—Medieval 'Tallies, Public and Private, 
By Hilary Jenkinson, FS,A, 


Read 31st January 1924, 


INTRODUCTORY, 

It is now almost exactly twelve years since 1 first introduced this subject 
to the notice of the Society' in connexion with a then recent deposit of medieval 
Exchequer Tallies at the Public Record Office; and though i subsequently 
communicated two further notes * upon it, I may plead that even since those 
were made ten years have elapsed. During that time there has been a great 
change in our knowledge of Exchequer procedure. Two or three notable books 
have appeared and a considerable amount of work has been done,” though not 
all of it has yet been printed, upon the neglected Exchequer Records. Already 
we begin to look wdth quite different eyes at medieval financial problems, even 
though our knowledge of the great mass of the ^femoranda Rolls, Receipt and 
Issue Rolls, Wardrobe Accounts and subsidiary documents still owes practi¬ 
cally nothing to any publication of texts from those Records. 1 have accord^ 

' Arthaeolo^a, Ixii, 367. 

* Prwtsdings, axv, 29, and xxvl, 36. 

* R. L, Poole, The Exchequer in the Ttvcifth Ccntufyi T. F. Tout, Chapters in En^ish Administra- 
five History and Mo/enais for the History of the Ret^n of Edward H ; Conway Davies, The Baronial 
Opposition to Edward //; J, F. Willard, Introdnttion to the Surrey Record Society's volume of 
Tax^ion Rettmisi C, Johnson, System of Aceonnt in the Wardrobe of Edward /, in the Royal His¬ 
torical Society's Transactions, 4tb sen, vol. vi j Miss M. H. Mills, two articles on the Adventns 
yicecomitum in the Engiidt Historical Review and a volume dealing with Pipe Rolls for the Surrey 
Record Society; H. Jenldnson, The Fimttcial Records of the Reign of King Joltn in the Magna Carta 
Cotnmentomtlon volume of the Royal Historical Society' and Records of Receipts front the English 
Jewry in Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, vols. viii and i.v. 
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2 .p AIEDIKVAL TALLIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

ingly thought it worth while to submit to the Society a further stage in our 
knowlerlge of the financial system, public, semi-public and private, of which 
Tallies formed so important a part. I have fortunately little to retract from what 
I said in my previous papers, but there are a few new points to note, some 
remarks to be extended, and a selection to be offered from a considerable accu¬ 
mulation of lurther illustrations.’ In addition, there has very recently become 
availaide, from hitherto unsorted Miscellanea at the Public Record Office, 
a much larger collection of private tallies than had been known to exist any¬ 
where before—a collection so large as to make possible deductions of some 
importance regarding a very widespread custom. These are dealt with in the 
second part of the present paper and analysed in detail in an Appendix. 

It is to be feared that even now we shall not come to the end of Exchequer 
Tallies. 'I'he fact is that the more we examine financial conditions in medieval 
England and the miinifiac of Financial Hlstorj', as they are beginning to dis¬ 
cover themselves through patient study of the Records, the more do we find that 
all development of this kind—development of the system of Public Accounts, 
of Exchequer Bills and their discounting, of Public Loans and Public Credit— 
is conditioned at every turn, to a greater or less degree, by that system of tally¬ 
cutting which was already well established in the twelfth century and which 
continued in action Avith very little alteration down to the nineteenth. Such 
investigations as I have suggested arc in the province, it is true, of the Econo¬ 
mist rather than the Antiquary: but it is not out of place to think of them here, 
because all must be based on an accurate understanding of the technique which 
governed the cutting of the original little slips of hazel; their importance and 
extent is therefore a measure of the value which a comparatively simple piece 
of antiquary's work may possess for students in other fields. 1 hope, however 
(though perhaps I am optimistic), that with the present note we may come near 
the end of the Antiquaiy s part in this matter of tally-cutting; and that the 
derivative questions (probably a large number) which will remain still to be 
treated may be more properly dealt with elsewhere. 

It may perhaps be proper to rectall here that my original paper was mainly 
devoted to examining the medieval Exchequer Tallies, then newly discovered, 
in the capacity of illustrations to a well-known but difficult passage in the 
Diahgus de Smccano, It was possible to explain by their aid almost every 

' \ am iiidebteti lo variotis friends for thdr contributions, but particularly and very (jreatly to my 
former student. Miss .M, iL Mills, to whom I owe my mfoimation as to the Dividenda Tally (which 
she first investigated m the course of her own work} and the Dating of Tallies, as wdl as numerous 
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point in this and to show that the system of cutting Exchequer tallies practi- 
cally did not vary at all between the twelfth century and the date of our 
examples, and again Isetween that and the nineteenth century; and for con¬ 
venience the plates in the present paper have been chosen so as to repeat that 
illustration,’ very nearly in life size. It was possible also to show that the rules 
governing the inscription on the Exchequer tallies were equally rigid and almost 
equally unchanging; and to a certain extent to relate such small alterations as 
did occur to changes in Exchequer administrative procedure and to the Receipt 
Rolls upon which the tally inscriptions were copied, The paper dealt also with 
the enormous influence exercised by the tally form on every kind of financial 
development in this country; and finally attempted to examine, on the basis of 
a rather exiguous supply of illustrations, the technique of private tally-cutting.* 
Small additions to most aspects of the Exchequer tally previously treated, but 
especially to that of the development of assignment by tally and that of tally- 
procedure at a later date (the seventeenth century), were made in a subse¬ 
quent note.' 

Some Small Points. 

It will be well to dispose first of a few questions arising out of these 
previous papers. Such are the matter of Nomenclature; the question M hy the 
tallies which have come to us survived in the Chapel of the Pyx; the reason for 
their sundval elsewhere; further points about the Record Office collections; 
and some new points in the technique of writing and cutting. 

JVomenc/afnre. 

Mention of this may be justified by the fact that a new volume ol the 
O.xford Dkiiofiary has appeared since I first wrote. The word in spite of 
its various Latin spellings, is well established: and so is the word contmtaka or 
voufre-faUk* as an alternative for/£?//VfW/, the foil; where contra has that sense of 
a checking which we find in cotmier-roli and cmitroIkK Conirataka^ by the M ay, 
must be distinguished \’ery carefully from the ialiy contra, with which we have 
to deal below. One or two other forms, such as dka, have also been dealt with, 


* Thus wc have illustratba of the marks for £1,000 (pi, Utit, no. 9) ; £ioo (pi. lxi, no, B> ; £20 
no. 11, and pi, ixii, nos. 3 and 7); if i and half a pound (ibid,, nos, 4 and 6, and pL Lxj, nos, t, 

6 , and 9, and lx. no. 4}; shillings and pence {md., no. 6 ; pL iJti, nos. 3 and 4 pi. lxi i, upper side of 
no. 7. &c.}: the angles of the half-way cut and the right-hand end are well shown in pL lxi, no. ii. 

’ Private tallies were also dealt with in my later note in xxvi, 36. 

* Uid., XXV, 29. 

* The parts remaining with the Chamberlains of the Receipt are described as emuhvtatiks 
and also as fseae/us des fadUs in the ordinances of 19 Edward LI {Red Book, p. 9^4]. 

pp 2 
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but it is worth noting here tlmt the confusion due to the fact that tally nomen¬ 
clature includes the words esc/tassey scaccia, scatch, scotch, scratch, score, and 
stock is one ^^'hicil even our best authority has not been able materially to 
improve, Scotchy we are told, is of obscure origin but probably not to be identi¬ 
fied with ; though, without desiring to enter the field of Shakespearian 
criticism, I would venture to put fonvard the claims for consideration, in 
connexion with the second of these two words, of the Latin cortex and its 
derivative the French estvrc/ier (itcorc/rer). Scorchy according to authority, in the 
sense of incising is an alteration of scorcy perhaps after semteh \ scratch is synony¬ 
mous with scrat ; and serai is an Early English word of difficult ety m ology. As to 
the use, in connexion with money, of the word stocky the Dtctiomiry us 
a derivation from two senses of the word—that of trunk (which is undoubtedly 
the sense intended- by the tally-maker, who used the wwd as a translation of 
stipes) and that of base. I still cling to the belief that siockSy in the sense of the 
Funds, may be derived from the tally ; and some of the quotations, 

notably one of 1763, support this suggestion. 


The Chapel of the Pyx^ 


As a location this presents no difficulty, since the Chamberlains of the 
Receipt were the proper custodians of tallies and the Treasury of the Receipt 
the proper place for them to be kept in. The reason for the survival of this 
particular collection (with two exceptions' all stocks) is more obscure. We 
might infer from Agarde's Compendium* that they represent a known collec¬ 
tion, set aside long ago for some purpose of which no record now remains. 
On the other hand, the highly miscellaneous character of the fragments of 
docurnents" which came to us with them seems to suggest a purely fortuitous 
sweeping together of accidental remainders. The truth perhaps lies midway 
between these two suppositions. 


Exchetpter laities in Private Custo^ty. 

The Birmingham Free Library-possesses no less than thirty, of which nine 
show Jewish script;^ there is a good specimen at Manchester,* a tally of the 

' See below. 

Published in Palgrave’s Anfmtt kakudats, vol. ii: see particularly pages -an ei s^tt The wort 
was compiled in j6io. j r o ^ f 

^furnished respectively material for an article on the First Parliam^fn of 
p. 231) and illustrations for a book on Palaeograp},^ ami (he Shttiy of 
Cottrt Houd iCambndge, 1915 !; and there arc* many others. ^ J J 

ij* *. ^ Stone MSS.. 1 am indebted to a former student, Mr, Leonard Chubb of the 

Birmingham Library, for calling my aucnlion to these tallies 

* Sc^e Pr»fe5s»r Willard's note ta >t,e BniUUn Jfyw, i,Vnr,.. vol. vii, no. a, to bo men- 

uoned again I showed a tall3T of the elder John d^Abernon in my first paper. 
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younger John d’Abernon; another is in the Medieval department of the British 
Museum; one was brought to me only recently from a priv'ate collection in 
Wales; ’ and 1 know of two (purchased, 1 believe, at a London dealers) in the 
possession of a b'eHow of this Society. There can be little doubt that before the 
tallies were transferred to tlie Record Office, and before the Chapel was thrown 
open to the public, both were not infrecjuently exposed to visitors and that 
a certain amount of straying occurred; and we may be thankful that thecollec' 
tion remained as complete as it did. At any rate, no medieval Exchequer 
Tallies have come to light in private hands which were not of one of the dates 
represented in the Record Office series. On the other hand, we know that on 
occasion the medieval Exchequer was put out by accountants who had paiti 
their debts and received their tallies, but who would not be troubled to come up 
and get their accounts acquitted * (which meant, incidentall}^, that the stocks 
were not returned to be tied up with the foils at Westminster); and it is there¬ 
fore not absolutely impossible that a tally might have remained, generation 
after generation, in the private muniments of a family, to reappear as an 
antiquity in our own day. One other private collection—that of the Bank of 
England—is dealt with below; and another was referred to in my first paper.' 

Tke Record Office Collection. 

This has been re-examined in some detail for the purposes of the present 
paper. It is now divided so as to presence separately Tallies of the three 
periods; Tallies having added notes; Jewish Tallies (subdivided according to 
their several subjects); and Jewish Tallies with Hebrew script upon them. In 
each of these six classes there has been set aside also a tray of good specimens, 
and there are further special divisions containing tallies relating to a single 
county (Surrey), tallies contra, and curiosities of X'arious kinds: these special 
divisions and specimen trays containing all the tallies illustrated here and 
practically all those reproduced in pre\dous articles.' The arrangement, with 
the numbers in each divi.sion, is shown in Appendix I : the total, including the 
larger fragments, is 1300.' Appendix I contains also details of the arrange- 

’’ This has since been exhibited to the Society, 

* We know that about 25 Henrj’ IH (e.gj the Exchequer was finding; it necessary to distrain 
accountants to con^e up for audit; cp. notes on L. I'. R, Memoranda Rolls 13 (mm. 14,15, and 16) and 
14 (m. 141^. 

" The earb' 18th-century tallies at Afartin's Bank. 

' Archaeol^gia, Ixil; Procadings^ xxv; Jewish Hist. Soc,, TransacHons, j.\ ; and Sun-ty Archato- 
hgkat Coiieciions, xxiiir one plate from the Jast-naiued is also reproduced in the Stitrey Record 
Society’s Pipt /i'tii//volume. 

' I am indebted for some assistance in sortation to a small class of students, especially Miss D, M. 
Broome, Miss il. M. Chew, Miss M. IL Mills, and Miss C. A. Musgrave. 
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iiient of a number of late Exchequer Tally stocks derived from other sources, 
to which we shall refer again below. 

^ht Hxchequer Tally FoiL 

The chief result of the re-examination has-been to produce one complete 
foil (pi. LX], no. i), the first of medieval date I have seen.’ This is valuable as 
confirming my reconstruction, based on a badly split stock (pi. lxii, no, 2), of the 
way in which the writing was done; and because it shows (an important matter, 
as will be seen when we come to the Private Tally) that at the Exchequer the 
foil had the same inscription as the stock, in the rev^erse position as regards 
the notches: this is clear, though we have not, unfortunately, been able to find 
the corresponding stock. The conclusions drawn from it are also confirmed 
by the fragments of fourteenth-century and Jacobean foils/ disco\'ered elsewhere 
in the Record Office since this paper was read, which will be described later 

Date of our Collect ion of Exchequer 7 'allm, 

Another result of rc-examination has been to reveal some further • tallies 
which, to judge by their writing, are of an earlier date than the bulk of the 
collection: five are illustrated here (pi. lx, nos. t-5), two of them showing slight 
variation from the normal form of wording (nos. 4 and 5). It may be convenient 
to add here that the collection as a whole dates from the reigns of Henry III and 
Edw^ard 1 ; the two later of the three main classes dating apparently from a 
period of Exchequer reform (about 12S0 to 1295). 

77te 7'echnique of 7'ally-Cidtittg at the Exchequer, 

Our knowledge has been further increased during the re-examination by 
disco\‘er}' of tallies Ijearing the mark for a halfpenny. We knew before that 
this—a punched hole—existed in the nineteenth centur>',btit it is not mentioned 
in the Dialogus and no medieval e^adenee for it had been discovered. Curiously 
enough, one of the tallies shown in my first article had this mark, but it escaped 
notice at the time and the printer successfully banished it from the picture; the 
hole in this cose is round, but In a number of others the tool has not been held 
quite straight or was of a different shape, and the mark has come out as a semi¬ 
circle (pi. LX, nos. 6-9). No attempt was made to split through it (the split in 
no. 9 is clearly accidental) and presumably it was repeated on the foil. 'That it 

A 

' JJow in E. 402/3 A, first iray, 

' One was reproduced in Proerniings^ xxv, where it was conjecturally assigned to the reign of 
Richard I or John. 

* No. 23 in the article in Arcfmeohgia. The accuracy of tlie reading of the amount has been 
established by tracking it on to the Riceipt Roil m each case. 
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must have been not infrequently in use is shown by the fact that the Receipt 
was prepared even, in case of need, to issue a tally for a halfpenny and no 
more;" and we may note in one of our examples {pi, i.x, no. 8) the precision which 
places the greater amount {pennies) on the lower edge of the stock and the 
halfpenny by itself on the upper. 

A further point to be noticed is that the pound notch came gradually to be 
made with two cuts of unequal length, presumably to distinguish it from the 
shilling (contrast, in pi Uii, nos. i and 6 with no. 9). The tendency may be seen 
in practically all the medieval Exchequer Tallies except some of our earlier 
examples; but it was not till later that the longer of the two strokes became 
exaggerated.* There is no sign in the medieval tallies of the enlargement of 
the .shilling notch which is another late feature, 

77te Mentoraftda TaUy. 

With another point in tally-making which was left doubtful before I have 
not been so successful: 1 am stilt unable to explain the passage in the Ditihgus 
regarding the Memoranda Tally. This was a device employed in connexion 
with the assaying of certain of the sums due on account of fanns at the annual 
audit: as a tally was struck when the cash was paid in, and as the sum’s value 
changed after ' blanching^, some arrangement had to be made if the accountants 
tally w'as to agree with the amount actually credited to him in the end: but the 
statement of the Diaiogns does not make clear what this arrangement was. 
We have one possible suggestion to make in this connexion later, when dealing 
with added notes on Tallies. The matter is not \x;ry important, as actual 
‘blanching’ died out at the end of the thirteenth century/ a conventional 
shilling in the pound for blanching-money replacing the assay in practice. 

The Goid Mark, 

Another small curiosity in the Diahgus description is a statement according 
to which* the gold mark is indicated by an ordinary one pound notch placed 
by itself in the middle of the upper edge of the tally—not, one would think, 
a very' distinctive arrangement, as ordinary pound notches arc often in veiy 
much the same position; while the gold penny (presumably the besant) is to 
have the ordinary* penny notch/ but cut straight, not obliquely (but the inter- 

' Cp. the C^iSe of Walter r!ereiiian on Receipt Roll 123, 

* Sec below the notes on n Jacobean and later Exchequer Lillies : see also beloiv, p. 316. 

^ We have not been able yet to fix any exact dale: indeed the process seems to have been gradual. 

* Marcam auttm mri in medio iake sicutlibmm vnam inddas. Dialogns^ Oxford edition, p. 74. 

* Atfrawt verQ vnnm non pr&rstts nrgmimm dndo direck inddeniis enikUo per medium take 
non obliquando skat jit in orgenko, Ihid. 
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pretation of this passage is doubtful). As the ordinary penny notch is cut 
straight across the edge of the tally, this can only mean that the cut was 
normally inclined inwards; whereas my experience is that it is not inclined 
at all (cp. the penny cuts on no. 7 in pi. lxii), or only so slightly that differen- 
tj<ation between the normal and abnormal would l>c impossible. We have 
here illustrated what might* be a mark of gold (pK i.xn, no. 3)—the only one 
I have been able to find, in spite of a special search. The matter is not, perhaps, 
of great importance; for, although debts were frequently collected in gold, or 
gold purchased, in the reign of Henr>^ III,» we hear little’ of it afterwards; and 
when It did occur it would probably, we may conjecture, be represented by its 
current price (which varied") in ordinarj^ pounds shillings and pence. 


A^aies added fo Tallies in addition io I he Ordinaty Inscripiion. 

I did not refer to these in my first paper, but have since identified them on 
about eighty examples—six or seven per cent, of the collection. They may occu r, 
as will be noticed (pi. lxi, nos. 3 to 11), on any part of the tally, but the mok usual 
place is the lower edge of the stock, where, in the later stage of tally development, 
the date is placed (pi, lxi, no. 3^ also nos. 7 and 9)* 1 he most common is the 

statement alh<^imhtn{\ vi^comili\ etc. (pi. i.x!, nos. 3 and 4), indicating that the 
payment made by some one else is one for which the shcrifi’or some other official 
had been charged and which must be allowed to him on the Pipe Roll: ^ve 
have a number of cases of Essex tallies with the note alloc If. rvV—one of the 
small indications that make me think the survival of these particular tallies was 
not due completely to chance, but that some of them had been set aside quite 
early for some special purpose or purpo.ses. 

Of the other notes il lustrated here, one, ld> Me (pi ] .x t, no. 8), may possibly be 
important: a similar entry {//, ars.) is used on the early Receipt Rolls (see App, 11); 
and while il undoubtedly means that the sum in question is in blanched money 
it is possible that it also represents the later stage of that Memoranda Tally of 
the Diahgus w hich puzded us earlier. The note dc /timre G. de Freafon (pi lxi, 


' The possibi 1 it>‘ is slightly increased by the fact that the tally records a receipt from a Jew and 
that it was not uncommon for gold coins to be procured ttiroiigh the Jett^; but the point cannot be 
verified as the Receipt Itoll for the Jewish talliage in question is missing. 

^ See the printed Chn- Rolls, s.v, Edward of Westminster and others, who arc frequetuly found 
handling marks* worth of obols of muse and besants |cp. pp. 23a, 277, etc., under date 1244/?), 

’' Thus in 15 Heniy^ III (Pipe Roll 75, Oxford membranci the Tdotii of Oxford pay 6/. for 
a gold mark and the Cortusttrii i6s. for an ounce of gold. In 42 Henry III the Pipe Roll (Sussex 
Wrt/u) shows Geoffrey de Cruce otring 5 marks for a fine of half a mark of gold : while in 
26 Henry HI Edward of Westminster 15 paying at the rate of a shilling of silver for a oennv of irold 
silver Itself having its face value (Issue Roll 1205I. H 3 R t 
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no. 6) is again one of a number; it serves to refer the transaction to its particular 
place on the Pipe Roll 

The remaining notes illustrated were probably all put on at the Receipt, 
being small memoranda touching the actual payment; one (pi lxi, no. 11 ) 
indicates, perhaps> the identity of the hands which actually paid/ two (nos. 9 
and 10) arc anticipations of the later conventions which put county and date on 
the tally as a matter of rule. 

y! buoy mills. 

Finally, we have to show a few examples of what can only be called abnor- 
mats. One (pi lxi, no. 2) * has lost all trace of writing and we ha\^e therefore no 
means of saying that the hopelessly irregular cutting is certainly what it appears 
to be—that of a private tally. Another (pl^LXii, no. i) is a definite Exchequer 
tally and the only example I have seen among 1,300 of desertion of the rules 
for placing the notches: probably the clerk who cut in a moment of careless¬ 
ness went counter to the clerk who wrote; but, even so, he made a poor busi¬ 
ness of it 

We may add, in concluding this section, that re-examination of the tallies 
has shown no indication of any varying of the rules of cutting between the 
three different periods; with the possible exception of the rule which, if there 
were no pennies, left the penny space bare. This nile certainly fell into 
abeyance later.* The foregoing remarks may suitably lead to one or two 
regarding the 

Meaxixg and Use of Exchequer Tallies. 

My excuse for inserting them must be that private tallies are still mis¬ 
taken for Exchequer ones, in spite of the fact that genuine specimens of the 
latter are distinguished by six unmistakable marks which are never found 
all together, so far as our present knowledge goes, in any private tally; * that 
Exchequer tallies arc still misread; and that they are still spoken of as though 
they might conceivably be something other tlian what they originally were and 
always remained—receipts for payments. It is the failure to recognize this last 
very simple fact w’hich has led distinguished authorities to misinterpret them. 
It is true, of course, that a receipt may become (as the tally became) hardly 
distinguishable from a cheque payable to bearer: but that does not alter its 

' We have other examples with the addition per vianm before the name, 

“ Note the wrong angle of the central cut and the irregular and wrongly-placed notch. 

* Sec below, p. 308. 

* The marks of the genuine Exchequer tally are the angles of cutting at the centre and right-hand 
end, form and position of wording, and shape and position of notches: for which see my first paper. 

VOL. LXXIV. Q q 
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essential character nor the fact that the enrolment of the tally on the Receipt 
Roll means that the person concerned is credited with a payment at the 
Exchequer; and that is the key to the understanding' of any transaction, how¬ 
ever complicated/ in which the tally figures, I may add, by anticipation, that 
a similar key, firmly held, should be applied to the private tally. 


The RECEirr Roll, 


^ Since we have mentioned this we may go on to dispose of one or two small 
points in connexion with it. Without, at pi’esent, going in detail into the 
history * of this form of Record we may recall that there are four chief stages 
in its development: first we have a primitive single-column roll arranged under 
counties ; then multiple column rolls, also arranged under counties, first without, 
afterwards with, added 'sums'—we shall have to return to these later; then 
there comes the final form of a single-column roll arranged under dates, which 
persists from 21 Henry III till the end of the eighteenth century; the only 
impoiiant modification being the introduction of a series of notes on the right 
margin to show \vhether the transaction was or w’as not in reality an assign¬ 
ment- -these at times assume the dimensions of an extra column, 1 hroughout 
the character is or ought to be the same—that of a register of receipts, i.c. of 
tallies struck; one line on the roll should mean one tally.* Moreover, the stages 
of de\eloprnent in the Receipt Roll should undoubtedly reflect or be reflected 
b^ those similar stages in the growth of the tally form which we have already 
observ'ed * the change which adds the name of the county,to the inscription on 
the tally should indicate some change in the machinery- of the Receipt Roll; 
and when we have settled the exact date (some time in the reign of Edward III) 
at which pr0 begins to appear on the right-hand margin of the Receipt Roll 


j ui ^*^*1 com plica ti cut the student has only to look under the Wardrobe headings in the 

ou c-co limned Imuc Rolls of Edward f I or at ih^ pro column in the later Receipt Rolls, Cp., e,g,, 

e ssue and Receipt Rolls published in facsimile in Johnson and Jenkinson, Cottri limtd J{fu,'iiraft‘(i 
pis. XXII a, XXXV, and xxxix, 

■* Sm my paper in Jewish Historical Society Transaclhm, vol, viii, with the facsimile in vol. ix : 
an Apfrendix \ to Manual of Anhive AfimmistralioH, to be cited again below, p, 309. 

... **"ce the above was written a number of very early fragments of Receipt Rolls iiave come to 
li^t among previously unsoiied Miscellanea at the Public Record Office. As any new document 
of the reign of Henry II is of importance I have tliought it worth white to summarize briefly in the 
present paper (s^ Appendix II) the state of our knowledge of the early Receipt Rolls as it now 
stands. 1 ^nall hope to deal with the new documents in more detail elsewhere: they do not upset my 
previous theories as to the development of this type of Record. ^ ^ ^ 

RKcV?R“u/of 2 ^hI' 
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we should be near to soKang" the question when pro and sol tallies were intro¬ 
duced. One or two minor points concerning the Receipt Roll, such as the 
elaborate checking, indicated by a large spot or comma in the left margin,' 
which is given at certain dates to the Treasurer's copy, arc also connected 
undoubtedly with Tallies;* but the habit of adding in the roll the name of the 
'I'eller concerned does not seem to affect them-^" 

Datin'c. 

Apropos of the Receipt Rolls a small question of some difficulty arises 
owing to the confusion between the calendar year, the ordinary regnal year, 
and the artificial Exchequer year of Edward I: the first Exchequer year of 
Edward I began technically at the last Michaelmas of Henry III, because 
Edward came to the throne in t!ie middle of a Michaelmas term. Professor 
Willard^ has connected the Manchester d’Abernon tally, which is dated 
Michaelmas 22 Edward I, with the Receipt Roll of 21 22 Edward I and the 
year 1293. This ma}^ be so, as the sum in question was paid in by d Abernon 
both in that and the following Exchequer year; but other cases are in less doubt, 
and a number of them * makes it clear that tallies dated Michaelmas 22 Edward I 
refer to transactions of tlie year 22/23 Edward 1 and may be paid in as late as 
March 1295; and the same of course applies to other Michaelmas tallies of this 
reign. On the other hand, at least one example * has been noted of payment in 
ad\'ance. 

It may be well here to insert a warning (since there has been some con¬ 
fusion) that the ' Exchequer year' is merely a modern phrase of convenience 

^ E. 40I/'^76. a roll of iB Eriward IH, is notable ; fictitious loans (see below under ■ Assignments j 
and an advance which had been returned are not marked with this marginal—a clear jndjcation of the 
stage of procedure at which the checking took place. Compare the remarks above as to the corre- 
spondcnce of a single lint: in the Roll with n single tally levied* ^nd sec the tiote on later (t^th cent+j 

procedure in Pro€e€dinss, xxvi. ,, , . 

» Cp. Receipt Roll 147 of 27/38 Edward 1 . where we are told that a certain pundmhiur^ 

although si ialUa Jit vei Hurt-dearly an exceptional step. The forms of ‘ punctuation 

on Rolls 239 and 140 arc interesting. 

“ See below, p. 307. 

* Bulltiin 0/J^iiH Pyfattiis Liittaty, vii, z, sjo. . . ^ > i ■ t 

^ Robert de Glamorgan's tally, for example, for 27/. Bs. figured m Swrrey Jlrdiaeoiogtcai 
Coflcch'oits, xxiii, is dated Michaelmas 23 Edward I, but was, as a matter of fact, paid in on the feast of 
St Hilary' T295 (E. 401/133)1 cp. in the same plate another Glamorgan tally for as/., paid m on 
ig March 1295 (same licceipt Roll^ Similarly a Glamorgan tally for iix. Sd., dated Michaelmas 

21 Edward 1 , is for an amount paid in jan. 1294 (E. 401/127). 

‘ See Receipt Roll 151 of 30/31 Edward I, where Ralph de Hengham pays four sums amounting 
to 666/. 13s. 4c/., one of whicli (3^. 6s. 8f/.| is stated to be de tenuim Samii Mifltaeiis proximo/idmo. 
One would like to see the tally for this. 
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invented to cover the facts as to the beginning and end of the yearly activities 
o the Exchequer; that body would itself describe the Michaelmas Term (for 

example) of 1273, 1274 ns de anno prints Jin kfitCj secnmio hicihiente} when head¬ 
ing Its rolls. 


The Dividenda Tally.* 


^ quite distinct variety of tally, our knowledge of which 
js derived from the Receipt Roll only; whose history we must accordingly 
investigate m further detail. This dhndenda must be distinguished from 
a document also known by that name which was no more than an indenture 
beginning with the words Hec est dividenda inters . . , The dividenda tally 
seems to apj^ar as early as 15 John;* certainly wc have it in the Pipe Roll 
of 22 Henry HI wdiere we are told that a long list of debts was paid in Lr duas 
■ ufC my attention called to it as a mysterious entiy dd in the 

onlhuddla^^*^^'*' Receipt Rolls: the extension is given us by the Statute 


'I'L ^ mdircctly one of the results of the legal reforms of Henry II. 

1 he I ipe Roll up to then had been a list of the debts and payments of people 
importance: but once the issue of Chancery writs to call cases into 
the Kings Court became common, the Pipe Roll was threatened with submer- 
sion by a flood ol small debts from small debtors for amercements, fines, and so 
iorth, and while the officials of the upper Exchequer were finding the difficulty 
oi adjusting their primitive machinery to changed conditions, those of tlie 
Receipt were being overwhelmed no less by the task of making out an ever- 
increasmg quantity ot tallies^" 

Ihe first attempt to meet this difficulty from the point of view of the audit 
wns to devolve upon the Sheriff the task of collection. Locally the result \ras 


«r/,W f- •'« rra.s. 

• note on p. 290 above. 

’ Ivxamptes will be found in E. ioj4j8^^ 

Receipt Roll 15641 in. 4^4 otHuts talee isie fach fucrant de 

RMsIHt IClo* Roll ■«., m. rp. 


in 2 


■ For Vorkshlre alone, and in r«spc« of amercements from a sineic Evrp the e:h.,4(r » ■ i 
John, ,;amIUes: andabon, too mom were retptired for individual p.7m?ms^'4''p?p" M46 
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to set up ultimately an elaborate sheriff's office with full machinery of private 
Receipt Rolls’ and private tallies:* centrally^ we get, from the first beginning 
of a regular class of Receipt Rolls, the many-columned Receipt * Roll contain¬ 
ing a certain number of groups of small receipts; for each of which groups the 
sheriff would receive one collective tally, which he had (morally) to split up 
among the debtors in the county, presumably by giving them private tallies of 
his own. The next development is the appearance of a single-column Receipt 
Roll * arranged under dates, in addition to the many-columned one : in these 
roils appears the entry per dd^ which continues till the year 12 Edward I.* Now 
if we turn from these to the many-columned rolls’* we find that these are 
changing their character and generally contain now only particulars of small 
debts. In other words, we have reached a system under which the single¬ 
column roll gives us all the receipts, the older form contributing the details of 
such of these as were dhidende* This older form is now known as Parikuie 
{diuersoTiwi) camliafunm or Roiulus de parfienliSf while the single-column roll is 
simply Rccepfa or Rohdus Recepie^ 

We have said that the Sheriff must have kept an elaborate system of 
records in his local office. In the next stage we find these, or fair copies of 
them, being utilized apparently to save tlie Exchequer the task of compilation. 
Tliis came as a result of the Statute of Rhuddlan in 12 Edward I;rather 
curiously, for though the desired result was attained—the submitting to the 
Exchequer by the sheriffs of proper lists of the debts they had collected—an 

’ For examples (which have survived to us as vouchers to accounts) see L. T. R. Misc. Rolls 
5/6B to 70 and E. 101 (R. R. Accounts) 505/IS, 

* Sec the statute of Rhuddlan, quoted above. 

* Cp. Receipt Roll 4, of 5 Henr)' III. In Receipt Roll 5 w’e hav-e a marginal De i/inerel/.deBurgo 
fo/ales, which shows how'close was the connexion of these rolls svith the needs of the Ripe Roll: on the 
oUter hand the double character of the Receipt Roll (show^ing receipts issued to small debtors through 
the Sherifl) is well illustrated by the form of (e.g.) E. 40i/'ii a, which may be contrasted with that 
of 3 B. 

* e.g. Receipt Rolls ta, 13, 15, and 17 of the years at to 30 Henry H[. 

Or /cr rfiwitT, fret diuiWfmf, per p<trticH(n$^ 

* Receipt Roll 103. 

’ Receipt Rolls 22, 53, 54, all drta 38 Henry III. 

* Thus on Receipt Roll 76 we get, under Wiltshire, a list of small debts amounting to 46/, and 

T mark paid by Hildebrand de London : in Receipt s,\mp\y de Hyldcbrattiio de London' 

vkecomiie ^hj\ li. j. marc’, per dtf. Cp. the case of Thomas de Normanville’s payments of 6oof. and 
aoo/. in Receipt Roll 88 and the long list of debts to his name in Receipt Roll 87. Note that the Receipt 
Rolls were kept normally in triplicate and that only the Treasurer's roll can be relied on for the 
n'^notc. The dmdenda habit spread also to the Jewish Receipt Rolls ie. g. no, 1579). V'ery good 
examples trill be found in Receipt Rolls 96 and 97. 

* See Appendix II. 

See passage quoted above. 
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additional and unforeseen effect was the disappearance of the dhmknde ; ' and 
with this went also the abolition of the many-columned Receipt Roll.* 

The new records, compiled in the SherifiTs offices, which now make a brief 
appearance, are called Pittlicide iotules cipixrckdes (i. e. particulars of wholly anfl 
partially paid debts) and seventeen of them have sur\dved in the class of K. R. 
Sherifls Accounts.* In these the iitllte dwideude are replaced by tallies di^ 
debithpinrium^ of which we have here (pi lxii, nos. 4-7) some illustrations, sitow- 
inir slight varieties of phrase: debiih pluriitm (in the abbreviation deU pit(r\ as 
a lule) \vas the final form, and many of our tallies bear that inscription. In one 

roll ‘ which has survived we see the substitution of these for the out-of-date 
dhidckide. 

The period covered by the rolls is veiy- short—probably 1284 to 1287,* 
during which time we find on the Receipt Rolls * marginal notes of shie iaiihi 
(generally struck through at a later stage) which seem . to indicate the process 
ol transition. What happened after 1287 ? Within a few years the .Sheriff was 
keeping for himselt a definite roll de debitis plurium^ a type of which frag¬ 
mentary’^ remains hav^e recently come to light: and this may probably be 
regarded as a final form. At the centre, the principle of the Sheriff's 
responsibility for stnall debts had been recognized in theory at the Exchequer 
of Audit " as well as that of Receipt. Gradually the result was felt in practice; 
m time the rule became universal of omitting the long lists of names from the 
Pipe Roll as they were omitted from the Receipt Roll and a regular system of 
Estreats—lists of debtors of the Crown extracted from the Records of the 
\ arious Courts -took their place. But with this we arc not concerned: we need 
only note that the Receipt Roll and the Tally now reached their final form — 
saving always the later pro and sol additions. 


* I have found no more of them on the Receipt RoU after i6 Edward I 

* The last is one of 15 Edward 1 -E, .pi/iog, wliicli is called Rotulm payemlh 

(omtiaUtum tk dtbtUs. pur ; it has marginals, tataks as well as tarciaks—^n important coint since 
it foreshadows the later Sheriffs" accounts- r ^ 

= Nos. 8/1 to 3 and 5 ; ^; ^73 to 5; 29/7 and 8: 39/2 and 3; 4 1/2 and 3 : 4^/2 ; 46/15 and 47/8. 
In no. 0/2 we have one tally de del/dis pfiirimtt for the /otaks {^6 items) and one for ilie Aania/es fj). 

* t""'^ Receipt Roll 97, where dd entries arc struclc through and de debifis drNeinonirri 
and Aabetjakiam added later; but see more particularly Exch. of Receipt Miscellanea a roll 

Edward I. called J?o/uIt€s duadcruianm^ in which we see numerous olfictaJs sheriffs or 
toll®, all of whom appear to have held office before the statute (lae,). receive new tallies for ’old. 
Cpa the 7 rt//ir Infwvaf^ Roll (Receipt Roll 1756)* 

* At the outside 1280 to 1287. 

’ 'Tt this inscription appears also on 

Receipt Rolls of an earlier date (nos. 14 and 15 of 26 and 27 Henry lllj. ^ 

■ Cp. the Ordinances dr sta/n Scoeearii on Patent Roll 54 Henry HI, m. 22, 
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Two Smai.i, New Points. 

Two small new points remain to be considered—the entries ift' cotUm and 
de cnmenth talliannH on the Receipt Rolls. The first appears in the earliest 
of the Receipt Rolls ’ and simply marks an attempt to save time by addin 
a subsequent payment to an entry already complete.- There is a fair presump¬ 
tion that the original tally would be taken back and altered. The second is 
more complicated. It occurs quite fretiucntly in the Receipt Rolls of Henry 
III and Edward I. being substituted, opposite the name of a county, for the 
normal entry of the name and payment of an accountant. We have generally 
but sometimes the amount varying from a halfpenny * upwards. 
Occasionally the number of tallies altered is mentioned. The natural explana¬ 
tion would be that in some way this is connected with the payment of blanching 
money," but the largeness of some of the amounts* makes this difficult, and besides 
the usage occurs in connexion with amounts which would not be subject to 
blanching.^ It occurs sometimes so frequently" that we can hardly put it down 
to a correction by the Exchequer of its previous arithmetic. Perhaps the 
explanation given above of the phrase de eodem is correct for this also and we 
have here merely a slipshod method, due to pressure of business, which dis¬ 
appeared after the reforms following on the Statute of Rliuddlan. Thencefor¬ 
ward we can safely rely on a normal equation between the number of tallies 
struck and entries made on the Receipt RoIL 

Assignments, 

We cannot here go deeply into the matter of assignments; indeed it is, as 
has been said, an Economists subject But as the matter was first put forward, 
at any rate with emphasis, in my previous papers, it maybe permissible here to 
outline some of the problems; one or two of them, also, are largely matters of 
billy technique, 

’ Nos. I and 2; and in the Northampton Donitm (E. 

* I'hus in Receipt Roll i we have after an entry in ordinary form the addition De cadent .myl j. 
Jn mdem (altia, 

■' It has been noted in the forms a'etmnhX cremath, iitervtwnft^, anti ittcraiteuh. A parallel, but 
more exact, method, where we are told the exact sum which has been added to a specific ento'. will be 
found under Notts, and Derby m Receipt Roll ii7of ig Edward 1, at the end of the oeriod here 
treated. 

' Under Dorset in Receipt Roll 44 of 45 Henry III. 

* Above, pp. 295, 296, * ^-S- U'lder Suffolk, Receipt Roll 19. 

^ De Jttdcts de Stam/otd: Receipt Roll 12 of 21 Henry Ilf. 

' Fifteen times in Receipt Roll 12 of 21 Henry HI. 

* See above, p. 298. The entry has practically disappeared from the Receipt Roll by 13 Edward I. 
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30^ 


Development of ihe Fmctke, 

Assignment, or anticipation of the Crown Revenue, was practised as early 
as the reign of Henry' II, as I have pointed out in an article on a Flemish 
money-lender, William Cade, of that period. The King borrowed from Cade 
(and by the way a private tally may well have figured at this stage') and repaid 
him by authorizing him to draw on Royal debtors in the Counties; the 
authority being probably always a writ to the debtor. Professor Willard,’ who 
furnished me with much illustration of this point on a previous occasion,* has 
lately worked out * the more fully developed system of the early fourteenth 
century in connexion with payments made by the Collectors of 1 axation,* 
showing three stages In the first of these a writ, whether under the Great or 
Privy Seal or out of the Exchequer, ordered the payment, directing the 
Collectors to take letters patent of receipt; in the second stage they were 
ordered to take letters patent on surrender of which the Exchequer would lev'y 
a tally lor them ; and in the third they were ordered to pay, taking in exchange 
a tally wliich had already been levied at the Exchequer and entered on the 
Receipt Roll under tlie same date as that of the writ sent to the Collectors and 
had also under that date been entei'ed on the Issue Roll 

Note that in all these processes the writ or letter as well as the tally played 
a part,'* 'Ihe final stage would be reached when the writ dropped out. It is 
not perhaps inappropriate to recall here that we are working up a state of 
affairs when practically all payments will be made by assignment and the 
number of tallies so issued will be so large as to compel the conclusion that 
private firms must have undertaken the discounting of them ; which (since vv'e 
must suppose they exacted a consideration) gives us of course a starting-point 
for very wide deductions as to the state of tlie Public Credit, 


Assignment ami the IVaydrobe. 

venture on another illustration. Professor Tout has suggested that the 
practice of the Wardrobe was responsible for the origin of assignments by 


L- L f ^ ^ original bonds of Cade’s oilier debtors liave sun'ived 

which I hope later to publish; but it appears from the roll that, instead of such parchment documents' 
ht; someumes used tallies. ’ 

* I^eAin^, x\\% p, fig, 

quoted^""^^^ Society, xviii, Surr^ Ta:tafw,i FUttnis, Introduction, p. .^v, and documtnts 

* Another good exajTM>le for working is furnislied by K. R. Subsidies 161/B. an account oftho 

l^hclSceipf RoHs*^^^ Oxfordshire in 30 Edward 1, which should bo worked in conjunction with 

* In 13 Edwartl II the amounts paid out by Collectors on a writ are respited because thev have 
not yet received their tallies, the Treasurer being away (L. 1 '. R, Memoranda Roll 90, m. 146). ^ 
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tally; and since one of the earliest beginnings of what is afterwards the pro 
entry in the Receipt Roll is the appearance of the word GunT (for Gunicrohii) 
in that position he has attributed to the Wardrobc^s activities the inauguration 
ol the system. Examination of the documents,' however, during (e,g,) the last 
years of Edward I, 'vill show that this Ganf must not be taken as marking an 
assignment of revenue to the Wardrobe : rather the Exchcc]tier was here recog¬ 
nizing the f(ui accomhlL 

What happeneci was this. The Wardrobe armed with the power of buying 
Jtcccssiiries one of its officials, who obtained what lie required from X, say in 
January, giving a chit or private tally in exchange for the value—say twenty 
marks: X, if this was not a Wardrobe Mila in the strict sense, presently 
exchanged it for one, and,armed with this bilh, approached (say in March of the 
same year; but probably it was often much later) the Exchequer of Receipt. 

As the Wardrobe had a general writ upon the Receipt for perhaps 10,000/,, 
that body would debit twenty marks to it upon the Issue Roll, describing this 
as paid per manus A'. It might choose to pay cash, in v'hich case there would 
be no entry on the Receipt Roll: if, however, the method of assignment was to 
be used, as, of course, it might quite well be, twenty marks would be credited to 
some Accountant on the Receipt Roll, a note Garif written in the margin of 
that Record, and the tally for the amount handed to X, Note that under tiiis 
arrangement the date of the Receipt and Issue Roll entries would be after 
that of the Wardrobe Mlla \ and long after that of the Wardrobe's general 
writ for io,cxx>/. This fact, of course, strengthens the case for tlie indejiendence 
of the Wardrobe, which clearly had no hesitation in incurring the liability first 
and authorizing payment out of the money due to it at tlie Exchequer after¬ 
wards; but the peculiarities of the procedure have nothing directly to do with 
the starting or encouraging of the assignment method of paying; which was 
being used in plenty of cases* which had not the Card' or any similar note 
against them in the Receipt Roll 

It is to be observed, by the way, that the political significance of the com¬ 
parative positions of Wardrobe and Exchequer may very easily be exaggerated. 
In any time of war the department which deals with Munitions will inevitably 
escape from control by the department of pure Finance; and with equal 
inevitability, so soon as a suspension or end of hostilities comes about, the 
Financial Department will be found taking control again and trying retro¬ 
spectively to straighten things out. We need not necessarily assume a violent 
antagonism between the two; but only that Supplies could not wait upon 

* Cp., e.g.. Receipt Roll 1660 and Issue Roll 112. 

* See Issue Rolls 54, 57, and 59, and Receipt Rolls 94, tio, and ns (16 18 Edward I) for some 
examples. 

vot. Lxxiv. R r 
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Arithmetic, nor even upon the expert's evidence as to available resources, 
In point of fact the origins of Assignment go deeper than Wardrobe procedure i 
apart from the primary reason (the need to anticipate revenue), difficulties of 
coinage, of transport, and of the machinery of local Administration have probably 
far more to do with it, i j 

I'Hrthc^ Quest ions concent tug ^tssignmenis. 

lo other matters concerning Assignment we must not devote more than 
a passing mention. The method, viewed the naturally simple and straight* 
forward character of the Receipt Roll, led to endless confusion: to cancellation 
of entries when assignments had gone wrong, replacement of them by other 
entries, additions of notes of subsequent payment to rolls of an earlier date, and 
so forth: even when the clerks were careful it was a clumsy affair; and when 
they were not' the complications almost defy elucidation. The method of 
‘squaring'a muddle by means of a fictitious loan has been alluded to in an 
earlier paper: but to this has to be added the possibility of loans that were 
genuine* being mixed in with the fictitious; not to mention a pu;;zling series, 
recently noted, where loans were apparently made in the morning and paid offi 
m the evening or on the next day;" loans, too. by small officiais and other 
unexpected people. The solemn use of a clumsy machinery for purely book¬ 
keeping jiurposes is perhaps seen at its best w'hen we get the assignment of 
a tally for the benefit of the person supposed to he making the payment: * there 
IS humour also m the case where on the same date two different authorities ‘ 
assign the same debt to different people. 


Later Exchequer Tallies. 

r 1 recently come to hand concerning late tallies which shed 

light on the continuation of the medieval practice into modern times, in the 

o Richard Jfi wkh Uie Issue Roll for the following year; co ilso 

° 39 of S I-Ienrj* IV, where cancelled assignmenis are not struck through, with Issue 

n Receipt Roll 6Q6of 2D Richard 11 under dale as August; cn the case orUenrv 

^ -f-f' I hT^e to'tS 

% fleno' VI) under date 12 October with Issue Roll 6g6 under date 

t Ii 1 ?’'^ problem may presently be worked out by Miss D M Broome 

«ho first noted as occurrence m the reign of Edward 111 ^ ' ^ ' 
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first place hvo fragments of Exchequer tallies have been discovered among the 
unsorted Miscellanea of the Exchequer. One of them is too small for any 
certain inference to be possible; but is probably part of an Exchequer tally 
(apparently a foil) of the fourteenth centur)'’. The other is much more interest¬ 
ing, being part of a foil of the Easter term of 8 James The Receipt Roll* 
gives us the complete description. 


W^iltcs* 


De Richardo Goddard nrmigero n«[M.T 

vicccomitc ibidem-Cliiij" ij’ viij' 

videlicet dc exittbus juratonim lvij'*viij* ij'^etde 
Remancntia compoti sut fiij" xvj" siiij' vj'' 


Watson ’ 


Enough of the tally remains to show (i) that there is no alteration in cutting 
conventions except that the l\ notch has already attained the wide modern 
shape: it had always tended to be made with one short and one long cut, though 
nothing is said of this in the Diahgus ; (2) that the day of the month is given as 
well as the term; (3) that, though the small amounts are written in, the total 
received is still expressed in notches only; (4) that the word sol is apparently 
not written on the tally; (5) that in all ordinaiy respects it conforms to our known 
rules and our inference that the foil reproduced the wording of the stock. 

The second point to be noticed is the interesting discovery at the Bank of 
England * of a number of late eighteenth-century tally stocks. Belonging to 
the period before 50,000/. was fixed as the maximum to be notched on any one 
tally, they attain to an enormous size, one being 8 ft. 6 in. long. They appar¬ 
ently remained at the Bank (i.e. were never returned to the Exchequer) because 
they record an uncompleted transaction, being receipts for part ot the original 
Government Debt,' wlucli, of course, has never been repaid 1 

A collection of rather dirty and illegible stocks of a very late date (some 
are actually of the year 1S26) exists at the Public Record Office and was alluded 
to in my former papers, A re-examination of these * has not yielded much ot 
importance. There are a number of fragments and over 160 complete stocks. 
The latter include twelve preser\^ed with draft accounts touching Gibraltar, to 


' This does something to fill a considei able gap. It has now been possible to examine in these 
papens Exchequer tallies of the early and late i3Lh centui^-, the early T7II1 century’, the early, 
middle, and late i8tb, and the ear^' 19th century. 

* E. 401/1367, under date 8 July. 

’ The Teller’s name; I do not think this ever appears on the tally: it is a modern device, 
the Tellers having become persons of importance, to put it in the roll. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. H. G. de Fraine for an opportunity to inspect these. He has published 
an account of them in Tht Ohi Lady of Threadnfidk Shtet, vol. ii, no. 13. 

The familiar 11,015,100/. of the Weekly Bank Return. 

* See list in Appendix I to this paper. 
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which they relate., for the years 1749-1760; twenty-eight with accounts of tax 
collecting in Berkshire, being almost’ the only ones marked with the name of 
a county and not A/ng/zi? Bnfanzim * (the modern equivalent of the medie^'al 
Aztgiia on tallies of a non-local character): a few relating to Civdl List accounts 
of the earlier part of George I IPs reign and still dated by the regnal year (an 
old fashion which seems to have been superseded by the use of the month and 
year date about 1802); > two having an established connexion with proceedings* 
in the Land Revenue Department; and a quantity of early nineteenth-century 
tallies relating mostly to a few matters only, such as Excise, the sale of 
Exchequer Bills, the Civil List. Naval Works at Leith, and Conscience Money ' 
paid on various accounts. In addition to the points noted, they serve to establish 
the fact that and the date were written in after the notching but before the 
splitting; that the shilling notch had now grown to the sizQ of the original 
pound and more, the pound (as we saw in the case of the Jacobean foil abo\'e) 
being distinguished only by the uneven length of its cuts; that a farthing 
might appear in accounts and not on the talliesthat the word so/* was some¬ 
times omitted on the late tally; that the space for pence was not left blank 
when no pennies were to be cut; and that in other respects the mles of cutting 
were singularly close to the original medieval,* A late tally for one penny is 
curious because of its size, I'his and other typical specimens may be seen in 
the Public Record Office Museum,*' A tally with the amounts written in beside 
the notches is probably a freak. 

The provenance of these late Exchequer Tallies is doubtful: in the case of 
a few there are, as has Ijeen seen, some indications; but it is possible that the 
collection as it stands has been made up from several smaller ones. Clearly 
they represent, like the earlier examples, exceptional cases: otherwise we sliould 
have had foils, or foils and stocks, not stocks only 


* One for Rutland is practically complete, and there are a few other fragments. 

fie or two of the collodion $liow a variant of this— 

^ At which date a similar change may be noted in the Receipt Books, 

* Revenue of Leases on Crown property, 

/)' / remarkable for having an inscription which begins 

i^ J, Akock and then drops into English, the details of conscience money paid to the late Wilham 
ritt tin one from Ammrfi h^mEr r^i- si*.. w .1 . 



abnormality is the use of an inscription beginning Df ff^zunta ... 


* « q««ed. Chisholm, by the way, appears to have had a foil before him when he wrote. 

® sp*=<^™ens of metlieval private tallies, to which it is honed 

later to add some of the medieval Exchequer ones, ^ 
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—Since the above W£is written my attention has been called to yet 
another Exchequer Treatise, written by William Lowndes in 1691 and now 
amonfj the Lowndes papers at the Public Record Office.’ It resembles others 
of the^eventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but throws some fresh light on the 
practice of his time with regard to iXssignment 1 allies. 

Later History of the Receipt Rolls and Books. 

It is impossible here to investigate this matter in any detail, but for com¬ 
pleteness it may be worth while to mention that since my earlier papers were 
written it has been possible to work out to some extent * the highly complicated 
adventures of the Receipt Rolls (which we have had occasion to quote so freely) 
and Issue Rolls. The splitting up of their series, their re-union, the division of 
a triplicate series into an uninfelligible duplicate one in modern times, and so 
forth, with some account of alterations in administration made in the time of 
the Tudors, are matters of real importance because they often affect inter¬ 
pretation. 

The last Receipt Roll is for Michaelmas Term 22 George 111 ; the Receipt 
Book, which had grown up beside it, went on to the end of tlie old Exchequer 
system in 1834. Tally-making, it will be recalled, ceased in 1826.’ 

Miscellanea. 

Before leaving the Exchequer Tally, we must mention what may be called 
the Miscellanea of the subject—notes which have accrued from time to time 
from various sources and will presumably go on accruing: information as to 
the writing of tallies;" new examples of attempts at forging" them, and what 
befell the offenders; fresh illustration of what occurred when a tally was lost or 

' T, 48,'i6. I have to thank Mr. R. 1 ). Richards for the reference. 

* See Appendix V' to inv of ytvtfuvt j 4 tinntiis/totton (Clarendcm Press, 

* Recently I have discovered some examples of the ‘indented cheque receipt’ which was 
substituted for the tally in 1826: they will be found in E. 181/go, 

^ Notes like the following (from Receipt Roll iT9,of Edward I) are probably not uncommon, 
/ife Radufphts tie Matifon’(feriats ffosnim fo/ia»nis (ft Tite/ord' serfhtre fd/fias . . . qiiitnikhts 

ttofninus/uit htfnfws. The serffi/or taf/iantm, becoming a regular official, subsequently blossoms into 
the Auditor of the Receipt, an important person under the Tudors and later, 

« e.g, L,T. R. Mem. Roll 109 <ii Edward Illj, m. 15; in 5,6 Edward 1 tve have a description of 
how the tallies necessary for a sheriff's accounting could not be found in spite of much searching; 
how they were innovated, so as not to delay the account, and then ctisu((fUtf^ found again in their 
proper place: and how the Barons of the Exchequer /luiusmodi viKMoonfm cf fransfacionem faUianifn 
st4S^cfas habfHks ei shthttu*ii hide nusfkauks arrested William de Bradecote, one of the Chamber- 
bins of the Receipt (Anc. Corr. 17/14 ani' Edward I, m. 3 ^/|. 1 am indebted for 

one of these references, and for some others, to Mr, K. J. VVbitw'ell. 
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mislaid,’ or bavinbeen mislaid was found again; cases of the emendation of 
tallies;* curious points of procedure > (including the treatment of the apposite 
clerks) when an accountant in the fiftecntli century was getting Iiis tallies 
through, and the like. All these are interesting, occasionally illuminating; 
and perhaps 1 may ^^enture to say that I am always glad to hear of them, for 
their appearance is sporadic and cannot be predicted. In concluding this part 
of the subject we may comment on the lack of evidence of any parallel develop¬ 
ment of the tally outside this country. That is very curious, and, considering the 
importance ol the tally in Pmgland, even confirmation of its unimportance else¬ 
where would be of value. 


liftroditctoryK 


Private Tali-ihs, 


In my former paper I utilized veiy few private tallies and rather came to 
the conclusion that the subject was not one on which very many definite deduc¬ 
tions could attempted. At the time, the largest file of such tallies with which 
I vi'as acquainted was one of fourteen, some of them fragmentary. After mv' 
subsequent supplementary notes and in time only for a brief postscript I heard 
of a file of twenty-seven ; and had since then wondered from time to time, rather 
regretfully, whether some attempt at an analysis of them was not desirable- 
some effort to establish for ourselves what in the case of tlie Exchequer 'I'allies 
is given us by the Diahgm. The matter was clinched by the quite recent 
discovery, during the examination of hitherto unsorted Miscellanea at the 
Public Record Office, of three bags of the fourteenth century containing' 
between them nearly 140 private tallies and fragments. As the matter stands 
at present I ha\'e been al>le thus to examine and classify nearly 350 separate 


u ■ 14 Edward 1. p. 384 ; Ryley, Madia, 450; Hat. Par/, i, p. 317 ; 

Receipt Rol! ^5 (ii Ldward jV}, under date October ; i/n't/, 913, under date 2 March, corUiinioK 
a noie of the elaborate precautions in case certain tallies, lost and innovated, should subsequently 
found; and so forth. A writ ordering the arrangrmenus for * innovations ’ will be found on 
Receipt IJolt 17^. m. i r/j Ca/. 0/Close Rolls, raSe, p. 3^, The Re,/ Book, p. 973. quoting 

Memoranda says the Chamberlains might make no charge for searching for lost tallies ■ 

cpi Lai. Close Rolls, 12781 p. 487: but see note 3 below. * 

See Tallte Jnttovafe Roll (Receipt Roll 1761), temf>, Edward II. 

ad portam Wtslm* pro dtrids Camemrii Statcadi scrulanfibm in ks Joyles ... MSS, 
Lord pe Lisle and Dudley, 1, 211 (c. 14601—3 reference for which I have to thank Mr-C^L, Kinesford. 

subject of an Eschequer poem printed not long since by Professor Mask ins 
and Mra. George (£. //. J?, xxxvi, p. 58). I hazard the suggestion that at Westminster Gate there 
was a place of umertainment. which would give jwint to a line in liie poem \ibiii, 65J. Compare also 
Chancery Mjscdianea 34/x/ioL itiHic 
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tallies and fragments,* dating from the reigns of Henry HI, Edward 1 , Edward 
II, and Edward HI, with three of Richard ITs reign, one of Henry V's, and one 
or two of later date. Most are from the reign of Edward III, round about 
1350, but a reasonable proportion (about eighty) are of the earlier dates and 
clearly some more definite views should be possible. 

Source of our Collections, 

Thirty-three different tallies or sets of tallies are described in Appendix 11 
to this paper. Of these some are disconnected ones. In the case of those from 
the Record Office" it is possible to make some guess at their provenance and 
the official connexions which may have brought them there; but those from the 
British Museum * are more genuinely isolated. 

More satisfactory specimens are the tallies which arc preserved in con¬ 
temporary bags of leather (pi. LXiii) or sacking * (pis. LXtv and lxv), having 
writing upon them, and are themselves as a nile on their original twisted parch¬ 
ment filing strings,^ perhaps with a descriptive parchment label in addition (pis. 
Lxivand i.xvi). These labels and writing on the sacks arc nearly all. unfortunately, 
rather difficult to read; but they give us clues as to the nature of the tallies, the 
reason for their preser\'ation, and their approximate dates. Thus the largest 
sack *(pl. LXiv) has a label which conveys to us that it has to do with the accounts 
of... de Manton’, Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe. This cannot be Richard de 
Manton’, cofferer of the W^ardrobe in the reign of Edward I, for so far as we 
know he never attained to the higher office; and wc must accordingly relate it 
to William de Manton' who was keeper about 35 Edward III; a date which 
the tallies found in the bag, and presumably belonging to it, at least do nothing 
to contradict, while one of them actually supports it" One of the parchment 
labels' (pi Lxvji) tells us the number, date, subject and amounts of the tallies; 

' See list in Appendix III, Since this paper w-as read llie number has been swelled by the dis¬ 
covery of another file of sixteen private tally foils. As they do not introduce any modification of what 
I had already deduced from the others, 1 have added them under sub-numbers in the Appendix to save 
alteration of the numbers cited at numerous points in the text and foot-nctes, 

- Nos. I and 2, 3-6, 229 and 332, 

^ Nos. i?o, 217,226, 231. 

• Nos, 29-31: 73-143 and probably 144 169; i7r“20i and probably 202-216; 218-224. These 
arc in two sacks with contemporary parchment labels attached and three leather bags, of which two 
are particularly fine specimens in white leather. 

* Most of those enumerated in note 3 above ; also nos. 32 -45' 

■ Containing eight origina! files and a number of loose tallies and fragments: this is C. 101/678/2. 
Two large leather bags are related respectively to the accounts of 1 homas de Chubham sheriff 
of [EJssex in xxxlj. and xxxiij. (Edward 11 IJ and to those of Nicholas Raunche, reeve of Estwod\ 

’ No. 92. 

■ Attached to nrw. 32-45. 
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In isto filacio sunt decern et quatuor tallie de vmo capto ad expensas dominf Edwardi 
Principis VVallie Annis regni regis Edwardi filii Regis Henrici xx)" xxltj'- xxiii]'“ et 
xxv'“"Coiitinenlcs viginti duas libras et duodecim denarios Item in isto filacio sunt 
noucm tallie conlincntcs scptem libras ct sexdceim denarios debitos pro . . . dc annis 
predictis. 

Other labels' are similar though not so full of detail 

Ihircily, we have the tallies which are actually presented with the 
accounts to which they belong/ giving us invaluable information. Among 
these “ I liave been so fortunate as to find some foils and stocks preser\'‘ed 
together; which, as will be seen below, has made it possible to clear up several 
diificulties. The first collection is in Exchequer Accounts 3bi/2j,' where we 
have Rolls and Counter-Rolls of Accounts, two sets of Tallies (stocks and foils) 
corresponding with the writings of the two accountants, and the original canvas 
sack (pi. Lxv). 

Lastly, it is to be obsen'ed that our Tallies come from widely separated 
districts. Even among the Tallies found in the Manton sack a number of 
different counties are represented as well as a number of different hands. 

Use ami huporimtee of the Prhate Taiiy. 

In the firet place we have to note the extreme popularity of the pri\^ate 
tally, A curious example of the everyday nature of tally-cutting as a practice 
is furnished by an inquisition' of the thirteenth century which tells us, without 
thinking it necessary to give any elaborate explanation, that two men, Henry 
and Walter, were lifting a table in the hall of William de Furnivall at Wytstan, 
and Hugh de Chertevill, William's servant, was making tallies, holding his 
knife upright in his hand. Walter stumbled and fell on the knife—hence the 
inquisition ; for us, the stoiy^ is interesting for the suggestion it makes that an 
ordinary piece of stock work about the house would be the making, from time 
to time, of a bundle of tallies, perhaps even the splitting of them, ready for the 
use of the reeve or other official of the estate when he made his rounds. In 
this connexion we may note the numberof tallies in our present collection (loper 
cent.) which have the inscription roughly scratched on them,' with very often 

’ Aluched lo iios, 73-83; 171-187; 188-201; 218-224: ihe last-Ramed is inscribed Ta/he 
rrst ruandf sufifr wmpoUmi Nidiotai pnposift de EsltHfxt anno xxKiup 

Nos, 7-12; 19-24 : 25 and 26; 27 and 28; 46-72; 225; 230. 

^ Nos. 7-12 and 46 72 j see also nos. 218-224. 

’ Nos. 46-72. Note that the fashion of cutting the tallies also differs, one set heinir abnormal 
Exchequer fashion. ** ' 

* Sec Caktidar 0/ Misceiiattfotis Ittqmsittons, i. no. 2169. 

* Examples of scratching wiUiout ink are nos. 73-81; 83: see pi. lxvi. 
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an ink inscription written In afterwards.' Another small indication is the 
spelling of the word tally in Latin ‘—clearly it is treated as if it were a ver¬ 
nacular word Latinized; and yet another is the tact (prov^eci by the large square 
holes they were able to punch in them) that medieval folk must have used the 
wood green. 

Nor are copious references to the use of tallies lacking. Money-lenders, 
we know, habitually used them from the earliest times'’■—the Jewish Plea Roll 
is full of references to them; and other passages^ make it clear that the tally 
was a most ordinary accom pan inrent of all kinds of business. We note too that 
it was a general custom * at one time lor the Crown, in making an order for the 
delivery of timber out of a Royal forest, to specify that a tally siiould Ijc made 
between the forester and the recipient. I he general use of tallies was, as we 
have seen, definitely recognized by the Central Administration, and on occasion 
regularized, in connexion \rath the collection of the King’s revenue 1 >y sub¬ 
ordinate officials ; both by statute'’ and by special arrangement made from time 

The use of private tallies was, in fact, fairly universal in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. When this popularity began and when it waned it is more 
difficult to say. We know that it lias not entirely disappearefl even in our own 
time - but on the other hand we may safely conjecture that it began to give way 
before the more finished form of a parchment or paper receipt such as we find 
mixed with wooden tallies serving the same object on some oi our files * (pi. 
] x%ui), at a date a good deal earlier than was the case at the Exchequer ; where, 
whatever the officials might say* as to its necessity for the safety of the Kings 
revenue, a good deal of the tally’s popularity was based on the vested interests 
of the people who made it. We must not press unduly any inlerence from the 
lack of examples of the private tally after the fourteenth century, and the 
examples given above of its mixture with parchment receipts is perhaps a little 


* The ink in some cases has run into the scratches, _ 

» Tti/ea, Mrd, iaiia, Hiifta, fatT, all api>ear ; even the Exchequer’s s|KllLng is uncertain. 

» Cp. the case of William Cade, titup. Henry II, already quoted : and see the Jewish 1 lea Kolls, 
A Jewish money-lender’s tally Is shown in the lower right-hand comer of pL iJtyii. 

* e. g. Curia Regis Roll 26, m, 4, in an action over ihe sale of some salmon, lUtin pyatUictt 

* Numerous examples will be found in the Record Office volumes of Uoms Rffth, Heniy 111 
|e. g. 22 Henry U I, p. 28, which mentions taDy and counter-tallyj and some later. 

« Stat. of Westm. 3 Edw. !, C 19, yiseoit/es/aceni fnz rcaux q it pdfntni fti iMtf 

fe AVv I we have dealt above with the statute of Rhuddian fi2 Edw. I), ^ 

' For documents touching inquiry as to Sheriff's Tallies which were out m the country see, 
K R, Miscellanea, =4/17/3 and K. R, Sheriff s Accounts. 3,-^3 and 3.3, 

” Nos. 25 and =6: cp. nos. 188 aoi. 

Cf. the J 7th cent, treatise quoted in PrtKeetfitiffs, xxv, p. 31. 


e.g- 


VOl- LXXIV. 


s s 
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early ; but we may conjecture a zenith of popularity in the late thirteenth ami 
early fourteenth centuries and imagine that about the 3'ear 1350 old-fashioned 
officials would be grumbling that in their day the scratch of a knife on a slip of 
hazel was good enough for any man, but nowadays every^ knave who sold a few 
oats for the kings service must have parchment and ink and wax to content 
him. It is at least noteworthy that only two tallies ‘ with an English inscription 
have so far come to light. 

The matter is really worth study, for wc have here, if wc can establish the 
existence of a widespread system, a piece of the scattered and obscure, but 
valuable, evidence* for the activities, capabilities and fashions of a very impor¬ 
tant person, the /akffs iitkratits, the man of education who was not a cleric 
The existence of a large body of such men, equipped as we know they must 
have been with what we should now call a commercial education of quite con¬ 
siderable range and finish, has a significance for the student of popular educa¬ 
tion and all it implies, which gives a value to any fresh addition to our 
knowledge on the subject. 

Stock amt Foil, Debtor amt Crcttitor, 

With that preface we may turn to practical points concerning the private 
tally; which are many. The first which comes to mind is that of the connexion, 
if any, between the relation of stock and foil on the one hand and that of debtor 
and creditor in the transaction on the other. From this point of view it is to be 
noted that a large number of our private tallies are tor goods (grain, forage,&c,) 
supplied for the King’s needs; and since the persons who caused their preserva¬ 
tion were Royal Officials, accounting at the Exchequer, we may take it that 
tallies represented commodities collected by those officials from the other persons 
named; whose claims for payment, for which these tallies were vouchers, the 
Exchequer, through the Officials, had met or was presently to meet, Now, in 
all but a few special cases it is the foil that is thus preseiwed ’ and wc are there¬ 
fore entitled to argue that frequently, at any rate in the thirteenth and four- 

' Nos, 231, 333. One would not, of course, expect English on early tallies. 

- Other sections of the evidence are furnished by exanimation of the methods of the men who 
compiled the enormous mass of private Court Rolls, Accounts and Deeds of which a relatively small 
part has been preser\'«l to us ; together with Public Records of such a demonstrably local provenance 
as Sheriffs’ Accounts, Inquisitions, and Assessments for Taxation. The wide distribution of know¬ 
ledge of the elaborate rules for compiling such documents has not been sufficiently appreciated. 

* The reason for the additional preservation of the slocks in a few cases ^Appendix Ill, nos. 7-ia 
46 73) may be sought in the Accoimts to which they belong: it naturally implies that they have 
been audited. Here we have only to lake advantage of what ts (it will he seen} a very lucky accident. 
We have altogether 3+ stocks out of 248 examples. 
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teenth centuries, private tallying followed the Exchequer rule by which the 
payer took the stock and the receiver the foil. The suggestion is supported by 
cases (e.g no. 25) where we have both parties mentioned in the wording; and 
there is nothing anywhere to contradict it. It is to be remembered that in 
the case of the Exchequer Tallies the preservation of our collection of stocks is 
due to pure accident; but for the lire of 1S34 we should have had a collection 
of matched foils and stocks (since the Exchccjuer exacted a I'cturn of the latter 
at Audit), plus some extra foils, these licing the part which remained in the 
Exchequer’s possession throughout. 

Shape 0/ the Private Tally, 

d'he distinguishing marks of the 'I'ally’s shape arc four. Eirst is the /act 
that the complete tally is fornted of two parts of uneven size by having a cut 
made half through its thickness (generally at a distance of a quarter or a third 
of Its %vhole length from one end) and being split longitudinally from the other 
end down to this point: this characteristic is universal with English medieval 
'tallies both Exchequer and Private. Next we have the fashion of making the 
half-cut just described. 'I'liird is the fashion of trimming the end which is 
common to both .stock and foil (the trimming of the butt end of the stock has 
not been considered; as a matter of fact it seems to know no rule). Finally 
there is the question of the position of the writing — the question which of the 
two edges through which the split goes will be the upper and which the lower 
if wc hold the tally in a position for reading its inscription ; or, to put it in 
another way, whether the writing will run towards or away from the half-cut. 
In the case of Exchequer Tallies all these are matters of immutable rule. What 
of the IViv^ate Tally ? 




hvRmns THia wtav up 

OW FACE OF FOIL 


In Appendix 111 the shape of the Tally has been marked as N. (Normal), 
A. (Abnormal), S.A. (slightly Abnormal), and AE. (Abnoi mal: following Ex¬ 
chequer fashions), and it will be seen at once that there is a very’ great pre¬ 
ponderance of Normals—190 out of 248, not to mention t6 fragments. This 
‘ Normal' shape of the foil (as has been remarked, most of our specimens arc 
foils) is here illustrated. The writing is on the face (the unsplit side): the half- 
cut across the tally forms the left end of the toil and is distinguished not by its 
angle to the edges of the face but by Its angle to the horizontal plane, being 
sloped inwards from right to left: and the right-hand end is trimmed by a single 
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cut making an acute angle with the upper edge of the foil. Further, it is to be 
observed that of the Abnormals twenty-one are only slight variations, due prob¬ 
ably to carelessness or accident; ‘ twenty-eight show evidence of Exchequer 
influence in one point or another:* and only nine* are thoroughly abnormal. 
These figures are striking. 

S/tape ami Position of the Notches. 

In the matter of the shape of the notches we have once more a marked 
normality; they are of the shapes and sizes (whatever they may have been 
meant to indicate) which were in use at the Exchequer. Tims we have the 
halfpenny mark/ the penny mark, and the shilling and pound notches (see 
pis, LXin to i.xvn); and a smaller, but still decisive, quantity of 20/. notches® 
<pL Lxv), We have also the usual halves, but in addition a habit of halving 
the shilling mark, wliich is not done at the Exchequer but which is so common “ 
in private tallies as to become a normality; in one case* it is used definitely for 
(id. in money. There is distinct trace of the larger i/. notch,* an exaggeration 
of the original one long and one short cut (examples on pi. lxv) ; but that is at 
most an antieijMtion of later Exchequer practice." Again.st these we iia\’’e to 
set only six cases where something like half a penny cut is used; and one 
absolute abnormal/* being a penny cut made obliquety across the tally edge. 

In the matter of the position of the notches we have no such attention to 
rule. In certain cases where only one denomination (money) is involved and 
where there is an approximation to Exchequer form we get some trace of the 
Exchequer system of position, but for the most part the use of upper or lower 
edge and the position of the notches on it seems to have been at the will of tlic 
clerks: largely, this would result from the habit of putting more than one 
transaction on to a single tally '* (note tlie uppermost file in pi. We must 

' Cp. no. ioa in the Appendix, a case where carelc^ cutting has made what shoititi have lieen 
the stock into the foil. 

* There are sonic whose resemblance to Exchequer Tallies is only belied by their woitling. 

Tlie first total shown in the list was 232; to which must be added the sixteen extra tallies 

mentioned above (p. 311, note 1). 

'• Appendix 111 , nos. 27, 229, and 230. 

* Nos. 46-57 : 227. 

* Nos.28, 74, 76. 78,81, III, M2, 115,118, 122, 133, 125,132. 133, 137, 140, 141, 142, 143, r75, J89, 
2ti, 212,215.216, 217. 

^ No. 229. 

* Nos. 19-24; 46-72; 218-224. 

* We have seen that it occurs in the Jacobean tally. 

Nos. 44, 112, tt5. 125,217, 239. No. 129. 

A remarkable example is no. 2^, where two distinct sums of mone}* are put on the same tally; 
but to pul on two or more commodities is cunnnon. 
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also note a tendency to reverse Exchequer practice by putting the smaller 
notches on the left of larger ones on the same edge. 

As to the meaning of the notches we shall have more to say later: but may 
remark here that when money is indicated tlie usual Exchequer senses are 
given to the different notches; and that there is even clear e vidence of their being 
used in the nearest possible sense when commodities are to be indicated^ a 
shilling being twelve times the penny cut and so forth.* Needless to say, the 
possibility of notches being used for varying purpose.s at once introduces an 
element of extreme uncertainty. 


IFniiug. 

Here a glance at the Appendix will show that we have anything but 
a steady Normal: nor, indeed, would it be reasonable to expect it. The use 
of the face of the tally is regular enough, cases * w'here this is left blank and all 
writing put upon the edges being probably due to accident or carelessness. 
Nor is the commoner practice of continuing the inscription Irom the face on to 
the lower edge^ very unreasonable: it is contrary to Exchequer practice, but 
then the Exchequer had always much the same thing to say and made tlie size 
of its tally accord. The use of the edge for a date or a place-name * or some 
special note"* is quite natural: and granted the use of notches for more than 
one denomination, and sometimes for more than one on the same tally, it is 
logical to write on the edge for the purpose of distinguishing groups of notches/ 
for that of giving the price or the commodit)' ■ (whichever is not expressed in 
notches), or even for that of making it quite clear wliat the notclies do mean * 
(.see pi. 1 -XV. and the tally across the lower part of pi. lxvu : edge inscriptions 
may also be seen in pi. lxiv). The last-mentioned information may equally 
well be given on the face/ indeed it is merely a continuation of that part of the 
writing. Similarly the edge writing may actually repeat the information given 
on the face.*'' 

’ Appendix III, nos. 62-66. There is also clear evidence of the penny cut being habitually used 
for bushels and the shilling notch for quarters (nos. lai, 125, 217). Note however no. 228, where the 
pound notch is clearly used for twenty units but a score notch is used not for twenty times this but for 
100 units. 

* Nos. 113. 123. 

» Nos. I, 13, (4, 15,23.25, 37, a8,96^ 127,226. 

* No. 137, 

* No. 2. 

^ Nos. 8 ; 11; 35-37: 44 t^ 3 : 9 =^: *=31 * 4 *- ' 4 ^; 2 ^ 2 - 

■ Nos. 87,88^, 97, tig. 

* Nos. 46-57 (money); 58-71 (minerals); 217 (grain). 

* Nos. I35-139» etc, Nos. g8. 100, 103, 104. 
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U^ording. 


in all tlii'i there is, it is true, a considerable falling^ off from the staid 
following; of w’hat appear to be well-known rules; but that is, in a way, the 
log'ical result of multiplying the meanings which may Ix' expressed by the 
notches: the Exchequer is onl)'better ofi because it had practically abolished 
payment in kind before the date when its tally forms grew fixed' But it is 
when we come to consider the actual wording that we get the widest differences. 
Our lable shows us seventeen distinct forms, without g'oing into the v^ariations 
produced by the presence or absence of edge writing: forms \vhich vary from 
the barest statement of a place-name to an elaborate explanation of the circum¬ 
stances and which may equally well be introduced by pro, contra or de. The 
situation is complicated by the fact that in a large number of cases ^ we hav'e 
an initial scratched* wording \v'hich is generally different, sometimes'' vorj'’ 
much so. from the inked inscription subsequently added (sec the uppermost 
tally in pi, ; that marked differences exist between tallies on the same file ‘ 
and even between some which appear to be in the same hand; and that later 
additions* to an original inked inscription are also not infrequent. 

On the othei hand we find that, of 17 forms, 14 are distributed between 
only 51 tallies, whereas out of a total of 185 tallies three forms appear in, 
respectively, S3, 3^ and iS cases. The first of these is the form (Contra (so and 
so) (such a thing); the second is the same, substituting pro for de\ and the 
third is the simplest form—-that which begins (and sometimes ends) with a name. 
Clearly we have a wide choice of wording's but a great preponderance in the 
popularity of Contra ; and this is well distributed over the whole collection and 
the whole period covered: several examples may be seen in the plates. 

AVith regard to contra I have to confess to an error in my first paper, vv'hcre 
1 assumed that it must mean against and conseciuently refer to the position of 
debtor and creditor. The discovety of three sets ‘ of tallies which include both 
stock and foil has proved not only that, contrary to the Exchequer custom, 
inscriptions on the two parts of the tally are not, or need not be, the same, but 
also that it is possible for contra to be used with the names of both parties to the 
transaction; implying a check on both rather than a debit on one. This gives 


’ Appendix 111 , tios. i^o; 175, 176; jj8: 180; 183; jgo, igt : 198; aqa; and eight rraements 
t^robably with the point of a knife. =* e. g. nos. 183, 19B, 202. 

* nos. 114-131- • i\o 5 .171-174 : 179 ; 185-187; t 95 ; aag. 

^ Nos.7-'I2; 46-72; 218-^. 

Nos. 46-73 afford particuiarlj good instances: the dlfSeulty of interpreting contra when we had 
only one part of Uie tally was mereased by the fact that the phrase dt . , , alt co tfctM' which 
Irccjiienlly follows it, might mean receipts by him or reccipts/iwii him. ' 
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us the further inference that in the large number of cases where we have a foil 
lettered conirn (so and so) de (such a commodity) this is the receiver's counter¬ 
foil to an acknowledgement of goods received from the person ‘against’ whom 
it purports to be: which takes us a long ^vay forward in the understanding of 
private tallies. 

Da/hig. 

It is remarkable how generally we have Ijeen able to diUc our tallies and 
how seldom this has been on information supplied directly Ijy the tally itself 
A large proportion give, it is true, some information, but comparatively few ^ of 
these go so far as to mention the King’s name; and only seven * give the 
exact date: the rest of them arc content with such phrases as tutfio ix\ It is true 
that in practically all the remainder we can get a probable date cither from 
the fact that dated and undated are filed together,® or that a file or sack has 
a label on it. But there is hardly any sign of a date, even in the most abbrevi¬ 
ated form, making a regular part of the inscription; much less is any regular 
position on the tally assigned to it, as was done at the Excliec[uer; and, as we 
have seen, in a single file some tallies may have it while others do not Clearly 
the tally-writer relied generally upon his memory, or upon the order or position 
in which he kept his tallies, to give them a date; clearly also he had little con¬ 
ception of a date as essential to authenticity. 

This may lead us on to the question of 

/tticrpndaiion. 

It is clear from what wc have said that the idea of the Piivate Tally 
as a thing to be read off by any one (in the way in which the Exchequer one can 
be read off) was by no means absolute, or even general. Private tallies, as 
we have them here, were very much things to be read in the light of a person’s 
own knowledge or of accounts to which they might be attached or of a label 
attached to them.* The consequence is that though amounts, as wc have seen, 
bear a pretty regular relation to the size of notches, once ’H'e ktt:nu whai demmina- 
iioii is being used, there are no cases where we can be sure of this from the 

’ Appendix Ill, tins, i : ig; 20; 22. 23; 25 28^ ge; 96: T19: 131; 213; 217; 233; 226; 229. 
23i>; Tlie habil of mentioning the King by his initial only, without any distinction, is of course not 
mfrequent in other locally made documents. 

* Jios. i; 92; 213: 236; 229, 230; 232. 

* Original files are nos. 32-45: 73 83:84 88:89-93; 94-Jor; 102 113; i£4-i3i; 132 139; i7[-i87; 
188-201,218-224. 

* Such as that which tdls that nos. 73-83 should amount to so much ; giving us the inference 
that tlic notches represent shillings and pence. 
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notches alone: nobody troubled to devise a system which would give us 
a dift'erencc between loads of hay and quarters of com—probably nobody could. 
There is a fair number of cases (much larger than is usually assumed) where 
the meaning of the notches is made clear by what is written on the tally; cither 
because the actual amount is given,' or because the wording makes it clear in 
other ways* (e.g. by using a phrase like de deHarU$)\ or because we act on 
inference, as for example when, price and commodity being lx)th named, we 
lind that the notches make an impossibly large number of bushels or an impos¬ 
sibly small number of pence. But there is also a considerable remainder 
where, in the absence of external evidence from accounts or a label, it is really 
impossible to settle the denomination of the notches with certainty—^good 
examples are those which come from the sack of the sheriff of Essex.* In fact 
while it is true, as we have seen, that the Lally-maker who puts more than one 
commodity on a tally will generally feel it wise to distinguish, by writing on 
the edge, the little pigs from the corn; while, also, there is a reasonable proba¬ 
bility that by a shilling notch and a penny cut he will usually mean to indicate 
f3, it is only on rare occasions that a meticulous official will think it necessary 
to make it clear to the outside world that he means thirteen pence and not 
thirteen piglets.* 

Coticlttsion, 

It would be unreasonable to expect private tallies to be governed by rules 
as fixed as the Exchequer ones; because the Exchequer (i) was dealing always 
with the same type of transaction in the same denomination (money) and (2) 
was a body of formalists: the antique cousueimio was, wc may guess, a fetish 
already at Westminster in the thirteenth century. Still we can get from Ex¬ 
chequer practice a standard of comparison. 

Let us summarize. The medieval Exchequer has absolute rules governing 
(1) the size of the tally ; (2) the use of stock and foil and their relative size; 
(3) the way in which the tally was cut half through and (q) at the right end; 
(5) the size and (6) the position of the notches; (7) the u-ay it was written on the 
face and (8) on the edge; (9) the form of wording employed, both on face and 
edge; and (10) the way in which it was split. The Private Tally-maker 
(allowing for abnormals) 

' Appendix III, tios. 1: 3q; 38; 46-57j 218-227 (money): ^ 5 ^ 125: 135-138; 141: 

217 (grain); 60-71 (tnincmls): 228 (^eep). 

Nos, 3-6: 16-24 1 27,28. 

’ Nos. 188-216, two files relating to hay and litter: cp. the preceding file (nos. 171-187) 
relating to oats. 

' No. TO], 
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((?) Agrees with the Exchequer in having rules for (t), (2) and (10) and, 
what is more, follows the same rules. 

(/>) Agrees with the Exchequer in having rules for (3), (^1), (5) and to some 
extent (7), but has other, though similar, rules. 

(r) Differs widely from the Exchequer in the matter of (6), (8) and (y) 
though he shows some tendency towards certain specially popular conventions. 

A few inferences seem possible. First, it would appear that some con¬ 
siderable time before the Diahgus was written tally-making was a widespread 
custom in England and had reached a stage of considerable regularity in the 
matter of the size of the tally, the habit of making two parts of unequal lengtli, 
and possibly the size of the notches. Secondly, we may infer that later (but 
again some time before the Diahgm\ which speaks of an annual tally-season 
having existed before the Scaccarinm system was invented) there had arisen 
a cu.stom of deliberately differentiating the King’s tallies, by certain peculiarities 
of cutting, from those made by the rest of the world: it was probably about 
this time that, contributions in kind becoming more and more commuted for 
money payments, it became possible for the Royal Officials to standardize the 
notches, and in particular the position of them, upon their tallies; giving a special 
significance to the upper and lower edges. 

Finally, we may conjecture that the writing’ on the tally (and its standardiza¬ 
tion at the Exchequer) was developed quite independently; and indeed it 
seems quite clear that in this matter the Exchequer, which had settled some ol 
its forms early in the thirteenth centurj' and practically all before the fourteenth, 
was far ahead of the private-tally maker, who is still using very primitive 
forms in many e%’en of the fourteenth-century tallies in our collection. We can 
understand that the Exchequer official might adopt the opening preposition 
De to distinguish his tallies, just as he had adopted special angles of cutting at 
the ends: the curious thing is, not that other tally-makers did not use this form, 
but that they used so many others. 

At the same time it Is also an interesting comment, cither upon the exclu¬ 
siveness of the Exchequer or upon the strength of local tradition and training, 
that persons so closely connected with the Exchequer as most of those who 
have left us our private tallies, should hav’C been so little influenced by its chosen 
forms. 


^ The Diafogns lells us that there was ^vriting on the Exchequer Tally and {inferentially) that 
it was placed in Uie way familiar to us later; but says nothing of any standard form of wording. 
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lnE IaI-LIES CONTH^t /iDiyA/iDlW /?£ lf'^£STit 0 .\'.- 1 STEfi/ 0 . 

I have left to the end consideration of the thirteen ‘ tallies belonging to 
t ns section, two ot which are shown in ph cxii (nos, S and 9), because as a 
problem they seem to be between the Exchequer tallies and tlie pri^'Otc ones. 
\\ hat IS to l)e said of the tallies which are Exchequer in form, were found 
among the Exchequer specimens, and yet begin with the word ? Seven 
of these talSi^ are for targe amounts (they run into thousands) r one of them (yd. 

^ ^ to date, being annotated J^tsc//' mttm xxxvr : 

and they are all stocks^ i.e. (if the usual rule was obsensed ") belong to the person 
who had paid, 

, place we may dismiss the idea that these are ordinar>' Ex¬ 
chequer Talhcs Ihe Exchequer rule that a tally begins with the word De is 

by now too firmly established for us to discredit; but by way of extra precau- 
ion the Receipt Rolls covering the probable dates have been searched and 
revealed practically no payments made by Edward of Westminster, certainly 
none of these sums. 

We turn to the word rtw/ni for light A good deal has been already said 
about this in Its purely private capacity A certain number of references have 
een co c w icre it is used in connexion with Exchequer business, but 

r.r Th'T either that the use is complicated by memories of local custom® 

or that a tally which we know to ha\^e been De so and so for money which 

th;<^ hr. ^ ^*1 literally as being the Exchequer. Can 

this be the clue : Can it be that Edward was being paid money, that we 
shou d look for these sums not on the Receipt but the Issue Rolls ? ^ 

ere again the result of a good deal of search is disappointing : we have not 
found our sums on the Issue or Liberate Rolls. On the other hand we have found 
an extremely large number of other issues to Edward.' For years he is unfailing 

W Roils and elsewhere * as a recipient of Royal moneyt 
from the Treasury, 1 he line of inquiry- shifts accordingly to his biography." 

tn ^ regular sketch of this owng 

to the fullness of the material. He was by profession a me!ter and the son of 

' Kour are fragments. 

• Sec above, p. 314. 

shillings ujlo scorefofpotn^dr"^ ninging from sums of 

* Rolls from the year 1240 

He does not appear in the /Miwtaty of Ni\Uomt Biography. ^ ^ 
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a goldsmith, Odo, and appears acting in his jirofessional capacity at the 
E^xchequer in 1240’; and a first conjecture (discredited because the sums 
seemed too big) was that our tallies might refer to coin handed to him for 
melting. But he (and Odo too) had many other connexions with the Crown 
service. The two appear first together in 24 Henry ill when we find them in 
charge of the King^s wane and Kings houses. But Edward is soon on his own 
feet. From a multitude of small jobs *—the provision of robes and vestments 
and gold cups anti wood and candles and houses and obols of muse—we find 
him progressing to work more important and nearer to the King s heart; he 
buys land ad opus Cotiversontm in 1243*; he feeds 4,000 poor on an anniver* 
sary *: the forward step to borrowing the necessary money to teed 10,000 poor ■ 
is easy. Soon after * he has the diihcult task of settling the Kings debts m itt 
adtientn nostro London super hoc possimm inqukiayL He is appointed W'ith 
others to tallage the City of London in 1252 ' and has many other financial 
offices entrusted to him such as that of talking" to the foreign inoney-lendcrs 
and persuading them to a gift, or at any rate a loan, in 1245, He is continually 
in association, official or unofficial with the treasurer and continually figuring 
in Henr>^ I IPs numerous shifts to get money and gorgeous plans for dis¬ 
bursing it. 

But one emplo)'ment in particular may engage our attention; Ijoth in 
general ns antiquaries anti for the purposes of the present paper, Edward was 
intimately associated with tlie King's work at Westminster Abbey, as appar¬ 
ently his father had been before him.'^ Large grants were made to him in this 
connexion about the year 1246and he was appointed, with the iVi chdeacon, 
treasurer of the New Exchcejuer which the King liad established for this purpose 
at Westminster.” 

These references are merely, it must be repeated, a fraction of what miglit 
be brought forw'ard concerning^ the mixture of craftsman, financial agent, and 
clerk of the work^ that was Edward son of Odo; but perhaps they are enough, 

' Printed Chse Ms, p. [69; he mny have succeeded John le Fundur, wild was dead in 1235 

114). 

See e. g. Ci&se Roils for 1240 and t24T, pp. 179* ^ 53 * ® 54 < ® 5 S" 3 ®^ 3 °®) 3 i° 9 > 3 *®* 3 *®- 

- WiiV/.. 140. 

^ / Mil , 1^43, p. 145 " P- 

' Pitkn/Rolls, 142. 

™ fiiOfi/s ifiiibtiS pofft'ltiS di/iffttlfft' •. i * hut thc IS 

,.. txiorgtwitia in the roll iCfosr Rof/s, 1245. p. 3 [ 4 )- Tlie charm ol language of Henry 1 ! J's leiiers 
has not i^et been properly appreciated, 

’ Issue Kolls, isoi-iaoj. 

Patent Roils, 4751 47 ®- 

” /biii.: cp, liraj'ley and Britton, I/is/oty oj tfie , 4 ncieni Ptiinc^ - • *1 p- 53 - 
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I read them in connexion with the passage in the Din/ogus ’ which tells us hoiv, 
at an earlier period, the officials of the Exchequer dealt with cases where 
money had to be paid out ^vithout a writ. The Chamberlains (the officials who 
were responsible for the ordinary tallies) made tallies for these issues; and 
I suggest that our thirteen coulm tallies are parallel to these—evidences of suras 
issued to Edward of Westminster for which he may have been responsible to 
the King, but for which he certainly rendered no account at the Exchequer, and 
for which he probably had no writ. 

Edward was living in 1264 and had apparently died before 13th March, 
1265.* Some day I hope it may be possible to work out fully the career of this 
remarkable man: it should illustrate admirably the very curious qualities of 
his still more remarkable master ; and perhaps throw light on artistic de\’eIoD- 
ment in England in the thirteenth century. ^ 


! edition, p. 88. Ittia suni {td Smccantm iif>€rsti0Hes iomtitttte que sfaittih itmimis sim 

breut solumdur, Qmlh esi liberaiio namkri.... Dequn et consimUibHs ialft Jitml a (mtierariis 

qu((t de bts hrema non babtuL Cp. thft Introduction to Cafetidar e/Librute Rods, p. viil 

r Ir- +^3' I have been indebted to Miss I, M. Cooper, Miss C. A. Musgrave, 

anu Miss D. L. Powell for some notes on Etiward ol Westminster* 
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SUMMARY LIST OF 


EXCHEQUER TALLIES PRESERVED AT THE 
PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Rderenct. 


DwTiptinfL 


Number at 


E. 403/1. Tray 1 

rAUJ£SJ 

Tally stoclts: no County or Date given. 

i6 

Tally stockit: County, but no Date given* S/rrfwwj, 

tQ 

% 

Tally stocks: no County or Date given. 

iMo 

i6rt 

IcX! 

4 

w n 

Tally stocks: Cotintyi but no Date given* 

K. 40^2. Tray i 

Tally stocks: both Caunty and Date given. 5 /rr'r>WfJ. 

30 

2 

Tally stocks j both County and Date grven. 

«5 

3 

Tally stocks and rpagineiita: with added notear 

30 

4 

Tally stocks: with added notes {Alhc). 

35 


Tally stocks: with added notes (various). 

15 

E. 401/3 A. Tmy i 

Tally stocks and fiagments and two foib:“ being ctiriosities of shape. 

33 

1 

cutting, state of preservation^ and date. 

Tally stocks and fragments ; relating to one County (Surrey)- ' 

3^ 

3 

Tally stocks and rragments: £Mira ^dwardmie WrsimmmiUrw, | 


4 

Tally stocks and fragments: Jewish* Spicimifis (vanous). 

'3 


Tally stocks and fragnicnbi: Jewish. Spfdmais (with nebrew script). i 

<5 

5 

Tally Stocks t ^ 

twhh (tax of third part of movables),^ 

J3 


Tally stocka: , 

cwisli (talLagc of ^jpoo marks)H 

3 


Tally stocks; ^ 

ewish (tallage of 6,000 marks). 

1 


Tally stocks! , 

ewish (Judaism).* 

.5 


Tally stocks: ' 

ewish (tallage of 20/^00 marks).* 


i 

Tally stocks and fragmenls; Jewish (with Hebron scnpt)« 

1 

E. 403/3 ]). Tnty i 

FTagmtiUla: Jewish. 

1^5 

Trays 3 and 5 

Fragments; various (and a quantity of small pieces J. 

305 

K. 403/3 C. 

MODEJil^ TALLIES 

.Account of George Eiugess, Receiver General and Cashier at Gibraltar 

9 

(1749-1754}; with irtocks of Exchequer Tallica complete. 

Abstract of Account of Edward Treadcroft In the same office (t 758-i76c); 

3 


with stocks of Exclicqucr TaHlts. 

Draft Accounts of J. I>eanc, Receiver General In Berkshire. In respect of 

*9 


Land and Aasessc 4 Taxation (t/Ho-i/HK); with stocks of Exchequer 
Tallica and fragments. 


* Of the of Hfurf IIL aod Edwrard 1; wiiti a few wlEer and oae later (in E. 4M/1 A. Tray %). 

* 61W frtnjment of the mgn of J snies I and one mtd 3 e\ nl foil. 

' Twenty-five of the fr^^nents also belong to this ciais. ■ Five of the fragment s al so belong lo t his dass^ 

* Kifiy*eight of the fragments also bchmg to this ekes. 
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KcfcrcnCe. 


Description^ 


Kiiinti«r of 
TAllies, 



MODERN TALUES {coathmeJ). 

Spedmens of Late Exchequer Tally stocks (now exhibited, with one of llic 

^5 

E. 404/3 D- 

preceding set, in the Public Record Office Museum) : including examples 
of all kinds of cutting, a Tally with the inscription in English, and Tallies 
renting to conscience money from America, the t>^ymcnt of the 

1 Prince Regent's debts, and oltier curiosities, 

*1 ally stocks, 17114-1790; mostly relating to funds from suppressed offices 



devoted to the Civil List, 

Tally atoclcs relating to renewal of I.cases on Crown Property (jHooI, 



Tally stocks (i 8o2-j 8i6}, various. 

3^ 

E. 4oyj E. 

Tally stocks (i8o3-i8sd), various. 

60 

H. 40^5 F. and C, 

Fragments of Tally stocks (George III-t8a6), various. 

1 f 0 


APPENDIX II 

LIST OF KKCEIPT ROLLS OF THE FXCHKQUFR, HENRY H TO HENRY HI 
to skoiv alterations in tht form of tkk Record ami remit additions of iteiP materials to the Class, 


The Sheriffs Kcccipl Rolls (fnentfoned above, p. 501) have not been inditdcd here, not being documents 
of Exchequer or^in. 

Note particularly the changes, both in form and tide, about 21 Hemy III. The inany^:olumncd rolls 
apparently drop their Pipe Roll fashion of indexing about this lime, and the entries marked A* orj. disappear 
from them- These and dividtnda entries appear practically tltroughnut the single-column rolls. 

Note that in the many-columned rolls each membrane usually consists of tivo smaller ones sewn 
together, Pipe Roll fiisliion, the large membranes thus made being sewn together at the head. In the 
sir^rle-coluinn rolls the membranes arc sewn head to tail, Chancery fashion. 
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Rtfcteiscrn 


Sinj^te Cot. 

Mnny CoL 

E. 401/1 


1 ..TR. Misc. 
Rolls t/l 
and i/a 

E. 401/a 


K. to 1/149/2 


E. 401/3 A. 

l'?. 40 I/* 5^4 


E. 401/3 B. 


E. 40J/4 


E, 401/5 


E. 401/6 


E. 401/7 


E. 40>/H 


Date. 

Tide w Utacnptiofi. 

Membrane^ etc. 

7 Hen, 11 

A ppareni 1 y a Receipt 
Roll though its form b 
nearer to that.of the Pipe 
Roll than any others 

1 membr^ frsgm* New. 

3J Hetu n 

Receipts arrai^cd under 
Counties, ^ 

2 rolls.* 

4a Hen. n 

do« 

l membr* fragm. New* 

if. 34 Men, [ 1 

do* 

1 membn fragm* New* 

7 kic. I ' 

do* 

snia]) roll. 

c. K-to Ric. I 

do. 

j menibr fragm. New. 

5Ric,T 

jewbh Receipt Roll (tlie 
Northampton Donum) ar- 
ranged under CounticsL 

1 small rail* 

c% 6-y John 

Receipts amuigcd under 
Comities. 

1 metnbr. fragm. New* 

K/9 John, Enbt. 

do, t wkh writs of 
rrzAf on dorse. 

1 membr. fragm. New, 


da : Ofi dorse 
senwriftit^i iff Sc^iriariff, 

i small fragm. New* 

14 John, MIL 

Rcceipta of Ralph de 
Ncviir from the BadifTs of 
Hugh dc NeviJl? 

y Re¬ 
ceipts arranged under! 
Counties.* 

i membr. 

T incinbr*^ 

4 Hen. tH, East. 

ywnViAiw/w, Under ■ 
Counties.'’ Contains also 
fJlrfra/f. 

4 menrbr.* 

■F 

5 Hen, III, East. 

Jifflt/ltis Jimi Qmtifi, 
etc. Under Counties,^ 
Contains also Jcvvish Re¬ 
ceipts and Li&irafe* 

5 niembr.'^ 

6 Hen. Ill, East 

Titt^ as before* Under 
Cgtiotics.* Contains also 
Jewish Receipts and Li&e- 
rafe. 

5 membr** ' 

7 Men, HI, East. 

(No titles,] Under 

Counties** Contains also 
Jewish Receipts and 
rate* 

6 mernbr,^ 

9 Hen. nr, Mich. 

R&iHhts <fe Termitiff 
Samii MichaetiSu Under 
Counties.'* Contains also 
Jewish Receipts and Libc^ 
rate. 

1 7 membr*'^ 

to Hen. Ill, E’ast 

Titles, dc., as hefora 
Under Counties.* Con¬ 
tains also Jewish Receipts 
and Liberate* 

9 membr/ 


^ PublleEtd til by Lcmdoii School of Kconomics. 

* Printed m fuJJ in jcwwh Hi$(. Sot J/jW/hww, pmt L ... 

■ Hill re noi iincily a Receipt RoM but hu ojirays been mdtidea in ihe series^ 

* Counties indexed ac foot of mecntsfnnes. * A ttircc^totnmn xolL A tWEH:siUwiiii toll. 
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Reft 

Sintfle Col 

rncnce. 

Many Col 

Date. 

Title 07 Descriptkmi 

1 ^tembnuKSp etc* 


1 E- 40«/4 

10 Hen, in, Earn. 

Partly diiptkiitin^ above. 

S membr.* 


E. 401/(0 A. 

1(7 Hen. nr, HH). 

jRf ffrMf/W,,, Under 
Counties.^ 

' 1 mem hr.* 


K. 401/10 K 

17 Hen. lit, Ea^l, 

Notillesu Under Court- 
lies,* Contairuj also ifS/- 
rate. 

5 incmbr.* 


I'l, 40 */IS'*^ 

17 Hen. Ifl 

Hatti/tiS yifde&ritm. Un^ 
dcr Counties^' 

1 nicmbr.* 


E. 40J/J) A. 

j 8 Hrti. HI, Mich, 

K^ffrilns tk Termiw *.. 
Under Counties.* 

1 membr.® New, 


E« 401/11 R 

iQ or 40 Hen. HI 

No title. Under Coun-* 

tlC 5 , 

1 membr, fmgm,* New, 

H. 40W11 


4 t Hen. HI, Mich- 

Reeefiia Tmutiw . . * 

Chronological arrange- 

merit: b^inning 30 Sep- 
tember- 

Roll. 

E. 4fi>/t J 


25 Hen. Ill, Mich. 

a . , Chrono¬ 
logical: b^mntng jo Oc^ 
to^n 

Boll. 

E. 401/14 


16 Hen. Lfl. Mich. 

Jitefpla * . * Chrono¬ 
logical % beginniiig 30 Sep- , 
tembett 

Roll, 

K. 401/15 

E, 40j/ifi 

37 Hen. fit, East, 

AVer^frt » . » Chrono¬ 
logical 

Roll. 


do, 

No title. Under Coun* 
lies. 

1 membr.* 

K. 40T/1K 

E, 401/17 

iH lien, HI, Mich. 

Ra/ti/i rtt Teriifiiw « . *i 
Under Counties.* 

4 membr,’ 

» 

do. 1 

Recffm . . . CRmno- 
logical: beginning30Sep¬ 
tember. 

Roll, 

E. 401/19 


jp Hen, HI, MFd). 

Rfcf^ln * , , Chrono- 
logical: beginning30Sep¬ 
tember. 

Rol], 

B» 401/21 

H. 40[/ao 

57 Hen. IIJ, Mich. 

Partirfi/e Cami/a/anfft^ 

4 membr.* 


do, 

1 

Rrcrffa * * . Chroito- 
loyical: beginning 30Sep- 
lenibcft \ 

Roll. 


* Ccmiiics sndcjffid ai fqot of 
^ A tbree^dumu roIK 
■ A tnOH^umn iHAU 


Ttcm Ihis point Qnw<*irct3 the roHa mil in reguJiLr selfes ; Kos, a i-a6* rfi. ai Jt ^ i ^„a .jl ^ ^ ■ , 

colttmti r6lJs all entitled or AVreAfr, while Nos, sSj 29. 35* j 1 and^ 

with some variant of ihe words None of ih^ ^ indexed at fmrt Km t eas ailtotitled 

Rolls, a 3 « m^ny^lum^d. Nos. 46 to 63 mostly sin^k n>embn.nes^aS ^Snain d^es a 1 £ 
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APPENDIX (11 

TUANSCRIPT AND ANALYSIS DK I’RlVATli TALLll-S 
PRESERVKD IN THE PUHL 1 C RECORD OFPIGE AND ELSEWHERE. 

NOTES. 

In ttic second column the dales in square brackets arc infcientia). 

In the fifib column N, = Normal (see above, p. 515) ^ A. = Abnormal. 

S.A, = Slightly ahtiormal: A.E, = Abnormal with Exdicquer tendencies. 

In the sixth column 1 = a single cut like the E^hequer penny. 

V = the notch which at the Exchequer indicates n. shilling. 

V = „ „ „ „ pound. 

V = „ u „ n score. 

^ / = the halves of the above. 

All the.sc marks when reversed indicate notches oti the lower edge. 

In the transcript doubtfiil readings are given in [square bmckeis], words supplied by the editor being 
in atldilion put in [iiaiU], Writing on the edges is transcribed within (angular brackets). 
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No. ici 

RefcTcnce. 

Date. 

Stock or 


CiilUng. 

lliti List. 

Fdl. 

Shape gf 
Tail)-, 

Shape, &C., of Notchei. * 

1 

' ['ubiic Kecond Office 
i ^fuscu^n 


R 

A.E. 

W 

2 

du. 

[<?, 1139] 

E. 

A.T*. 

V 

i 

K.'fcfi, K> R. MisCr i/ 4 j 

\tj\f 1272 

R 

A. 

WVVVVVVV 

A 

tlo. 

jiyi^ 1172 

R 

S.A. 

WYWVWVW 

(1 1 AAAAAAAA 

5 

dti- 

I^JIp 1272 

F. 

A,R 

)l VVVVVVV 

6 

do. 

i 3 ;i, 1273 

F. 

A.E. 

wvwwwvvv 

1111 AAAA 

7 

Private collection ^ 

1378.JS79 

S, 


iiK vvvvvvvvvV 

« 

, do. 

1278.1279 

r. 

N, 

nj< maaaaaaaA 

y 

do. 

t 37 «, ta79 

s. 

N. 

— 

ID ' 

do* 

1378, j 279 

t’. 

N. 

— 

11 

do. 

127K, 1379 

s. 

X, 

1 

1 1 

do. 1 

‘-??p ‘^79 

R 

N. 

— 

*3 

E. Toi/5^; 

[! 394 . IS95I 

J 

s. 

N, 

vvvwwvv 


IJ. Fragment 

• aslMsglna tg Sir Chmi^ Uw« Wiittwmase. gf ftwhainstad. and ani»xed fo a Imliff, roU gf the manor 
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in Notches. 


One nr 

ITUOIC* 


one 

ll. Ids, 

one 

]/. 

one 

yx. 

one 

t j/. 8 f. M, 

one 

6s. 

011c 

1 2I 4s. 4tf. 

one 

iL 9 x. 4ii, 

one 

{/. qs. 4<f. 1 

one 

— 

one 

— 

two 

— 

two 

— 1 

one 

ys. cd. 



Thomas GcKicsirc dcbct Joscy 4o Kant* Jadco .jcxx sl 
i^ilicct Medictatcm ad fcstum SancLi MichaeHs. anno 
gracic. MxC viccsimo Noao et Mcdtct^tcm ad fcstum 
Saticti Martini {ir(»4iTio seqiie«s per ciirsuin 
pIcgLi Andreas de [Mlkelgof ?] {^a et Ing'rani 

Tallur) 

Johannes . * * joscen dc Kent" 
htl ^fpar£Htiy similar i& {m itpfer Je*msA 

Sfrifi/: lim^r^pari &/ w&rd Chirograph {!}) 

contra prepositum dc tcdecumb de denatits sb co rccejitis 
dc arreragiis vnius firmarii anno X sexto 

Coatia prepo^itum dc ledecutnb de denarits ab eo reoeptis 
die sanctorum apostoloruni petri et patilt anno .U sexto, 
scilicet dc hrma cl dc redditu sancti Johannis 

contra prcpositiim dc Icdecumb dc denariis receptb de 
M anno Avj. 

contra prepositum de Icdeciimb dc denariis rcccptis 
d. d. r] dc pritna, atmuitciaciQnis^ ct redditu Iloked" 
anno. per manum Johannts arniigeri ct Radulfi Hxire 

Whaihamsted.—Tallia Roberti Bemereve ibidem de 
frumeuto tarn domiiifci quain decimarum de exitu Liberato 
Simoni Bolehevod servient 1 ibidem pos^t Test urn MkhaeJk 
anno vij^ 

Whaihamstcd.—Tallia Simonis Bolcved contra. Rober- 
tnm Bcmcrcvc gmngiaritim ibidem de frumento de cxJtu 
tain dominki quam decimarum ab eo recepto post fei^tuin 
Michael is anno vij** (tfw u/^per rrijpr Frumcnium dominicum: 
m Fnimentum decimarum de F3"ccotesX 

Whaibamstcd.—Taltia Roberti Bemereve ibidem depj.^ 
dc exitii decimarum ibidem llbcrata Simoni Bolchevcdl 
servdenti ibidem post festum Aiichaelis anno 

WhathamsteiL — Tallia Simonis Bolcheved icrvicntis 
ibidem contra. Robertum Berncreve Ibidem de piaa de 
cxitu d^marum ab co rccepta po>t fesinm Michaelis 
anno* vij^ 

WbaUiaimted.—^Tallia Robcrti Eernereve Ibidem de 
draga etavena de exitudomlnid libcratis Simoni Botcheved 
servient i ibidem post festum Michoclis anno vij*. {mi am 
edgi drag': mt tk£ Qi/ur aven') 

VVhatbamstcd. — Tallia Simonis Bdeheved servientis 
ibidem contra. Robertum Bemereve de draga ct avena 
dc cxitu grangic dominice ab co receptk post Festiim 
Michaclis anno vij^. 

I Contra Fhilippum Harnej^ et Thomam Aylrcd de 
denari!a sibi libcratis dc sexta domijiD Regi in villa . .. 

l{?7L*tr £dg£ ad const ntccionem galie ciu$dcm domtiii 
Regis ibidem). 


3 

4 


5 


10 


f i 






of Wheathainpste.ic1: sec a Tide by phiJip NirnnaB^ F,S.A* in the Ik^ pp. al^S acqq. j frwii which I have 

taken ibc gteater pan of ilic above uonaaiptlaits^ 


t:p n 2 
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.Npu in 

RdertnccL 

iJttlCp 

1 Stock QT 
Foil, 

CuUm^. 

thb List. 

Shape of 
Talt)<. 

SliapCr &c., of 

M 

E. IOI/ 5/7 

[1394,1395] 

s. 

A. 

AAAAAAA 


do. 

[1394.1293] 

s. 

A.E, 

vvwwvv 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

i 5 

Clisis Misc. 1^55 * 

[‘ 2 JJ 7 . 

J'\ 

N. 

vvvvvvVVV 

•7 

do. 

[1397,1398] 

K 

N. 

— 

i» 

'9 

do, 

^ ' 0 V 505 / 3 ^* 

[1397,1398J 
1398,1399 

F. 

' S. 

N. 

A,E. 

itij 

30 

do. 

1398,1399 

S. 

A,E. 

AAAAAAA A. 

^AAAAAA 

31 

33 

do. 1 

do. 

te. 12q8] 

s. 

S. 

A,K. 

A.E. 

— 

*3 

do. 

1296, 1297 

S. 

A.E. 

AAA 

24 

do. 

1296, 1297 

F. 

A.E, 

WV 


K* j 01/362/7 ^ 

IJOl, 1502 

S. 

A,E, 

WWW 

3 rt 

a; 

do- 

E. ior/4Ki^2^ « 

do, 

1303 

S, 

F, 

A,F„ 

A.E. 

VW 

wvwwv 

AAA »• 

38 

do. 

'303 

F, 

A,E. 

w 






aaaa mil 

29 1 

3 ° 

E. ioiy^ 7 /iaA“ 

do. 

t 3 ® 3 i * 3<>4 
» 3 ® 5 i *io6 

F. 

F. 

N. 1 

N’. 

VW 

wvvvvwwv 

3 » 

do. 

1306, 1307 

F, I 

?N, 

— 


ij. Fragment. si, Fiagnicot, as, Krngment, 

• Oriinna] of ttoe tallies and two indented jKfirchnient neeipts, »bic)i uive the ikie 

* Tallies presenrea ^ki^h a of vouchers^* aemimts of e«a% wanagS! 


Jt# FraginBnL 


* FrflgnMDL 
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DcnonLlnotiDfis In Notclies, 


No. in 
this Liai. 

One or 
rnore^ 

Money. 

Com¬ 

modities. 

Writing. 

tnic 

74 


j Contra Philippiim. Hameya cl Thomam Aykcd dc 
denari ia sibi libcnUis per manum Viuiani Selticstre et 
Laiii'cncii HaroTd Ilalliuornm Gy^pp* dc frumento 

Johannis le Manner ^^creatoiia Alienigcni npud GypjV 
vendito ad construccionem galie domini Regis ibidem) 

14 

one 


? grain 

jConLra Philippum Hamcyjj et TJioinam Aylrcd dc 
dcnariis slbi liberatis per manum Viuiani SeJuestre balliuj 
Gypp’ videlicet de Warda . . . le Conntyf Merca- 

toris Alienigcni vend it a ad construcctoncin galie domini 
Regis ibidem) 

1.5 

ctie 


aycita rccepta de Magtstro Kicardo de Abyndon' apud 
Kardoyl'^ 

16 

?onc 


?gram 

aijcna ineccpta dc Mag ... - * Abyndon’ apud Holm- 
c&Ur, ,, * 

1 " 

1 one 


? grain 

auena rccepta apud DunOlm" . *, , ** 

]» 

one 

17^. 4 ^. 


T| Contra Ricardo m dc The ford ’ do dcnariis sibi libcratis 
per ttianiis J. de Tarent\ Anno, regni negisPl xxvtj. 

19 

one 

101, 


Contra Ricardum de Haucringg' de deniiribs sibi libeia- 
1 tis [de] exitu eedcsie dc Wlford per maniLs .J* de Tarcnler 
Anno regnf - regis, E , xxvi] 

10 

one 

— 


T| Contra Thomam Cachekute dc denariis ..... 


oitc 



{^Contra contra PetronJIlain de Madton’ dc sex s 

s^ibt Ifb . . . ,. dc Manton' fratria syi. anno » r . r. 

C . «»1» 


one 

34 


tl Contra Willdmum de Colebrok* de dcnariis sibt liberaib 
.vj. die Angusti de cxitu ceclcsie de VflTqrd per niaiiuA 
Johannis dc {&n I&iver td^e Tarcnt* Ixdliul ibidem anno 
regni regb E. xxv*) 

n 

one ^ 

3/, lOf. 

grain 

Contra baltiuum de Plumsledc [irW in awikir 

Anno R^ni R^is .xxv* 

24 

one 


Tallia Rogcii de Munketon" seruicntis Rcctorb Ecelcsfe 
dc Algctkirke, contra Rcginaldum filium Sibille dc Sancto 
Botulpho attomatum {&fi linvtr fdgi vicccomitis Lincoln^ dc 
vj“ qnaiteriis faborum cum auantagio. Eideni libcratis 
ad opus Domini Regis apud Algcrkirke Anno Regni Regis 
E. xxx^) 


one 

K $s. 1 

malt 

\Snme: bnl fi^r 60 gnnrfers brasii hastiyt cum cumuloj. 


one 


Contra Adam de Tborpp'Comstabularium Castri Karlioli 
de expensis snis drea Iffw^r operam Castri a festo 

Pcntccostis anno Regis Edw'ardi .xxx. v^ue fostum Sancti 
Michaelis proximo sequens) ^ 

a? 

one 

a/. 31, 1 (f/. 


Dc denaiib receptis dc Ada de Thor^p" ad operam 
Caatrl a feslo {m Natinitatis ^ncti Johannis 

Baptiste anno regis Edward! xxxj^ vsque fostum Sancti 
Michaelis proximo sequens) 

Vinum de RoFscstr" captum anno .xxxij. 

ift 

one 


? wine 

19 

one 

TlJ. 


Contra Ricaidum Somnec de ,xj. s. debit is pro et 

syccro ab ipso captis apud *. . . ^ ^ anno ^xxxtiij. 

3 ® 

* 

“ 


Upud Hidingham «xxxa'. 

3 f 


* preserved with a number cif iwehtnrnt tnelcivture^ of reeeipE of groin Ibr pnrpod^a eif King's AVordroUe. 

* Tidlies preserved ^H ith ibe accoorkl to which ihcy rdnte, 

^ Found m coniempoifary leothrf 
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No. in 

U^rcnce. 

Date. 

Stock cr 
Foil. 


Culling. 

ihUt Lilt 

Shape of 

1 Shapcp 1&C.. of Xotebe^s 


l'.. ioi/ 6 jH{i (ij ’ 

R- <.305] 

t*. 

it. 

vvvv / 

33 

do. 

[da] 

K. 

1 N. 


34 

do. 

>304,13^.'; 
K» 305 ] 

1 -. 

N. 

1 vvv 

V V V V 

35 

do. 

r. 

K. 


do. 

[do.] 

1 -. 

' N. 

III wv 

AA 

37 

do. 

[do.] 

F. 

A. 

VV 

A A 

3 « 

do. 

i. 3 od 

F. 

A. 

W /V 

3 ** 

do. 

1305. » 39 <S 

F. 

A. 

w / VWWW 
m 

40 

1 do. 

1305. 130* 

F. 

N. 

vvvw \^W 

4 t 

do. 

L^-1305] 

F. 

N. 


4 J 


l5ofi, 1307 

F. 

A. 

ttuvvvwww 

43 

do. 

R- J305] 

I'\ 

N. 


44 

do. 

[da] 

F. 

N. 

V V ...» 

45 

du^ 

[da] 

F. 

N. 

V V V 

46 


1316 

s/ 

A.F. 

A A 

aaaaaaaaa 

4 ? 

do. 

*316 

F.* 

A,E. 

vwwww 

4 « 

do. 

do. 

1316 

S* 

A.E. 

vvwv / 
AAAAAAAAA\ 

49 

■ SI'S 

F.< 

A.F. 

VWWWW/ 

AAAAA \ 

5 ° 

do. 

1316 

S.< 

AJi. 

A\AA 

31 

do. 

1316 

V* 

A,F.. 

V/VV 

.la 

do. 

^ * 

1316 

S* 

A,E. : 

AAAAAAAA 

53 

do. 


F.* 

A.E. 

vwvwvv 

34 

do. 

i 3>7 1 

s/ 1 

A.E. 

vvvw 
AAAAAAAAA \A 

55 

do. 

1 

*317 

F.* 

A.F^ 

VVW VWW /V 

AAAAA 


3J. FraBmeat, 4 t. FragmwK. ^ 43. Fragment. 44. Fragnwni, 

' These lAiliin pfrarettretl on DtiifinEit Eting siring with dcscripiive panclunc'iil ilia, 

'II1TTC ini.'iU stroighi marks, in length sumiit h.tif ihe width arthe tail)*. 
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Dcnomtnutions in Notcbe$. 


One or 
inc^re. 

Money. 

t!om- 

one 

?i+r. 

or ? mtin 

— 

-- - 

_ ^ 

one 

?3J. If/, 

Of ? CUp^ 

? otic 


? wine 

more 


? wine 

more 


} wtne 

one 

$iS, 


one 

? "jL 1 2S. 31/. 


one 

? 2L I5J. 0</. 


— 


^ . 

one 

? 41/, 


three 


? grain 

four 


? grain 

one 

47/* IJ. 


one 

47/. ra. 


one 

19/. '5f‘ 


one 

19/, »3 j. 


one 

$\L 


one 

51/- 


one 

ijL 


one 

vjL 


one 

39/ 5f- 


one 

39^- 5^* 



WritUig, 


No. in 
I hi* Usi. 


Contta Icjlmitnpm dc Lcycestria dc 1-lbor' [7ro Niiij s«x- 
tariis vini 
pro ciphb vhreis 
pw dphfa anno xxxiij 
Wallon’ {a/s» n>riiitig‘ vh .* if/fg-iMe) 

Cdn}rton^(m u^peredgi\\i piirue iij vcxtarii vini; 
edge iiUgibfe^ 

Kamcscyc (tfjif tipper edge ij parue s hwer edge imeertaitP^ 


31 


33 


.34 

33 




37 


Contra Harnoncm LeTailuerde Noirnf^eham de .xxxij.x, 
si bi debills pro .xxiitj. sextadis vini ab ipso captis -xvij die 
Junii anno xxxiiij. 

^Contra. Walteriim Gome de Kbod do .iij. doltis ,si}. 
sexiariis vim caplis ab eodem anno xxxiiij. 

Contra Gaccflour dc Ebor' dc dolio vini .v, sextariis 
capus ab codem anno xxxiiij 

Abbotesrupt’ {pn upper edge f j quart' 

Tallia de ,x. sextarib vini de tabemis [fj Rouscesir' 
anno .xxxv« 

.., aystowe Co .. . vill' de . . . , . 

Wardeboys {en upper edge pis' (?) frumentam bras') 

f Stiddin^weth' {on upper edge pis' bras frumentuni! 
un lower ^ ij quarter) 

Contra Ricardnm de VVjgoraia. Custodcni Mtnerc Regis, 
Deuou' dc argento albo sibi Jiberato .xv. die Septernbris 
Anno .X® per Rtcarduni , Lond aPuratorem ibidem 
'ienver edge xlvij li. xij d.) 

' Contra Kicardum Lond de angento albo in plat' ab co 
rcccpto , XV die SeptembrU . anno .x®. (<w( upper edge 
.xlvij ti. xtjd.) 

Cotitn. Rtcarduin de Wigonniii [e/e., ae be/ore] .iiij* die 
Octobris [ete., ere ^ure'\ {on lotivr edge xix li. xv&) 

Contra Ricardum Lond [e/e,, ns be/m-e] {on upper edge 
I xix li. XV s.) 

Contra Ricardum de Wigomia [e/e,, ets before] .xvj®. die . 
Nouembris . anno Rcgni R<^is Edwardi .x®. [ete., ashe/ore] 
{on (otster edge .Lj. IJ.) 

Contra Rtcarduni l^nd \e(e,, as defor^ Ipn upper edge 
Lj. li.) 

Contra Ricardunj dc VVigornia [eie., as before] ,xxv. die 
Decembris [e/e., as before^ {on latoer edge .xxvij It.) 

Contra Kicardtim Lond as before'\ {pn upper edge 
.sxvij IL) 

Contra Kicardum dc . Wigomia . [e/e,, as before"] .xxviij* 
die Febroarii et xxx®. die M-ircii [e/r., as before] (e/i lower 
edge . xxxix li, v »,) 

Contra . Ricardum Lond . [tVt*,, as before] {bl.S, no 
wrifing on upper edge) 


3H 

39 

40 

4' 

41 

4 .i 

44 

45 

46 


47 


4” 

49 

50 

54 

53 

54 

55 


* All these tallies preserved wlib intis and eaunter-rnlts of acoounts to which they relate tn Dtigtunl bag. 

♦ These tallies appaitnlty in the hand which wrote the rolls. Note that the foil ih each rase follows ui this list the itodc 
to whkii it heloogs. 
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Noi. In 
this Lifl. 



Swk or 
Foils 

, Cutting. 

Refmnce* 

Date. 

ShRoeof 

Taily. 

1 

1 &Ci of Notchts. 

5 * 

E. toi/26jyat (3t 

' T 3'7 

S.‘ 

A.E, 

’ A 

57 

do, 

' 13<7 

F.’ 

A.E 

V 

5 « 

^ dct. 

1316 

1 S.^ 

N. 

v/ 





AA 

59 

1 <ki. 

1316 

Fr 


VV 






A^ 

6 o 

do^ 

13 '7 

s* 

S,A, 

WWV 





AAAAA \A 

6 i 

do. 

*3 >7 

F,’' 

S.A. 

vww/V 






AAAAA 

6 j 

do. 

1 > 3.6 

S.‘ 

N. 

lIVVWVVV 






A 

65 


1316 

I‘%* 

N. 

V 


do. j 




1 lAAAAAAA 

64 

do- ' 

KVf’ 

S-* 

N. 

VVVVVVVVV 






A 

*3 

do. 

1316 

F.* 1 


V 






aaaaaaaaa 

66 

do. 

3317 

S,* 

N, 

vvww 

aaaaaa\ 

^7 

do. 

t.V 7 


N. \ 

i 

WWW/ 





1 

AAAAAA 

6 H 

do. 

KV 7 


N. 

— 

69 

1 

dOe 

^ 3*7 

F» 

N, 

<v/ 






tAA^ 

i 

70 

dos 

1317 

S» 

N. 1 

IIIIW 


! 




iillAAAAAA\ 

7 > 

do. • 

' 3*7 


N. 

imvwwv\ 


! 




llttAA 

71 

do. 

1316 

F> 

N. 1 

/V 






A^ 


68 . Fragment. Tip broken. 

! apparently in ibe haml wliicb wrote the ndia. Note that the foil in each case follows bi tbis fiat the slock 

to WBldl A IKJOngS. 
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DenommDitinnE In Kotchcir. 


No. in 
ihis List* 

One or 
more. 

MoDcy. 

I C(M11- 
1 inadit(», 

Writing^. 

one 

lo/. 


Conlnt Ricardutn de * Wigomia [rfc., as bef 4 r€\ .rj. die 
Junit \£tc., as ^/&re\ {oh iouief etigf xx li) 

5^ 

one 

a.oL 


Contra Rica^um Lond [ftc*, as 

XX IE) 

57 

two 


minerals 

1 Contra Ktcardiim dc Wygornfa frl!?., as tK/ore\ dc tot 
Jad' ci libemtis .Kxviij. die August! anno tX". (fin totocr st/ge 
Nigra Mine ami afar tht mtshts Sad'; m upper etige Atbe 
Mine) 

.'!« 

iwo 


inineraiii 

, - Contra Thontamde DlakivelT ct ^ocios auos Minerarios 
dc Mina dc cisdem rc<^cpta -xxviij, die Aiignsti ct .xx* dtc 
Septembris anno dectnno {m uffper .xt lad* NJgre 

Mine : m tdg^ ^ albe * Mine*) 

59 

two 


■nincntlii 

Contm Ricardnm de Wygomia as xij, die 

Februarii anno *x^ t^ncer xxxv lad' Nigrc Mine^ 

f n upptr edge Albe Mine*) 

rto 

two 


tn inorals 

Contra Hugoncm de Litton* dc Mina d* iibemta^ xij 
die Februarii anno decimo upper edge xxxv lad* N^rc 

Mine; naiking on 

iJ 1 

two 


mineral 

' Contra Ricjirdiuti *vjt die Octobris anno 

decimo lower edge Nigte Minci on upper edge vij- lad^ 
-ij* disc', albe Mine) 

6z 

two 


miocmls 

Contra Thomam de Blafewell* ct Willelmuni dc Ashford' 
de Mma ab cis recepta .vj* die Octobris anno dcelrDO ipH 
timber edge albe Mine^ 

*3 

two 


minerals 

Contra Ricardtim ns teforel .xx* die NDUeitibriis 

(gn toiver edge xx* laa Nigrc Mine; on upper edge ix. lad' 
albe Mine) 

64 

two 


iiiLnenils 

Contra Hcnrieum Ic Bagger dc Mina ab co rcccpta .xx- 
die Noucnibib Anno decimo {miking on edges) 

*>5 

two 


mincrats 

Contra Ricardutn \eie.r as ^/ore] ^v* die Februarii anno 
dccimo fewer edge xvj\ lad^ nigre Mine : on upper edge 

vj* lad' albe Mine) 

66 

tTlVO 


mincmls 

Contra Rjeardum dc Bouieshale cl socjt^ suis \pli] dc 
Mina ab eis rcccpta .v, die Februarii anno x, {mlAirig on 
r/^grj) 

Contra Ricardum de Wy^gomia [r/r-, as fie/orp] .xxiiij. 
die p .. * - *. (tfw lou^r edge Nigre Mine .xj* Jad^ j* discus; 
on upper edge *albe Mine *x!j. bd' *j. dbcus) ' 

^7 

two 


minerals 

fiH 

two 


minerals 

Contra Hugonem Ic Tall lour ct Simonem Trout' dc 
Mina ab cb rcccpta pxxinj, die Mali t anno dccimo {uo/king 
on edges) 

69 

two 


inincmb 

Contra Kicardum [f/c,p as Ae/ore^ ix, die Marcii anno 
decimo {oti lower edge ,Kvj. Jad' Jiij. disci Nigrc Mines on 
upper edge Tf albe Mine) 

70 

two 


mineraLs 

Contra Hugoncm de Litton' ct soclos suo^de Mina ab cb 
rcccpta ix. die Martii * anno decimo {mtMf^ on edges) 

7* 

two 


mlnemb 

Contm Hugonem le Taitlour de Mina ab co rcccpta ,xs* 
die Octobris [?] Anno dccimo {on fi^cer edge .x. lad* 
[?j] disc'albe) ^ 

7^ 


* Thcst tallica in the liand M'hich the cmmlcr'F&lU- 

" Thc^ word» iniLrkc^ ^ apparenily repeated by iiiistabe from the «tQch« 

* No ^ock of this Lilly preeen^cd* 

X X 


VOL. LXXIV. 
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No, in 
this U»1. 


73 

74 

75 

76 

78 

79 
Ko 
Hi 
Sa 

84 

85 

86 
«7 

88 

X. t 

X. a 


X .3 

X .4 

X *5 

X."? 


X.7 
X. 8 
X, 9 
X. 10 
X* If 

X la 

X isl 


Kdcrencc. 


E. IOI/67K/1 (l)* 
do¬ 
do. 
da. 

dOp 

do, 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do^ 

M a {a) * 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Mid. 1 (4)* 

do 


do. 

do. 

dOp 

do. 


do* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

dov 

do. 


Liale. 


t*335‘ 

[do.] 


do. 

do, 

do.’ 

'do* 

dou’ 

do. 


[do.] 

*335] 


? do.’ 
? do* 
? do. 


[?do.] 

[J.346.1347] 
[do.] 


do, 

do. 

do. 

[do.] 


[do.] 
[do.] 
[do.] 
[do.] 
[do.] 
[do] 
[do.] 
SS' Fragment. 


Stock or 
Foil. 


Cutting 


Shape of 
Tally. 


K. 

R 

K. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

!‘\ 

R 

R 

F. 

R 

R 

R 


R 

F, 


F. 

R 

R 

E'. 


R 

R 

F. 

R 

R 

R 

R 


N. 

N. 

N. 

K. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

?N. 

?N. 

N. 


X. 

X. 

N. 


N. 

X. 

N. 

N. 


X. 

S.A, 

S.A. 

X. 

S.A. 

S.A, 

S.A. 


Shape, of N'otcbes. 


Mini 

ItV 

IIM 

VV 

IIM 

V 

W 

V 

V 
/V 

V 

)l 

khvvvvvvv 

AAAA 

[missing] 

IMVV 

MJVV 


J / ^ V V 
im/a 


VVYW 

4 vyvYV 

vvvwwvvvvvyw 

II 

vvvvvvv 


/wvv 

((/vvvirvyv^ 

11 /yvVYVV 
wvvvw [broken] 
vw I [broken] 

I /V 

VYVV ^ 


S6. Fragment 


’ IntmpODi) ftcraicbfcd. not in Ink t 

# * M *»*. ft Jnscoplion m mkj m usheiL 


tu 
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Denomliiiiticins in Notches. 

Wftting. 

N o. i n 
this Liiu 

One or 
mor^H 

Nfoney. 

Coro- 

rooditiesp 

one 

' ?6rf. 


Contra Willelraum dc * p * , pro lit'p* 

73 

one 

7 fit/. 


Contra Alissiam Rclictafn; Johannis in ,sctone[?j pro 
stramine* 

74 

one 

7 id. 


Contm Hugonetn [?] p , * .» , pro * lit" “ 

75 

one 

7 IS, lOtL 


Charlclon P pro , lit\*^ 

76 

one 

7 IS, 


Contra Katertnam de Wy'tcuiirp pro * lif * 

Contra Rectoreiii de »^. pro lit^* 

77 

one 

} IS* 6 d* 


7» 

one 

? if. 


Charleton pro lit*p“ 

79 

one 

? Up 


Charlelon pro lit'** 

Ko 

me 

? f J, 6 d. 


Contra Robertnm de Stedeleic ^ pro . lit^* 

Ki 

one 

? )Jf. id. 


Contfa Hario" de la[?] stil pro lit'" 

82 

one 

? ItL 


[? Contra] [r/Ay/We] [? Monachornm] * (jflwir rcwvft pit 
tip^r s ? Jit') 


? 

? 

?fiTiiin 

[’comra] Ricard[ujin] Gregory pro ffac’ 

K4 

— 

-- 


^ johannem * m * * *, 

^ Const^ (le Wes . + * * * + * prednm quartcrii vj s* 

N5 

one 

— 

fg^in 

m 

one 


? grain 

Const* de blcdeloivc p «.« . pro rruinenEo precium quarterii 
vJ 3 (efw uppiT X liij3rf.: ™ i&wer r^gr 

i//fgih/rr ? buck") 

Const* de bradenston [!] pro frutnento vj s (pfi 

Hpper vj s t tfr^ buck') 


one 

? 

? gniJn 

an 

one 

— 

— 

FA vena Dc Abbalc Glouc‘ 

X. I 

two 



Tallin Abbalis Westmoiiasfterii Puts^ {&ft ffpprr 
auena, solutuin cst atid pro auena iti j iwriViwjrf ; pKPtr met 
ittfgiPh^ 

X.i 

one 

— 

~ 

Tallia Abbatis Wcstmoimsterii de Pul^i' 

x,:j 

one 

-— 

— 

Puls^ Dc Abbate Glouc' 

X. 4 

one 

— 

—‘ 

F Taliia Abbati^ GIouc' [Dc Puls* udded Ar/jit*/-] 

X.5 

one 

— 


ITetium eontra balliutim dc Horton^ et liembury dc 
frumento ab eo recepto ad opus domini Regis preeiutn 
quarterij .iij. iuj^ d quia debilb anno 

X. 6 

fone 

—■ 

- 1 

Contra Wiltdmum BaUiuutii de Iddebur' de frumento 
recepto, etc. 

X.7 

one 


— ■ 

FBybur*^ lallia ffratris" de By bur pro v. quarteriis 
frumenti 

X. 8 

one 

^ — 

— 

^Tallta Adc de Wylkevvone ® de Hudicote* [iW/^^/r] 
p pro Jj^ quarteriis frumentis 

X 9 

two 



F Contra llcctorem de Swyndon* pro ilj. quartenis 
frumcnli ct iij+ quarteriis pub' 

X. 10 

two 



F TaIJia Abbatts de Alicestr* pro * lij* quarter!is frumcnti 
et vj^ quarteriis puls'^ 

X, 11 

one 



^ Taliia Rectorb dc Marebton* Sicca pro - v quartcriis el 
ij. busselb , frumenti ad opus Regis , pro [ttwrf 

X. li 

one 

— 

— 

FfTrumcntum de Epfscopo Herefordensi 

X. IJ 


* On original tiling tiJip; cotly Qot nil tn same hand. 

* File of i6 foils on drigitial pnfchmeoE slip* 

* Reading iincrcmin^ 


X X 2 
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MEDIEVAL TALLIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Nd. in 
thi» Lisr. 



Stocttor 

Foil. 

Cuttings 

Refcreiicc. 

Date: 

Shape oI 
Tally 

Shapes &C.J of Notches 

X. M 

K. iot/ 6 jH/i (4) 

P346,1347] 

F. 

N. 

vvvwvwv/ 






iir 


X. 15 

' do. 

[do.] 

R 

S.A. 

V 







AAAAA 


X. ifi 

dos 

Itio.] 

F. 

N. 

1 W 







.1111 


«9 

Jm a (3) • 

1348,1349 

F, 

?N. 

[mtssing] 


90 

91 

do. 

dOr 

[t] 

F 

i-'. 

?N, 

N. 

[missjog] 

V 


95 

dOa 

[do] 

F. 

?N. 

[missing] 


93 

do. 

[do.] 

1*'. 

?N. 

[missiiig] 


9 ^ 


ij 4«»1349 

R 


WWW [broken] 


95 

do. 

[do.] 

F. 

tK 

[niL^ing] 


96 

do. 

1348, 1349 

R 

N. . 

wv MIW 


97 

i 

do. 1 

* 34 «, J .149 1 

F. 

?N. 

iMivyvyvw 


98 1 

do. 1 

134811349 

F. 

N. 

[missing] 

MtIVVVVVVVVV 


99 

do. 

[do.] 

F. 

?N. 

[missing] 


100 

do. 

1348, *349 

F. 

N. 

ivvvvw 


lot 

do. 

[da] 

F. , 

N. 

(V 


102 ! 

Mhf. 1 (5) 

»34«. 1349 

F. 

A. 

III 

III 


103 

do. 

Cd 4 

F. 

N. 


104 

do. 

f34«. 1349 

F, 

N, 

nit 


«5 

lod 

do. 1 

do. 1 

ft] 

R 

F. 

?N. 

N. 

[missing] 

w 







nil 



1 five inllles, an m nriginnl feather, appear an to be In (he same WTHiDii, 

Ligiit tallies on engiaaJ pnrchment stdp: appnientlp not alt in same band. 


’ [JA:] MS. 
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Denomiiutlons in NoL-clies. 

One nr 
more. 

Moneys 

Cotn- 

modities. 



— 

two 

— 

— 

one 

— 

■- 

— 

— 

— 

?one 


?mh]i 1 

one 


i malt 


— 

? grain 

? moru 

— 

pigF, etcs 

more 


?p^ 

oxen* etc. 

— 

— 

— 


? 3f, and 

fgrztn 

two 

2s. 3d, 

and pigs. 

one 

? 'J. 4rA 

or ?grain 

oru: 

? yy. 4//. 

or ? grain 

one 

— 

— 

one 

} 6s, id. 

or ? gram 

one 

IS, id. 


? one 


? grain 

? one 


?grain 

?onc 


Pmalt 




two 


? grain, 
etc. 


Wntin^. 


No, in 
this List. 


F ffruinenluni Dc Abbatc VVestmoniiiiitcrii 


X, t 4 


Contra Archie[>iscopum Eboraceasem de frumcnto tt 
fnbis captb vppef etfgt frumcntum ; 0 if fabc) 
Rrumentum dc Abbate GlouS 


X. 15 
X. ifl 


Tnllia contra Willelmiim atcbrokcndo dc stcpcbiwrdcn 
tmpt* anno Domini Rcgni Regis Edwardi xsij 
videlicet j quarterium 

Contra Ricardum . , ... de [?] bras' pro .... 

,. Johann’ dc . ton’ dc bras' ab eo [?pcrqui|s'. 

prccium .vj. 5. 

Contra wiHelmtim clcricum de Badborouha const . .. . ■ 
ab codem reccpt' / anno Domini Regis Edwardi terdi post 
conqucstum . .. . ttpp^r etige bras' ordei Chilford^ 
Contra VVillelmum MicheletRobertom^i/fiyW/r']Wat.. ich 
dc bras' pro \i{itgiNe\ {on spptr tdge wrinng, perhapt plat'e- 
HafMt; m lotmer e^e tx d, . . . iij bacoiics d .. .) _ 

Contra Robcrliim Jakes de Sutton* dc victualibus .... 
victual' ville de Caleys anno .xxij® .... (oh nppcr edge 
Bacon' preciuni baconis .ij. s, PiV precium quartcrii ., . s. i 
on lotivr edge carcos bourn prccium 

Contra Rogcrum ...... de prisa p. (some writing 

on lower edge illegibU). 

Contra Robcrtum Hewc dc 'grueJcl constabularium dc 
Pisa pro* ad opus dotnini Rcgu de eadcm villa 

Anno rcgni (pn lotttcr side Regis Edwardi post conqucstum 
jixij .* 0 )) ifpper edge Item iij paruas baconcs prccii iij s) 
.leuery-ngton' F Anno .xxij* prccium quartern .liij s.(!W 
npper edge . (Tab',) 

Tyd . F . Anno xxij'’. de flabis . prccium quartcrti litj s, 
{pH npper edge (Tab'.) 

Well' Fde ffabisad opus Rcgb ..... \ptnd ser/te writing 
iliegiblel 

[?] Ei.. Fde ffabis . contra . Rcgcm Annoxxij'*. prccinm 
quartern .iiij s. (pn upper edge flab'.) 

Contra Willclmum peperstok’ eonstabu lari urn dc he' 
\iliegii/le'\ * de J pa mo bacone prccii xitj d 
Caldccote Anno ?fxij**. 

Contra Saiam Mott' de .. . de pisa ab ea rcccpta {an 
npper edge pise) 

Contra dominum W, capcilanuni dc K [rV/qfr^/c] dc brasto 
ab eo rccepto anno xxij* (p» upper edge bras') 

Catteworth’ magtia 

Contra coiistabiiiarium de bokeden’ de pisa cl baconifaus 
ab eisdem captis ipn lower edge paruo tra 1 m upper edge 
pisa) 


«9 


go 

yi 

93 


93 

94 

9.^ 

95 


97 

yH 

99 

too 

lOI 

103 

103 

104 

lOfi 


• This tally has had ihe upper edge pared ftff after the writing was done, perhaps few the nowJtcs lo he alieted. 

* File of iweK'c t^ies dn oKglnnl parchtneut strip t pmbitbly not all in same hand. 
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MEDIEVAL TALLIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


X4L I n 
this Liat 

Reference, 

t07 

B- loi/SyJJ^a (3) 

10K 

do. 

IC9 

Uu. 

I JO 

do. 

HI 

1 do. 

J 12 

do. 

113 

do. 


Wif. a (dj» 


da 

1 

}i 6 1 

do. 

*>7 [ 

do. 

lift 

do. 

*19 

do. 


Dale, 


'.H^r ‘349 

\do,} 

[do.] 

[Jop 

[da] 

[do.] 

i34y* 

tdaj 

*34®. 1349 


*34®^ *349 


Stock or 
Foil 

1 CMtiing, 

Shape of 
TsilJy* 

Shape, &c., of Noicbe. 

R 

S.A. 

.. A 

F. 

R 

?N 

1 ?iV 

[rnbsmgj 

[mfaing] 

R 

S.A. 

1 aa (‘"fsfiing) 

1 W V V 

R 

1 S.A. 

H iMw m/V w 

R 

j S.A. 

\ -.III m\ 

R 

( 1 

jj / 

F. 

^ ?N. , 

[mksing] 

R 

N. 


1 


.Ml 

R 1 

N. , 

vwvw 

F. 

N. 

irn 



A 

R 

N. , 

iv tini 
rttttAAA 


*34®i ‘349 


R 


N. 


V V 
A 


Me 

J2| 

M3 

113 


da 

-do* 

da 

eJa 


1348. *349 

[do-] 


R 

R 


‘34*. 1349 

[do.] 


R 


R 


N, 

N, 

N, 

N- 


w 


iiinii 


fV 

NN 

*11/V 
ItUll 


tS4 

113 


do. 

do. 


1348, 1349 

>34®. 1349^ 


R 

R 


I 


N. 

fJ. 


vv 


••-Ht 


Fragment 109+ Fri^jfinenL 

jss the edge of the repttitnied by doi^ m single eut* made with the^int of ihe Ithife end 


not dtawb right 
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MKDIEVAL TALLIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Denominations in Notches. 


Otic or 
mcTe. 

Money. 

Com¬ 

modities, 

two 


? grain, 

etc. 

“ 


— 

three 


?gratiip 

etc* 

[more] 


? grain, 
ere. 

four 


? grain, 



etc. 

three 


’grain, 

etc. 

two 


? grain, 
etc. 

— 

— 

— 

one 


.^gmin 

one 


? grain 

two 


7 grain 

three 

? money 


three 


peas, 
grain, etc* 

one 


PgTaiii 

one 


grain 

(fausheb) 

? one 


? grain 

two 


? grain 

one 


?gram 

one 


grain 


Writing* 


. , dne^bury. De ct pisa ab ch receptis anno 

{en pis' and bra^") 

Ayfynton' ij panii bacane^; &ii Jij>pcr ph* 

and bras') 

Alwalton' {nn j. panius ami bras^ ami f/m) 

Ctsntra Jlugoncin fTarset U/i ^dg^ [? parui] ami pis' 
a/id hr^'and fr^ni) 

Ouerton' {m fdge bras' and pis" and Fr'm) 

^Caldccof an iawtr edg^: aa app^r i^fgtrfp 

ofid bras') 

t cerntra Regcnatduiti cons tabu brium de j 

rnimcnto ab eodem ad opus [ ] 

lallia contra KIcalaum [?] Gemon constabvilarium do 
stepelmorden de frunicnto empto dc cccilU Hof - . anno | 
domini R<^s xxij 

talUa contra jehannem dc caldecote^t Johanncm valcnlin 
con^vtabutarios de villa de or weir de frumento ab eis recepto. 

Contra canstabularium do Abington' parua de fiumento 
eius ad opus domini Regis anno regnt Regis xxij predum 
tij s (tfw /tfierr fdg€ bras' quaiteritun) 

Contra Thomain Kydeman do schenegeye de pi^ preuba 
ad opus domini Regis anno xx}) {^?fi l&wfr ftigt Pis" Amfng- 
forde lln^: m apper fdg^} paruiis baco ai^d ta[llia] de 
fniniento) 

Contra Her" do sloke[vpion ?] de frumento. plm vjs 
ab CO emptis ad opus Regis Anno regni Regis 
/■dg^ 0 xxij precium quartorii vja bra^'p m apper edge 
predum quarterii lij ^ and pis' viij d atfd procium vj s and 
fmmento) 

taliia contra Ricardum ate Crouch constabularium de 
villa de Weston coluill' do reccptiono frumenti anno xxij 
taliia de fnimento empto ad opus dam ini Rog^ de 
Matillido Ace de WabbafU {en edge rrumento and 

[? boceir]) 

Contra Johanaem de f?J Gonteir do frumciilo ab co empto 
ad opus dommi Regis Anno xxij 

{Face {fare ** m npper edge [FSyntone] . de frumento 
Rccepto ad opus domini Rogb: an iamr edge tallk de 
Brasio ab cisdem empto ad opus domini Regis) 

tallb contra Robcitum [? Hewe] de [?grafcJc^ do rru¬ 
mento empto ad opus dornini regis' anno rcgni domini 
Regis XX ii I 

taliia contra Jobaoncm [?Bray] constabukrium de 
swalbam priour de diipidtn qnarterio * frumentt iij bussdiis 
iij p * , * * anno r^ni Regis xxij 


Noi in 
thu LJ^t* 

lo; 

loH 

rc9 

J lO 

llE 

112 

1^3 

J iri 
M7 

119 


no 

12t 

122 

1^3 

124 

125 


^ File of righiEen iiJltes an arigiiuil panrbntcnt strips pdsslbty all same writing. 

* Th-e dot » ammig the zvolchea for this tally represent in the originnl a single cat extending half aizro^s the edge of ihc 
tally t ihe tally louks as if It u tre not hoxeL 

* Ibc throe dots among the notches for thia tolly repie^nt In the orlginnl single cuts extending lialf across the edge of the 
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MEDIEVAL TALLIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


No. in 
this List 



Stock nr 
FofL 


Cutting. 

Reference, 

Date. 

S>hape of 
Tnfly. 

1 

shape, &Co, of Kotches. 

116 

E, ioi/<!;8/a (6) 

*34*^p 1349 


N, 

IttIV 

137 

do. 

*34«p *349 

F. 

N. 

V 

I3ll 

do. 

[do.] 

F. 

N. 

w 

119 

do. 

134**, *349 * 

F. 

S.A. 

ttl 

* 

J3O 

do. 

[do] 

K. 

?N. 

> [missing] 

*3' 

do. 

*348, t. 1+9 

F. 

N. 

V 

132 

' 2(7)* 

P J. 134* J 

F, 

N. 

tuw 

*33 

do. 

pdo.] 

F. 

N. 

[mbsing] 

*34 

do. 

[?clo.l 

F, 

?N. 

[missingl 

*35 

do. 

t?do.i 

F, 

1 N. 

? vv w 

136 

do. 

[?do] 

F. 

N. 

V 

137 

do. j 

pda] 

J', 

N. 

I^W 

« 3 « 

do. 

f ? do.] 

F. 

N'. 

vrv 

139 

do. 

pdo.1 

F. 

7N. 

IM [missing] 

JHO 

/hW^ 2 (i*}* 

[?do.] 

F. 

N. 

t/v 

141 

do. 

pdo.J 

i\ 

S,A. 

II V ifv [mbsing] 

14a 

do. 

*348. 1349 

F. 

N, 

ifV 

iii^ iitt 

*43 

do. 

pdo,] 

l\ 

?N. 

/ 

144-169 

/d/J, 2 (9) * 

pdoj I 

one S 
rest 
?a H F. 

? all N. 

— 

170 

British Museum Tally 

*35^ *557 

P, 

?N. 

1111 V w 

AAA 

*7* 1 

E, ior/67F/2 (iq)« 

|■^357-*359] 

F. 

N. 

WVYWV 

AA 

172 

do. 

[60.] 

F. 

N. 

iiiiniiwvwv 

AA 


^ra|;inen[* i^, Fmgmfnti J34* FragmejiL Fn^gmenu 144-169 Ffii|;tilenL Fragment 

i T!l® du iiin<mg the patches for itiis taiijr re|>rc&tiiis a siog^e cut: but sloped, not at right angles to the edge. 

* Has hSdwd m la^l« iound loose but belonging fipparcntly to this sack. 

^ ^ ^cw’kp apparently helonginn to this sack. Four hive Inctsed as well ns 

ink n-niing^ There ure m adtJitioo sixteen smaller fragments (two showing the mcised writieg) and a c^oftntity oJ nnnute pieces. 




























MEDIEVAL TALLIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


34S 


DenominatlDns in NolcIlcSi 

Writing* 

No. in 

One or 
more- 

Money* 

Com- 

nwditle^H 

thi$ Lbt* 

one 


? gra ifi 

lallb cojirra Johannciri de coliw* consubuhrtuni dc 
Cax^itone dc frumcnlo emto [jat] ad Dpu9 dotnini Kcgb 

ta6 

one 


? grain 

Contra Johsnnem Jc tayronr constabHiaruim de villa 
dc [?]mpweU’ dc framento empto ad opus domini Regis 
(e/$ Imvtf edge anno ri^i xxij) 

£27 

one 


? grain 

Contra Johanncm smart dc papworthcford' dc frumento 
liberato iicr cundem constabtilarium 

laS 

? one 


? grain 

tallia ‘de Roberto Ic [’VVisllcr'] de [? hyldrsham] de 
frumento empto anno xxij 

J29 

— 

— 

„ 

lallin contra Thomant [? torgaunt] constabularium . . < 
de fnimcjito prouiiso ad opus doitiim anno * * * 

‘30 

one 


? grain 

Contra constflbularium de villa dc Papworth' ys 

Anno regni Rogts Kdwardi xxij (pn fipptr [rumento) 


? one 


? grain i 

? grain 

Contra Consiabukrjum dc Rous,. c cl prec* ij a 

dc ij quartcriis ct vj [? busscllbj 

Contra Constabnlarium dc T?] Soul p/AgxA/fJ quartcrli 
ij s \illrgibft\ hvoei^tdge: iUtgibit) 

l.^a 




Contra constabularium ...... quart'Uij . bus'au.,. 

'34 

one 


grata 

... Constabularium de ffifede pro aueoa prec' quartcrit 
ij s viij d \remahtder iUegihU^ 

'Jv-J 

one 


grain 

Contra Constabularium de Bamptoii' pro j quarterb 
auenc precium quartcrii ij e vttj d. 

>3<S 

one 


grain 

grain 

; Contra Constabularium dc Cbaryndoti’ pro ij quartertis i 
V bucellia quartenam ad ijs vjs jd ob' iawtr edge 

,., , yndon^ 

[? Contra] Constabularium dc Abbesse Rochyng’ pro 
auena prcciunt quartcrii ij s viijd Sunima . vj a fjij d 

1 ‘37 

13« 

? one 


? grain 

. Xonstabtilariiim de paraa..... pro auena predutn ..... 

‘39 

? one 


? grain 

T] Const' dc Wynchyodone pro frumento ... . vj -. . 
(tfw upper edge mritiug illegible) * 

140 

N 


graitlp 

pigs, etc. 

Sautre (pn upper edge ij paiuc j quarteriuni [Jfru- 
menti] bras') 

141 



? gf aiii 

Contra constabulai lunt de gcldcmordon dc frumento et 
pisa [cajptis anno regni Regis xxij {pn le/axr edge fr": 
&u upper [? fr]) ... 

142 

) 

one 

-> 

? 

No sign of writing mt faee <tf« upper eelge utueh writing. 


— 

— 

— 

illegible), 

1 [AU upparently in one or other of forms already notedi\ 

1 

, 144-169 

?OfiC 

? 

? 

, .., nicys pro litera liberata pro equis dominl 

Regis anno xxx"** 

‘7° 

? one 

> 

? 

TP contra constabularium dc Holm dc fTcno Grcyne * 

•7‘ 

?one 

? 

t 

F stoke abb' dc * cadem villa dc auena ^ 

173 


Ko itbiwniiiJility cif sbapt qt notc^liliig few beffQ notked; and the wiiiingf so fsir ae can be judged, always nitc or cihcr 

• On^irml file of ^vcotwi tally with parchideat label \ dvlog dale ji sncl 5± [Edward lll]^ It J5 possible lhal ibis 

file sliDuld pmperly be pitserved wilh the leather (E* tol/ 67 &/|+■ j t ■ i- * a i * 

t W«f5« \Lh ' ? added later. * IP * Words in dlirktr ink t » added bter* 


Words in pakT ink: ?added later. 
VOL* LXXIV. 


vy 
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Xo. in 
ihii Ust- 

Kefcrence* 




Stnek exT 
Foil. 

Cutting. 


-Date. 

Shape of 
Tally. 

ShnpCt of Kntcbc^s. 

»73 

E, loi/Syfl/i {joJ 

[> 337 i > 359 ] 

K 

N. 

VYVYW 








AAA 

>74 

do. 



F, 

N, 

(Uivvvwvy 








AAA 

>75 

do. 


[do,] 

F. 

N. 

nil ^ vvvv 








AA 

126 

d0r 


[do.] 

F. 

N. 

imvv 








A 

17 ? 

do. 


[do.] 

1 F. 

, N- 

WWW 








AAA 

ij8 

do. 


[do.] 

F. 

N. 

n V 








nil 

>79 

do. 


[do.] 

F. 

N. 

w 

180 

do. 


Ido.] 

F, 

No 

A 

VW 








tniA 

tHl 

do* 


[do,] 

F. 

N. 

mvw 

I Ha 







iiniA 

do. 


[do.] 

Fo 

N. 

innv 

i »3 







tnn 

do. 


[do-J 

F, 

N, 

wvvvv 

1R4 

do. 






AAA 


[dt^I 

1*. 1 

N. 

ininnvwvw 

i«S 

do. 

[do.l 

F, 

N. 

AA 

ttiiwv 

186 

do. 

Ido.] 

F, 

N. 

A 

wwwv 

1S7 

do. , 


[do,] 

F. i 

N. 

AA 

VW 

188 

/Ail/. 3 [ij 

l> 35 **i > 359 ] 

F, 

N. 

A 

wvv/ 


do. 

[do.] 

F. 

N. 

w /vwv 


do. 

do. 

do« 






IIIA 

190 

igt 

m 

1 

do." 

^do-; 

do* 


F, 

F. 

?N. 

?N. 

?N. 

[mmlogj 

VVVVWWV [iDiSSJOg] 

>93 

194 

>95 

do, 

do. 1 

do. 

I-] 

1358. y 

1 

«9 

F, 1 
F. 

J'. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

. iv 

[mkdng] 

196 

do. 

[1,155 >359] 

1-, 

N, , 

w 

w 

V 

197 

do. 

[do.] 

F, 

N, 

198 

do. 

> 357 . >358 

F, 

PN. 

[mLssmg] 


190 , TttkgmcnL 


193. Fra^itdlT^ 


194. Fni^ttieiiL 


19#, Fragni<^t. 


I® » Words in d\Ktker Ink; Padded Jaio^. 


Words in pc4cr ink: ?aifdod Inter, 
ink written over incised bscnptkin CrujnJi/ifr, 

Writieo over innied insai(4loii ifamnavi imJUfii Cmm . 

Ink over mciscd Insdipiion /iMaficrw/, * tfit over LnJ-r;n»Sii.F« 

tnk over tnd^ inscription icd msenphon j/s 

Ink over iod^ insaiptiim ^frt> trvcmi in p^ier ink ? Added l4!er* 
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UtnoiTunatiOns in Kotebes. | 

Writinfi:. 

1 

No* in 

One or 

moiGi 

Mnney. 

Cem- 

int>ditle$. 

thh List* 

?cnie 

? 

? 

Coiitm con&tabnlarium dc Wasdon* de Auena cap tit 
Grcyne ^ 

‘73 

? one 

} 

? 

Const" dc Lan^efclde aueirde® comj tat u dc Bedeforde ^ 

174 

?DOe 

? 

p- 

Contra villatam dc airnefclde dc nuena ^ 

>75 

? one 

? 


Coiifni llaJliuum Mancrji dc Cranfdde de auena ♦ dc 
comitatu EedcFord" ^ 

17S 

? one 

? 

? 

^ Contra con^tabiilariuin dc Wodelf-de auem 

>77 

? one 

? 

p 

Dc villata de Tusternc de auciia* 

17B 

?onc 

7 

9 

contra viHatam de Barton de auena 

>79 

? one 

? 

? 

Contra villatam de StoO' dc auena ^ 

iSo 

?one 

? 

? 

^ Contra ’vilUtam dc Abbodcs Aston" de anena" 

lUi 

lone 

f 

? 

% Contra villatani de Hertwelle * aueim “ 


? one 

1 ? 

? 

1 ] contra villalani dc Wyngbe de auena * 

183 

?onc 

? 

? 

^contra preposiJtum dc A tie weir dc auena 

1H4 

Pone 

p 

? 

Contra Mydcistokc dc ®eadeoi viUata luo auena ^ 

<85 

? otic 

? 

? 

Vflla chal|tmue de * auena = 

)S6 

? one 


p 

^ swcncsccnibc dc *eadcm villa pro auena ■ 

iS7 

one 

3 

p 

Contra con^abukrium dc Esttvyk* pro litcra eapta equis 
domhil Regis per manus RLcardi atte fcld" 

1K8 

one 

f 

? 

contra Conslabularium de Estone viijd, pro Utera 

XX d. cApta per Henricum BraybT 

1K9 

one 

? 

3 

Dc constabulario de Bun . {(tn xiij) 

190 

one 

? 

? 

Dc constabulario dc Lydesden" pro Utera 

m 

one 

? 

? 

Contra Menricuin Bray de litcra capLa de Johanae 
Kcynald' dc Hcebregg" , * * * 

Const" de Stanewey pro litero 

' 193 

one 

? 

? 

193 

one 

? 

P 

Const’ de [?Tol ♦ ^».J liiero j 

194 

one 

3 

? 

contra conslabularium Stanewey pro litem anno xxxij ” 

m 

one 

j 

P 

Coost^ dc ^ Alphmston'] pro Iitcia 

194 

one 

? 

p 

Const’ de nordham pro Utcro 

197 

one 

3 

? 

Contra Abbatem dc [? Stratford'J pro 1 .... altttTclde 
anno xxxj '* 

19S 


• Ink Over facisedinscflpclon tff i/mUfftn 

** OHifliuil filcoffnujtceli tally foil* and eme piTchjiwflt reccipi ; wilh parchiT^enl Inbel. 
** Ink over irtclsed insctilHSon, oioatly illcijibltp 
II ijjij mci$etl jnMipiicm* mnilty tiut Ix^niiing am fra, 

to ^ Arfdrf inter m sTnaller band-. 

Ink over inci!^ bsaipti^m iir AMdfr S'fr - * . - 

V y 2 
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Nn. in 

Kerereiice. 



Stock dr 
FciL 

Cutting. 

thii hist. 

Dvkic^ 

Shupc of 
Tally 

Shape^ of Noichcs. 

'am 

*99 

E. Jor/iS 7 t {/3 (i) 

1*358-1359] 

F. 

N. 

vvvvwv 

loo 

do> 

[do.] 


I-'. 

N. 

vvv [iniasingj 

lor 

do. 

[do. 


F. 

S.A. 

IIIIAAA 

aoa 

/AjW. 3 (a) * 

[7 do. 


F. 

S.A. 

lAA 

103 

do. 

*358. <359 

1 V. 

N. 

WW 

204 

do. 

' 35 «, *359 

■ F. 

* 

K. 

VVVVVV 

ao;i 

do. 

[?do.] 

F. 

N, 

VYVWVVV 

206 


1 P* 357 “< 359 ] 

F, 

N. 

VVVVVV/ 

307 

do. 



F. 

N- 

' WWW 

loH 

do¬ 

> 3 . 57 - '3.58 
*358. *359 

F. 

N. 

vwvvvV 

2og 

do. 

F. 

N. 

lllivvv/ 

no 

ni 

do. 

do. 

[? * 357 ’13593 

[do.] 

F, 

F. 

N, 

N. 

WW 

rfvwvw 

212 

do. 

[do.] 


F. 

N, 

/vw 

113 

do. 

'J 5 H- *359 

F. 

N. 

w/V 

214 

da 

P * 357 ™t 359 ] 

1 

N. 

w 

2 f 5 

f]!o. 

*358,1359 

F. 

K. 

iJiwv 

216 

do. 

P1357-1359] 

F. 

N. 

1 / / 

a 17 

Bfhkh Mii^eom Tally" 

< 35 «.1359 

F. 

S.A. 

^Jll 

A 

21^ 

E. 101/678/4^ 

135*. *35^ 

F. , 

N, 

\ 

wwvvv'/Wy 

119 

do, 1 

1361, 135* 

S. 

N. 

IIIIAAA ^AAA 

120 

do* 

* 350 ,1351 

F, 1 

N. 

IKIWVV 

32 ! i 

do. 

tjfii, 1363 

F, 

S.A. 

AA 

aj2 

do^ 1 

1351,1361 , 

S. 

S.A. 

vv 


J 

t 

l! 




aod, Krngmcm, 


Four bioken tally fotU found loose r piobably btfonghig |i> prcvims Cle. 
Ink over inciaec! ioKniatptin Cew* PahmUtf pr^ Httra, 

Inti hiu run find wrliini; Is blurred. 
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Denotninaiions in Notches. 


One or 
more* 


onC! 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

?onc 

one 


Money. 


Com* 

moditks. 


Wriiiio". 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 


? Contra abbjLtcm do stratfordc pro litcro ad opus do in ml 

Regts captum [jfV] per manum Ricardj attc fl^cldel 
? Contra constabulaniinl dc Kelvcden* pro litcia 

? Contra const abulart lira de Coggcshal' pro Utcra 

f Contra constabulaHum dc Pateswik' pro liteia “ 

? Contra_dc R . .., dc litcra capta etc^ per R’ attc- 

fTclde anno xxxJj * 

? De litcra capta per Radulfum [w] aitcffcldc m Abbatia 

dc Stratrord’ anno sxxij, . 

? Contra Constabulaiium dc Claydon* pro [? ij quarterns] 

? ...... Dagenham pro feno capto per Ricafdinn attc 


in 

tbia IJ&t. 


m 

HQO 

201 

304 

ao3 

204 

305 
206 


one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

otic 

? 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 

one 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

t 

? 

? 

? 

9 

4 


3/, 13;. 


3/, i3X.4^. 
4/. 4 (/. 

a/. 

3/. 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 


? 

? 

? 

grain 


Contra domimim Reginaldum Mannyng* pro fcuo capto 
per \iiiegibtf\ attc iTcldc 

Contra constabulariutn dc Lanyhamdc feno Anno xxxj'"* 
Contra Henricotn Brajr pro feno capto de Johanne Rey¬ 
nold dc HcbTegg'- Anno xxxij®. 

Constable de [? stistedel pro feno n , - 

Tallia contra confiiabulariom dc [? rcydouc] dc (icnis 
captis per R' attelfeld' 

Contra vicarium de brokesbourne pro feno capto per 
Ricardum attc ffeld* 

Contra Constabularium dc Cogge^ar [pro] phcrbagio] 
recepto Anno regnl regis Edward! Icrcij a conquestu 
xxxij“. 

Contra constabularium de B [iikgihW\ dc feno ^ ^ 

^Contra constabularium de West [?xxij"J straminis 
anno xxxij 

r Writing i'ery fitiat nnd ittfgib^, 

Tallla dc Wiilelmo West de I'onsmerc Anrio Regis Ed¬ 
ward i post conquestu m [? x]xx?J [de] brasio {pa Itrwrr 
tdgi dimidla quartcria iij bussclla dtmidium) 

i contra Willdmum de Hynton’ balliuum 
anno XXX I honorc dc Rcylcgh* Liijs iiij d per 

vltimo I talliam ct non mensioncm h[abet] 

preterilo | ^ 

[SfoeX' &/ abfftv] Tallia Wiltclmi Hynton’ . . , contra 
Niebolaum [r/c.] . 

Contra Nlcholaum Col man balliuura de Reylcgh de 
denarils ab eodem reoeptis anno xxxiv‘“ 

Estwode Tallia NicholaiRaunclieprepoailiibidcnri contra 
Niebolaum Colman balliuum dc Reilegh' dc dcnarlLs ab 
CO rcccptis xxij die Mareij Anno xxxv’'*. 

[ 5 /w^ ^oMv] Tallia Nicholal Colmaa contra [r*.]. 


107 

aoH 

109 

ato 

211 

3t3 

a 13 

214 

aid 

aiy 

3lS 

219 
'220 
231 


323 


* Elei'cn taily foils found loose but apistreiitly belooglng^ lagciher. Not all in miiw hawl, 

^ Ink vtiY fainL i j r 1 . n 

* Th^ dot aifSOTii: the flotchea neptes^ts a line extendingr hnlf JKrras5 Uit edjje or ihe udif. ^ , j ^ ^ 

^ file of seven lallies (four folta and tbitt comspondin^ flocks) and five {nrchinent deedf wnh 

desrriptlve paTchineni lagi preserved In contcmponiry leaiher bag (see above^ p. %i2}. 


seals rmd 
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in 

tbls List. 



Slock nr 
Foil. 

1 Catling. 

ReTetttkCv. 

Date. 

.sliQpe of 
1 TaLy. 

SlmpCf ^c., Notdie$« 

# 

21_^ 

E. 

1361,13^2 

F. 

N. 

vw 

324 

do. 

PnVate collection ‘ 

Hfif, 1362 
1367, 13I5« 

S. 

F, 

N. 

1 N. 

AAA 

W 

ti6 

HrJtish .Museum Tally * 

1368 

S. 

A.E, 

wvvvwwv 

337 

1 M.A, 85«/ro 

1388 

s. 

N. 

AAA\ 

348 

do. j 

13K8 

s,» 

N. 

aaaaaaa 

339 1 

E. 101/578/1 (a)^ 

?>390. 1391 

1 

s. 

S,A. 

lilt ‘ 

330 

M.A, 113^15 

1417. 141^1 

F. 

N. 

VVVVVVVVVVVVVV' 

23 r 

British Museum Tally ~ 

[t5th cenLj 

F. 

H. 

IliVAAAAAJt •IKIIAAaA 

vvwvvV 






aaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

832 

E. 101/S78/1 (j) • i 

Henry VII or 

F. 

A. 

WW 



Henry VU I * 


. 


• Ti Jp Mr- G* Mooftp pf Applttyj see note by W, Psiley Bnildan in -ztxL 

Vn fcSSlmSlvSe T'*” ’ k ««iPt fw money (mid to the brd >■ on JircIiitKii^ 

* Ver^^stoA <he length of the ftul. 


Til is 
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one 


one 


one 


one 


one 

one 

two 

? one 


j/- 

2/. 


? 10/. 




14/. 

6 j. S/?. 


^Iioep 


? wood 


F Kstwod' contra Kicholaum Colnian balliuiim de Rey- 
legh^ de denariis ab eodem rcccptis de redditu ad terminum 
Pa-sche anno regni regis Kdwardi etc 
[S/ifck FTallia Nicholai Colman contra [rU.]. 

Taltia Johannb prepositi de Appelby de — xta liBcriilis 
domino Ricardo de Vernon' per manus Johannis alte 
ITallej'ato ante Pasch* anno xli]'^ 

Cc»itjra Radulphum Spigurnell Constabularium Caslrl 
Douerr' et custodis quinque portunm De Warda de Graue- 
aende {eu &niYr tdge mtf" vij” die Octobris Anno regni regb 
lidwatdi tercij a conque&tu quadrageaLmo $ccundo^. 

Morton Tallia Thome Symond' prepositi ib^em de 
xiiij li liberatia Stephano Velcwet de diucrsis profienb 
Mancni ibidem Mense Scptembiia Anno r^ii Regis 
Ricardi sccundi post conque^tiim duodecimo 
Horton* Tallia Thome Symondes prepositi ibidem dc 
cccc"Ix oub dc stauro AfancriJ libcratis Johanni 
Farwcll* post [fcsium Michaclis sir tick tkrmg&l [Mensem 
Septembm ittitrlitualcd] Anno regiu regia Ricardi Duo¬ 
decimo videlicet dc Multotubus C“*piiij***vj* Dc ouibus 
Matricibus ferc^ el Hurtard* Giij“*^xviij. Kt de 

Agnis — 

De [?Ricanio Batiirc^ mbso apud \ii!rgiblc\ Anno 
regni rcgis [?] Ricardi .xtiij'*. pro* [?if] contra Hugonem 
Armigerum dominj** 

Tallia dc denariis solntis domino per manus Johannis 
Kent* b^lliui deWattecombq annoquJiito h Menrki .qtuulj 
to M , * , , * 

p’* to 

John llryght 


for XX Jode^ 
biliettes and 
xvj lodes tali wood 


The 

tay!c 

lackyng 


(pn Iffivtr edge Tallwood % m Rillettcs) 

[ regni regb HmiTici [?] vij*"^ 


fowr dussan 


214 

225 


zx 6 


227 


e-iH 


229 

230 

231 

23^ 


• Another exceptionalEy long stock: tho dot Among tlie noichcs rcprc$enl 5 a stroke hairaooss die e<Jgc of the tally. 

* 10 * Added m juiother Jtaod, tn ihe ^rst hand the ink tia? run nnd it 11 very illegible. 


* Two m entered on iIk lower edge* i jj* sW. and 6r* 8^. 

It bciOB^SL 


This tally is preserm] wiib the docuinecLt lo which 


^ A parchment tag attndt^p mostly illegible, is in OmiMry hand and signed SvtilMivl/^ 
* Zjsrgc and clumsy i position of wdLingand notches quite abnomtaL 
















I 





i 

i 

I 


I 



I 


= I ^ 








Ahckaeqlogia 


VoL. LXXIV Plate LX 






exchequer tally stocks 

(rarfy iaify. of iiaf-friniy ttatcJi, tU,) 

about I 


by tht Socitty a/ AHtittuarifs oj London^ 1933 



























ArcHA£OIA»CIA 


VoL* LXXIV PtATt LXI 




exchequer TAIXY-KUIL ANI> STOCKS 


ntfiM f/f. 

Aboul I 


Publish,- by the Sdeirty of Autiquatits of Lotuhm^ ttj9$ 
































AkCKACOlJOCIA 


VoL. LX XIV Plate I.XI[ 






B 

EXCHEQUER TALLY STOCKS 

showii£ ftrt&i ‘ (if liriiiii jt/nrimiitn/iics * £iin(rtff/e. 
nbmit 3 


Piiifis/vd by ikf Soeifty oj Aii/iquetrifS of Lmuion, 1935 










































Akciiaeolocca 


VoL. LXXEV Plate LXIII 



private tally foils and leather bag 

tmd wscripfiOH^ nm( varfmts m^nirngx t i4th crnL 

about } 















AfiCHAKOtOClA 


%^oi_ LXXIV Plate LX IV 



PRIVATE TALLY FOILS AND SACK 

H'lVA /ititfh: /4/A oviA 
uhowi I 


Pitblis/inf by ifu Socirfy oj Aub^uonr^ 0 / Lontfo^i, 1^5 












AncijAeoLor.rA 


Vau I-XXIV Plat* LXV 



PRrVATE TALLIES, STOCKS AKD FOILS 

u;ff: hM, nmt mlk o/„a:ou,iIsi f^/A tr„L 

nbiiuL I 


PitKhktd by thf Socirfy of AtHiqtmrir^ oj 1925 






Aachaeolocia 


VoL. LXXIV Plate LXVI 



PRIVATE TALLY FOILS 

sAotviMg mscnph'oH fxnd wriffy i 

about A 


hy tht Bockiy cf Aulifitmnfs uf Loudon^ 1935 






Archacolocia 


VoL. Lxxiv pLATt Lxvn 




PRIVATE TALLY STOCKS AND FOILS 

sJfOtPf/ig taUifsJiird hwM parchtnnti utdmiurfs, JiU of i^ltfs tvifA 
JfmsA Us/fy, fic.t: /j^k (& rf/A trmL 

n^KHil A 

PithUsh^d by thf Sodtiy of AnHfpmtits of LouJotr^ 1^5 
















INDEX TO VOLUME LXXIV 


A 

Abbey Dore (HerefordJ^ cflig>' in churchi 27^ 30; 63. ' 

Abercronibyp Lord, 171, 176/1. 

Abci^p Nib, 168/1,, 169, 179, 

Abergavenny alabaster tomb at. 25, 26; eJtigy 

in the priory church, 31 p 64, 

Aberlady (HaddingtonK cro^-ahart at, 268. I 

Abemon, John didder and younger, tallies of, 2921/^, 
293^ 5*99- 

A^ean culture, 74, 0i, 86, 87, 159, 171-4, 176, 

Aidan, St, bishop of Lindisfarne, 255, 256, 258, 264, 
266; relics of, ^57- 
Akbunar, vase from mound at, 80, Si* 

Alabaster images, 25; monuments, 19^ 20, 22, 25-6* 

— tid)le of the Annunciation with the Crucifls:, 
303-32. 

Alhcmarlep Williafn de MandevUie, earl of, cfltgy 
attributed to, 64, 

Alchfrid, king of Northumbria, 256- 7, 

Aid borough (Yorks.}, sculptured ero$$ at^ 243, 

Alien, Romilly, 241* s66* 

Ambers beads, Bidford-on^Avon (Warwicks*}, 280, 
283 -61; Scandinavian, 168; rings, JordansmOhl 
(Silesiab 166; trade in the Bronac Age, 374- 
Amphorae from Nosswritz (Silesia), 166* 167* 

Anglian art, examples of^ 233-54, ^^7 ^ animal orna¬ 
mentation, 234, 236, 237, 341-5, 347-54; hird 
moti%es, 234, 236, 239-41* 343 ; caskets, 233-6 ; 
coins, 252; crosses, sculptured stone, 233-5,237, 
239-41, 244-6 J cup, 234,237; illuminated mani^ 
scripts, 234-6, 242-4, 247, 249, 250-2; Interlaced 
ornamentation, 236, 237, 239-41, 245- 347-54 J 
meUd-work, 235, 237; pins, 236, 243-5,247,248. 
Srr also Lindisfarne^ 

Anglo-Saxon art,. 277-9; cemetejy* ste Bidford^sn- 
Avon; pottery^ Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks,), 
273-S, 283-5, 2S7. 

Animal ornamentation in Anglian art, 234, 236, 237, 
241-5, a47'54, 266-9, 2 f 77 p ^ 7 * 

Annunciation, alabaster panel of the^ 556. 

—* the, associateil with the Crucifix and the bly* 
platiip medieval rcprcseniations of, 203-16, 221, 
223-331. 

VOL. Z^IV. 


Armour, Rev- Canon* 32. 

Arm-rings, of Aunjetitz type, from Kahiin, 175; 

Lu^t^nice (Bohemia), T75; Transylvania, 175* 
Arras: Tapestries* 

Alchley, Dr* Cuthbert, ii, 12 Wh 
A uckland (Durham), crosS’shaft at* 26711. 

Aunjetitz culture, 164, 163, 168, 170 2, 175*7. 
Axe-adzes^ copper, from Chamaizi (Silesia), 172, 173^ 
Ifissarlik, 172. 

Axe-hammer, primitive* from Lucsksi (Hungary), 
178- 

yVxefi^ stone, Scandinavian, 173 
Ayleabury, Philip de^ armorial seal of 113, 

B 

Backwcll (Som.}, efHgy in church at, 7* 49* 

Baddesley Clinton (VVarw^icks^ tapestry-making at* 

185. 

Bank of England. Exchequer tallies in the* 293, 307, 
Barber, Lady, tapeatry in the possession of, 193. 
Barcheston 1 Warwicks*)* manor house at^ 183, 185^ 
201 ; tapestry weavtiigat* 183 93* 196, 198-200. 
Barnard* E, A* B., 106^ 201* 271* 

Barnett, T, G,; sc£ ufukr Humphreys* John. 

Barons' letter to the Pope* seals attached to, 104. 
Barri, John dc, c8i^‘ attributed to, 31, 68; arm.^ of, 
68 , 

Barrows* British^ t68, 170, 176, 179; long, 179; 
round, 168* 170, 176- 

Barton Sci^rave (North antsj, ornamented shield^bosa 
from* 277* 

Bas-relief* eighth century, Hovingham (Yorks.b239. 
Bath (Som.)* monumental effigies made at, 3a 
Battcnhail (Wore*)* Tudor furnishings of the manor 
house, 182. 

Battle Abbey (Sussex), seal of, to6. 

Battle-axes* stone, British* [68; from liissarlik^ 174; 

Silesia* 163* 164; Thuringia, *69, 

Bavaria* types of Marschwitz culture in* 164. 

Beads; amber, Bid ford-on-Avon (Warwicks*)* 280* 
283-6; Scandinavian* 168; glass, Bidford^on 
Avon, 279,^ 280, 283, 285, 2864 Jet, Normanton 
Down (Witts.)* 166; paste, Bidford-on-Avon, 
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^ 15 * aSo. 383, 385-7; Bronze Ape, 177; 
rock-crj'stal, Bidford'an'Avonj sflo, 283. 
Bcaker-foIk in Britain, 159,168-71,176-7; in ceiiLral 
Euro(>e, 159-80. 

Beakers, bell, 164, 165, 169-7^ 174, 176, 177, iBo; 
corded, 165, 169; rnnnel'nL'ckccf, 166, 167; 
zoned, 161, 168, 170, 171, 

Beauchamp of Lillesdon, arms oi; 56. 

Beekington, Bishop, monuniejir of, 19, ao. 

Bedale (Vorks,), effigy at, 71. 

Bedfordshire, tapeslry map of part of, 190. 

Beer rerrers (Uevon), effigies in church, 30, 61- 
lie nedict Biscop, S50, 267. 

Beoley (Wo re. i, mansion at, 183, 184, 190; monu¬ 
ments Lo the Sheldon tamily in ihe church, 187, 

SOI. 

Bergen op Zootit (l-lol!aiid), armorial seal of town of 
116. 

Berkeley (Clos-), effigies in church at, 17, 46, 
Berkeley, Lady Margaret, first wife of Thomas ill, 
eighth Lord, lomh and effigy of, 6, 13, 34. 
Berkeley, Maurice IV, ninth Lord, cliigy of, 6, 34; 

arms 34 h 

Berkeley, Thomas Jl, sixth Lord, effigy attributed to^ 
5, 30, 33; arms of, 5, 33, 

Berkeley of Ikverstone, amis of, 39, 

Berkeley of Stoke Giffiord. arms of, 39, 

Berkeley of Stratton, arms of, 39, 

Berkeley of Uley, Sir Maurice, ;m<i his wife, tomb 
and effigy of, 7, 8, 39^ 40; arms of, a 39. 
Berkeley of Uley, Sir i'homas, and his ^vife, effigies 
and tomb attributed to, 39. 

Berkshire, tapestry maps of, 190, 200. 

Bernard of CJair\'aux, St-, aai, 235, 

Bess of I'l and wick, countess of Shrewsbury, purchase 
of tapestry hy, r86, 196. 

Bewcastle (Cuni^rlandJ, sculptured cross at, 233, 
= 34 . = 39 «-. =67. 

Bicony 11 , Chancel br WilUam, canon of Wells, tomb 
and effigy of, 9, 10, 55. 

Bidford CcMipcraiive Society, 37*, 281. 
Bidford-on-Avon (Warwlcks-J^ Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
at (Second Report on the excavation si, aji-Si; 
position of the burials on the site, 271-2; a 06 ; 
number of interments, 272; orientation of the 
bodies, 273-3; um-burials, 372-3; conclusions 
as to the site, sBo-i; delaiJs of graves and grave* 
furniture, 383-8, Details of the finds: animal 
remains, 383; beads, amber, 3S0, 2B3-6; —, 
glass, 279, a8o, 383-6 - —, paste, 375, 279, 380, 
=® 3 - 7 : — rm:k*ciysla|, 280, 383; boss, silver- 
plated, 284; bowls, bronze, 373, 276, 287; 
broodies, bronze, 375, 379, 383-8; buckles. 


bronze, a??. =84, 285; —, iron, 376, 277, 383, 
365: charcoal, 273, 283-6; cinerary urns, 272- 
5, 280, 284-8; dip, bronze, 283; coins, bronze, 
=79. =85; combs, bone, 274, 280, 284, 285, 288 j 
ferrules, bronze, 276,277, 285,286; finger-rings, 
btonze, 377; girdle-buckle, iron, 271, 287; 
girdle-plate, bronze, 274, 288; hair-ring, bronze, 
273, 2^; ingot, bronze, 377; javelins, iron, 276, 
287; key, iron, 376, b 86, 2^; knives. Iron, 273, 
=75. =76. =83 ®; nail-cleaner, bronze, 278, 285 ; 
necklaces, 280; ornaments, 275, 287: pendant 
bell, bronze, 280; pendants, glass and paste, 
=79; pli's, bronze, 273, 275, 284, 285, 287, 288; 
plate, bronze, 278, 284; pottery, 273-5, =63-5, 
2S7; rings, bronze, 273, 275, 277-9^ 386, 287; 
—, iron, 276; ri^'elSj Iron, 277; shield, wooden, 
=^j *771 shield-bosses, ste umbos; sliield- 
riveLs, iron, 276; skeletons, 273, 275, 283 8; 
—, notes on the bones recovered during the 1923 
cxcavalione, 281-2; slabs of limestone, 273; 
spear-heads, iron, 276, 384, a86-8; toilet imple¬ 
ments, 278, 285, 287; tweezers, bronze, 278, 285, 
2B7; umbos, iron, 276-7, 287-6; weapons, 276- 
7; wristlet clasp, 275, 287. 

Bifrons (Kcnt)^ Anglo-Saxon brcHxbes from, 279. 

Bilbao (Spain), seal of town of, 116. 

Biilingham {Durham)^ fragmenUry grave-slab from, 
26^. 

Bird motivics in Anglian art, 234, 236, 239-41, =43, 
267. 

Bifkbecfc, Henty, fragmeiiLt of taimslry maps for¬ 
merly in the possessioji of, 190. 

Birmingham Art Gallery and Museum, Sheldon 
tapestry in, 193. 201. 

— Free Librfljy, Exchequer tallies in, 292. 

Birslall (Vorlis.Jt stone carving at, 240, 242. 

Birtky (Northumb,), grave-slab from, 265, 

Bitton (Gloa.^ effigy at, 17, 27, 62. 

Blanket, Edward, member of Parliament, effigy' 
attributed to, J3, 21, 44. 

Bledlow, Thomas, 141, 142; will of (1478), 143, 147, 
156. 

Bodrogkercsztur (Hungary), obsidian from, >62. 

Bohemia, neolithic and chalcolithic cultures in, 161, 
16^ 164, 165, 171, 173-5, *7®; obsidian, 1611; 
pcittery, 161. 

Bohun, Eleanor de, wife of Robert Ferrers, earl of 
Derby, annoria] seal of, 116. 

Bone objects: carved panel of the Bninswick casket, 
235-6; carved panel of the Franks casket, 233- 
4 ; combs from Bidford-on-A von {Warwicks. J, 
274. 200, 284, 285, 288. 

Book-cover, the l.indau, 236, 250, 251, 254. 
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Borhani^ Hen-ej q(Sl Pauls, seal of, 

Bosnia^ Lakc-dwelling cylture in, ^-3; lyp^ of 
copper axe-adze in, 173. 

Boudon, WilLiaTn de, seal oi; no. 

Uowlp bronze, from Iiidford*on-Avon (Wanvleks.)| 
275, 27^. iS7. 

Bracebngge, WjJJiam de, armoria! seal of, T13. 

Bracers, slone^ Dan Libia n province, 164+170. 

Bradston^ Sir Edward dc^ effig>' attributed to* 6, 48; 
amis of, 7, 48. 

Brash, Prof. J . C,: Notes on ibe bones rceovered 
during the 1923 excavations at Bidford-on-Avon 
(Wamicks.J, 281-2. 

Brass, monumentai, of Sir Roger de Tnimpington, 5. 

Brecknock : sr^ Crickhowek 

Bridport (Dorset), armonal seal of 116. 

Bristol (GIds.), monuinentat effigies made by Bristol 
eraffsmeu (1240-1550) in i St. Augustine's abbey 
{now the cathednil church)^ 5, fi, to, 30, 33-6 j 
St. Bartholomew's hospitalj 2; St Jameses 
priory church, 2, 12, 36; St* John Baptist's 
church, 13^ 36-7; St Mark's church, 2-4, 7^ It, 
13, t6, 19, 30, 37-40; St Mary Redcliffe, 4, 5, 
7> 13 p 35-iS, aa, 31, 40-3; St Philip and St* 

James's church, 4, 5, 7, 30, 43-4 ; St Sprite, 
chapel of, 9; St. Stephen'^ church, 13, 15,21, 

Britain, the beafcer-folk in^ 179, 168-71, 176-7. 

British Museum: alabaster image, 35; Exchequer 
LTllies, 293, 344, 34S, 350; Franks casket, 333-4; 
illuminated manuscripts, 234^ 235 ; inscribed 
stones from Hartlepool (Durhaint 250; portable 
dial in the form of a hook, 89-102 ; prehistoric 
antiquities from Macedonia, 76, So, St | silver 
pins from the Withaui {Lines.), 236p 241, 242P 

Brockichurst, IL Bent^ Elizabethan tapestn^ in 
possession of, 194, aoi- 

Brandsted, Dr* J., 249, 250, 353* 

Bronze zVge: in Bosnia, Ka, S5 ; in Bulgaria, 74, 75 ? 
in central Europe, 159, 165 ; in Macedonia, 73- 
SB; ill Thessaly, 75, 82, 85, B6; in Thrace, 73, 
75; chi'onolngy of Bronze Age 1 and 11, 174-7 I 
potli-ry, 84, 85. S7. 

Bronze objects: bowls, Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks. 1, 
275, 276, 287; brooches, Bidford on-Avon, 275, 
279, buckles, Bldford<in-Avoii, 277, 284, 

285; celts, British, 171 ; Muniemerano (Italy), 
175; Sobochleby (Bohemia), 175; dip, Bidford- 
on-Avon, 283; cross, Canterbury I Kent), 244, 
249; dagger, Italian, 175; decorated fragment. 
Trendhjetn (Norway^ 247-8, 251 ; disc-head of 
pin, Cambridge (Cainb 34 > 245j 248; discs^ 
Whiiby (Yorks.)+248; ferrules, Bidford-cin^Avont 
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276-7, 285’-6; finger-rings, /A., 277 i girdle-plate, 
274, a88 ; hair-ring, rL 273, 284 j ingot, ij^., 
277; nail-cicancr, i^., 278,2B5; pendant bell, i&, 
280; pendantSp lA, 279; pins* AunjeLitz* 164, 
168 ; Bidford-on-Avoii, 273, 275, 284, 285, 287, 
288; Vclka Ves (Bohemia), 174^ plate, Bidford 
on^Avon, 278, 284; quadrants, Hauxton Mill 
(Cambs,)r 245 ; ]..unde, Voss (Norway), 24S ; 
ringSi Bid(brd*on-Avon, 277-91, *86^ 2S7; toilet 
implemernsj ikt 278,285,2S7; tweezers, ik, 2 78, 
285, ::^7; wrisilel dasp, 275, 287. 

Brooches; Anglo-Saxon, Bidfordn^n-Avon (War* 
wricks,), 375, 279, 3B3-S; Bifrons (Kent), 279; 
Stapcfihill (Staffsir), 279, 

Browm, Prof* G, Baldwin, 237, 354, 265, 366, 277* 
Browne, Stephen, 140; wiil of (x4G2jp 141-2, 147, 

15^- 

Brugge, Sir John, London tiiansion of, T52. 
Brunswick, eighth^centur^' casket in the Ducal 
Museum at, 335, 236, 241, 347^ 251. 

Br3*an, Sir Guy, efflgj' attributed to, 66, 

Bifyoripton d'Evcrcy (Sofn.), efliigy aL ^ 9 i 67. 
Buckinghamshire, tapestiy' map of, 190, 

—; Hughenden* 

Buckles, bronze and iron, from Bidford-on-Avon 

(Warwicks.)^ ^76, 277, ^3-5. 

Bulgaria, Bronze Age in, 74, 75; Chalcolithlc period 
73t 741 NcolstJuc period in, 73, 74. 

Bulmcr IV, Sir John de, effigy of, 71- 

Burchell, J. P* ‘IV, sperinteusofflint implements, 130, 

Burghley, Lord, arms on tapestry cushion cover, 

[99, 300 * 

Burials : Anglo-Saxon, Bidrord'On-Avoii(Warwacks.), 
371 -88; 1 ix>n Age, Chauehitsa, 77- 82,84, 85, Sa 
Burley, John de, seal of, 115. 

Bussay, Alice dc% seal of, 107* 

Buttetort, arms of, 39. 

Button, Sir Robert de, effigy and arms of, 27, 62. 
Button-seats^ Early Minoan, 172 
Byfeld, Robert^ will of, 154. 

C 

Cade, William, Flemish money-lender, 304. 

Caldwell, Robert, account-book of Grafton Manor 
(Wore*), r 85 . 

Cambridge [Cambs.), bronze dbc-head of pin from, 
245p =4®'^ 

Cambridgeshire, tapestn,^ map of part of, 190. 

—: jrr.Cambridge, Ely, Hauxlon Mill, Trumpinglon, 
Cantelupe, Eva dc, baroness, of Bergavenny, effigy 
attributed to, 31, 64; arms of, 64. 

Canterbury (Kent), bronze cross from, 344, 249; 
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illuminated tnnmiscripts attribuled to, 335, 336, 
24a. 349, 251. 

Cantevtlle lamtlj, effigy and arms of a member of the, 

29 . 3 ^ 69* 

Canyngca, Joan, wife of Wiinam Canynges II, tomb 
and effigy oi; 15, i8^ aa, 4a. 

Canynges, William )l, tomb and effig)’ oli 13, 18, 23, 
41-3; armsoO 41. 

Camiartlien, tffigy in the church of St. Peter at, a, 
13 , 33, 45, 

Carvings t arc Alabaalcr, Sculpture. 

Caskets: eighth-century, Brurtsivick Ducal Museum, 
235 > * 3^1 24*1 » 47 * 351 i the Franks, Hntrsli 
Museum, 233-4, 

Caasoit, Stanley: The Kronze Age in Macedonia, 
73 - 86 - 

Castor (Noitllnnts), early sculptured stone from, 239, 

241, 342, 

Catesby, Thomas, armorial seal of, 113. 

Cave period, 123, 124, 136^ 

Celtic, Late, art, a€6. 

Celts: bronze, British, 171; Montemerano lltaty), 

115; Sobochleby (Bohemia), 175; flint, 0 anu- 
bian province, ttSi, i6a; Fomm (Jutlandl, 167; 
Silesia, r<S6; Uley (Glos.1, 179. jSo. 

Cemeteries; see Burials. 

Ceolivitlf, king of hforthumbria, 357. 

Cestria, Peter de, seal of, no. 

Chaccdc, William, seal of, loS. 

Cliad’a Gospels, St., 234. 

Cbalcoltthic culture in central Europe, 73, 74, 87, 
161 IF. 

Ch a] ice, si I ve r, of Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, 244,249-31. 
Ciiamaizt (Silesia), copper a ae-adze from, 172, 173. 
Charnels, John, armorial seal oF in, 

Chastletoti House (Oaon.), Elizabethan tapeslries 
formerly at, 190-3, aoo, aoi, 

Chntwin, Philip B., 25, 33, 201, 203 sf 3 
Cliauehitsa, Iron Age cemetery at, 77-83, 84, 85, S3, 
Chaunter, John le, seal olj tia 
Cbawton Manor (Hants), aimortal tapestry at, 199, 
Cliellaston (Derby), monumental effigiesmadeat, i3,20. 
Che lies type of im piemen ts> 123, 126, 129, 132-5. 
Chester, Exchetjuer of. armorial seal of, 115. 
Chester-Ie-Slreet (Durham); effigy at, 71. 

Chew Magna (Soto4, tomb of Sir John St-Loe and 
his wife at, 20. 

Childe, V, Gordon, 87 J When did the Beake^folk 
arrive ?, 159-80. 

Choke, Sir Richard, tomb and effigy of, 14, i&, 32, 
51-2; arms of, 52. 

Choke, Lady (Margaret Morris), wife of Sir Rieh.iixl 
Choke, tomb and effigy of, 16, 18, 22, 52. 


Christ and the Woman of Samaria, tapestry panel of, 
soo. 

Christ in Limbo, alabaster image of, 25. 

Churchill (Soar.), effigies .it, 4, 14, 50. 

Churchill, Roger de, effigy attributed to, 4, 50. 
Churchilb of Somerset, arms of, 4. 

Ctsls, Slone, Oamibian province, 165, 167, 168, 170, 
nh 177 ' 

Clapham, A. W,, 157, 

Qay objects: figurines, Daimhian province, i6t, i6a. 

178; ladles, Danubian-provinee, 163,188,178, 

Cl i fiord, Roger de, effigj- atlri Luted to, 64, 
Clonniacjiois (King's co.), grave-stones from, 264-5. 
Clopton, Thomas de, seal of, iii, 

Coc of Checkendon, Peter, seal of, loB. 

Coins, Roman, 279-Bo. 

Cok, John, seal of, i ii. 

Collingham (Nolls-), sculptured cross at, 233. 
Coilingwood, W. G,, 337, 266. 

Col man, bishop of Lindlsfame, 256. 

Cologne: Kunstgewerbe Mtiseum, medieval English 
alabaster table of the Annunciation, 203-9, ®Jrr 
2x9, 223 226; 228, 231. 

Colvill, effigies of the family of, 51;, 71. 

Combe Flory (Som.), effigies at, 5, 14, 15, 50-1, 
Combs, bone, from Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), 
274, 380, 284, 285, 28a 

Conception, the, al.ibastcr represcnlation of, 207,208. 
Constantine JI, bronze coin of, 279- 
Con way, Sir Martin, 254- 

Copper objects: ase-adics, Chamaizi (Silesia), 172, 
173; llissarlik, 172; da^er. Bohemia, 163: 
ornaments, Danubian province, 172. 

Cores, from Slurry (Kent), J30, 133, 

Cornish crosses, 210, 219, 

Cornwall; see Sancreed, Scorrier, Trewhiddfe. 
Cornwall, Richard, earl of, effigy of, 23, 

Coltesmore (Rutland), omaniented shield-boss from 
277, 

Coventiy (Wanvicks.), tapestry in Sl Marys Hall, 
198, 

Craster, Dr, H, H. E., 20311., 23911. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Eavl ol; 157, 201, 294. 
Crawford, O. G- a, 170, 179, 

Crete, Mmoan culture m, 173, 176, 177, rSo. 
Crickhowel (Brecknock), effigy at, 29^ 67-8, 

Croft (Yorks.)^ sculptured cross at, 237. 

Cromhall (Gtos.), effigy formerly at, 23, 47, 

Cros^ the, in Anglian art, 233-5, *37, *39 -41,244-6, 

258-65. 269 J trees and plants in symbolical assoc in- 
tioti with, 

Crossley, F, H.,20, 33,20311. 

Cross-shafts, sculptured: Abcrtndy | Haddington), 268; 
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Aldborough (Yorks.), a43 ; Auckland (Dutiiamk 
a67 it; Bewcastle (Cumberland), 234,239 n., 267; 
Collingham fNolts^j^ 233; CrofL (Yorks.)^ 237; 
Easby (Yorks.}^ 239^ 241 ; lioddam (Dumfries), 
267 ; Jedburgb (Roxburgh), 239 m, 267 ; Lindis^ 
fame (Northumb.ji, 245^71 267-9 w Sfasham 
(Yorks,), ^9, 240; Newcastle (Nortbunib,), 233; 
Otley O^orks.), 233, 239^ 241 ; RuthwcTl (Dtim- 
friesjp 233, 234^ 239 267; Thornhill (Diinv 

fries)^ 240. 

Crotvie (Worc*)( Tudor furnishings of the manor 
house of^ 1B2. 

Crucifixion^ the, alabaster representations ofj 203-6, 
208-19^ 227-32. 

Cucuienii NcoHthic and Bronze ii\ges in, 73" 5- 
Cumberland i see Bewcaslle. 

^ungar« near Cazin^ Bronze Age site at* Ba, S5. 

Cups t gilt^metal^ from Ormside (Westmdi 333 j ^234, 
237 ; silver, Fejd | Denmark), 251^ 

Cuihbcrt, St*( bishop of Lindisfamei S56; coffin of^ 
257, 264; Gospels of, 234, 250. 

D 

Daggers: bronze, Itatian^ 175; copper^ Boheinia, 
163; flint, British, ^ 6 S; Denmark, 168; Siiesiai 
163; round-heeled triangular^ Bohemiap 174. 
Dalton, O. M„ 254 * A portable dial in the form of a 
book^ with figures derived from Raymond Lul^ 
89-102. 

Danubian province, sequence of eukures in the, 159. 
161-51 i^'&i^tlon of cultures of, with the Nordic 
province, 159, ^65-8; the dating of period U, 
171-3; the chronology of Bronze i and It, 

174-7. 

Davies, Thomas J*, 201^ 

Debelo Brdo, near Ssnajevo, Bronze Age site a!, 82, 

fis- 

Denbigh, atmotial seal of town of, ro6, xi6. 
Denbighshire: sei? Denbigh, Gresford. 

Denmark, Neolithic and Bronze Age ?n, 167, 168, 
179, tSo. 

Derbyshire, tapestry map of part oC 39a. 

—: sre Cbellaston, 

Devonshire: .w Beer Ferrers, Exeter, Iddesleigh, 
Tawstockp Wear Gifford, West Down, 

Dewems, Waker, seal of, 115^ 

Dewey, Henry, and Smithy Reginald A*t Flints from 
the Siuriy gravels^ Kent, 117-36. 

Dial, portable, in the form of a bookp with figures de¬ 
rived from Ra>miond Lul, 89-102. 

Diifh^tis i/r ScacatrWf 290, 294, 295, 321, 324- 
Dieione, John de* armorial seal of, 114. 

Dikili Tash, near Phifippi, prehistoric site at, 75. 
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Discs: bronzep Cambridge (Cainbs.), 245, 248; 
Whitby (Yorks. 248; gilt, Jxworth (Suflblk)p 
245 p 247, 248. 

DocLiments: dower for Agnes Fekhani (1463}! 136-7; 
lease to Ricliard Willysdon of Pakenam's 
Wharf (t3a4), 155. 

DolmenSp 165-7, l7*p *79i 
Donier or Dunimerp Sir John, effigy attributed to, 29^ 
66; arms of, 39, 66, 

Donja Dclina, Like^dwelling at, S3 84+ 

Dorling, Rev, E. E.p 88, 202. 

Dorset: -w Bridport, Wareham. 

Doivn Ampney (Glos.). effigy at, 27, 63. 

Drayton House (Northants.), Elizabethan tapestries 
al^ 196-7^ 199 p 201. 

Drofeensford, John de, keeper of the wardrobe under 
Edward b and bishop of Bath and Wella^ effigy 
oG 9 f 54-5 I arms of, 9p 54^5 ; seal of, 108-9. 
Dublin^ mil Italy effigj’ in Christchurch cathedral^ 29, 
69. 

Du Bojs, Sir Robert do, effigy of* 5 w. 

Dudoc, bishop of WelISp effigy^ of^ 

Durham: inscribed stone from liartlepool in the 
Cathedral Library^, 258; inonnmcntal effigies 
made atp 71. 

■ — : see Auckland^ Bidinghamp Chestcr-Ie'-Street, Dur* 
ham, Hamsteiley I la 11^ Hartlepool, Houghton- 
le-Springp Norton. 

DurroWp Book of, 252, 270. 

E 

Earn ley, Wllliamp tomb of^ We^t Wittering 
(Sussex), 2TO, 223, 226. 

Easby 1 YorkSi I, sculptured cross at, 239^ 241^ 

Eata, bishop of Hexham and Lindisfame^ 256. 
Eccteshalcp Richard dc^ treasurer of Calais armorial 
seal oC IT3. 

Ednam, Viscount, fragments of tapestry in the 
possession of 190, 

Eeles, F, 203 w, 

Egypt, Bronze Ago in, 177. 

Elizabethan tapestries: sre Tapestries. 

Elton, Richard, London draper, w4il of, 153, 

Ely (Cainbsjp Etheldreda's monastery at, 235-6. 
Emmerich (Germanjh English alabaster panel in tlse 
minster cl lurch at, 2051 

End-scrapers, from Sturry fKent), 123, 125,127* 128* 
EnglovvCp arms ot‘ 56, 

Esau and Jacob, tape^ry representing the nitH^ting 
of^ 199, 201. 

Esperun, Thomas, seat of, no* 

Essex : see Waltham Abbey. 

Etheldreda, monastery oh at Elvv =35-6. 
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Elhclwold, bishop of Lmdisfarrte^ cross of, 357. 
Ev;ine, Sir Arthur, 159, 17^ 176, 177180, 

Evans, Ceoi^ Eyre, 31. 

Excavations: Bidfqrd'On-Avon (Warwicks,),371-BS; 

Macedonia, 73, 74, 77; Slurry (Kent), 117-36. 
Exchequer tallies, medieval: sw Tatlies. 

Excler (DevonX efligy of a knight in the caihedraJ 
ciiiird), 5, 30, 62 j moiiumenta] efligies made at, 
3 ®- 


Faith, Hope, and Charity, representation oi, on 
Elizabethan tapestry, r«}5. 

FaJkc, Dr, Otto voti, 249, 051. 

Farlee, Will jam de, seat of, lit, 

Farieigh Hungerford (Soin.), tomb of Sir Thomas 
Hungerford at, so. 

Fejb (DemnarkX silver cup from, 251. 

Fenton, Samuel, 245, 

Feribi, Kichard dc, seal oi) m. 

Ferrules, bronze, from Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.) 
= 7 &- 7 > 285-^. 

Fersfiefd (Norfolk), eflligy of knight at, 5 w. 

Fibulae: syv Brooches. 

Figunnes, preliistoric, from the Daniibian province, 
161^ IJS. 

Finger-rings; bronze, from Bidford-on-Avon (War¬ 
wicks.). 277; silver, frem die Thames at Chelsea 
247. 

Fiskerton (Lines.), silver pins from tlie Witham at 

24 t. 242-= 44 . 245. ^ 47 -248. 

Fill Henry, Sir Hugh, cifigy of, 5 71. 

Fi(z JaLineSj aiiris of, 49^ 

Fitz William, Ralph, seal of, 107, 

Flanders, tapestries from, iBr, 

Flasl«, noJ!aned: FornmfJuUandX <67;/ordansmtlhl 

(Silesia), 166, 167, 

Fleming, John, 32. 

Flemish weavers in England, 383. tB 6 . 

Fleury, Roliault de, 222, 224. 

Flight into Egj-pt, tapestry panel iiiustralingihe, 200. 
Fimt [mplements: Forum 0 iitJandJ|, 167; Silesia 
166; celts, Danubian province, i6jt, ifa - Forum 
(Jutland), 167; Silesia, iM; Uley (Gios.), 179 
ite; diggers, British, 168 ? Denmark, td8 
Sticsia, 163, 

Flints from the Slurry gravels (Kent), 137-26, 

FoJevile, Richard de, seal of, no. 

FftrsdyJcfSp 87, 

Foreim (Jutland), prehistoric remains from, 167. 
Fowler, K. C,: in the Public Record OfRce 

103-16. 

Fox, Dr. Cyril, 245. 


Foxholes, John, seal of, 109. 

hniinplon, Waittu*, tomb and effigy of, 13, 36-7 j 
arms oC 37. 

Prampton^n-Severn (Glos.X effigy at, 30, 63. 

Franks casket, the, 233-45. 

Fryer, Alfred C.; Monumental effigies made by 
Bristol crailsmett (1240-1550), 1-72. 

G 

Galicia, type of copper axe-adze in, 173- 
Cardiner, Thomas, sseal of, 109, 

Gardner, Arthur 25, 33, 7t, 

Gardner, Piuf. Ernest, 87. 

Garton, Ihomas dc, armorial seal ol) 110, 

Gaunt, arms of, 39. 

Gaunt, Maurice de, haron of Leeds, effigy attributed 
td 38. 

Genesis, tapestries representing scenes from die book 
of, 192, 196. 

Gcolo^-: Chaudhitsa (Macedonia), 78; Slurry gravels 
(K ent), 117-36, Sef M on omental effigies. 
Gerard, Piers, effigj- of, a 

Girdlc-buckJe, iron, from Bidford-on-Avon (%Var‘ 

wicks.), 271,387. 

Cirdle-piatc, bronze, from Bidford-on-Avon (War* 
wicks.), 374, aBB. 

Gitiseppf, M. S., 73, 158, 

Glamorganshire: set Margam Abbey, Swansea. 

Glass objects: beads, Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), 

379, 080, 2B3, 205, 206; pendants^ Bidford-on* 
Avon, 279. 

GLiss, painted: representation of the Annunciation, 

^ ork Minster,ao9; representation of the Crucifix 
upon plants. Queen's College, Oxford, 213; St. 
Michaels diurcJi. Oxford, 209, 223; Westwoiid 
church (Wilts.), 21 o, 223, 228. 

Clouctster (Gloit), effigy attributed to Robert, duke 
of Normandy, in the cathedral, 23; monumental 
effigies made at, 3a. 

— Musciin!; fragments of sculptured cross, sjx-i 
Gloucestershire, tapestry maps of, ipo, 

—: ^ Berketey, Bilton, Bristol, Crorahall, Down 
_ mpney, Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucester, 
Hayles, Iron Acton, Kemerton, Old Sodburv-, 

Winter- 

Godelee, John de, dean of Wells, effigy of) a 53. 
Godfrey, W. H, pl,„ Browne's Place in^afig. 

^ufch (I.W,), wall-paiming of Christ cruci- 
hed upon a tr«, 215. 

Gold pins, Aunjetiti (Bohemia), 171 
Goldwhinidt, Adolph, 235, ^41, =52. 
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Gorges, arms of, 56. 

Gorges, Sir EcltnuncJ, tomb and cffigj of, S, 56 ; arms 

or, a 

Gorges, Lady (Lady Aiine HowarU)p first wife of Sir 
Edmund GorgeSp tomb and effigy of, 8, 16, 2ip 
5 ^ 

Gough, Richard, 189; tKK[iiest of tapestry maps to \ixc 
Bc<ilcian Library^ ^90, 

Gourncy, arms of^ 39, 

Coumey, Robert dc, efHgy altribuled to, 37, 

Grada^, pottery of, S3P 

Grafton Manor (Worc.)p Elizabethan estate book of^ 
1S6, t&7, 

Graigue'na'managh abbey (Kilkenny), effigy in, 31, 
70, 

Gransoji, Willianip armorial seal of, 116. 

Gravc^ndp Riehard, bishop of Lincoln, ofEcial seal 
ofp 108. 

Gravesend lKcnc)p stiver cross from* 

Gmve-stones, scuiptnrcdp of early Irish type: Billing- 
ham (Durham), 265; BirUey (Northnmb.), 265: 
Clonttiacnoss (King^s cod* *64-5; Martlepool 
(Durham), 258, 259, ^5 * Iona (Hebrides)^ ^64, 
265 ; LindisfamefNorthemk), 25S 66 ^ Wonsley 
(Yorks.), 365. 

Great Haseley (Oxond, elKgy at, 27, 64 72. 

Great Seals of England, 106, 107* 

Grendone, Waller Jc, seal of, 109* 

Gresford (Denbigh), effigy of knight at, 

Grimlcy' (Wore*), fudor furnishings of the manor 
house of, i 03 i. 

Guisborough priory (Yorks.), fragmentsof effigy found 

at, 71- 

Gynewelle^ John de, canon of Salisbuiyv of, 1 ro* 
Gyverney, Sir Richard^ effigy and arms of, 29, 66. 

H 

Hair-ring, bronze, from Bidford-on-Avon (War- 
vvicks.)< a73i 

Halberds: from Krems (Lower Aostria). 176j Leu- 
bingen (Saxony), 171, 176; Moiitemcrano (Italy), 
* 75 - 

l-iall. Dr. IL R., 86, 179. 

Malton, John, bishop of Carlisle, seal ol, 112* 
Hampshire* Cliawton Manor, Southampton, 
Winchester. 

Hampton, arms of, 56 

Hamsterlcy Hall (Durham), Elizabethan tapestry at, 
199, 20L 

Hand-axes, from Slurry (Keni), 1^3-33, 135. 
Harcourt^ Edward V'^crnables Vernon, archbishop of 
Vork^ tapestry maps presented to llic York 
Philosophical Society by, 190. 
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Harcourt, George Simon, second Earl^ lormer owner 
of tapestry maps, 189. 

Harington* Sir John, fourth Baron Haringlon, and 
Elizabeth Courtenay hta wife, alabaster effigies 
and canopied tomb oC 20. 

Hartlepool (Durham), monastery of, 256,238; grave¬ 
stones at, 258, 259, 265. 

HalField House (Herts,), tapestries of ^The Eour 
Seasons" at, 1B8, 2005 tapestry cushion cover* 
199, 200. 

Hauxton Mill (Cambsd* bronze quadrant from, 245. 

Hayles abbey (Glos.), stone effig}* of Richard, earl oI 
Cornwall, found in* 23. 

H eart inicrmentsi 17* 40, 46. 

Hedda, Abbot, stone monument attributed to* Peter¬ 
borough Cathedral* 237-9. 

Hemp, W. J.p 32, 72, 

lltniy, prince of Wales {afterwards Henry Vj, 
armorial seal of, 115. 

Henry VIH, tapestry colfeetion of, i&i^ 

Heraldry: armoml seals, 107-16; on Tudor and 
Jacobean tapestries, r9T, 192, 193, I0, 198-9; 
shield ofarm^ on a portable dial, 89, 90* Arms 
of: Beauchamp of Lillesdon, 56; Bergen op 
Zoom (] Io!landJ, n6; Berkeley, 5, 33 s Berke¬ 
ley of Beverstone* 39 * Berkeley of Stoke Gi fford* 
39; Berkeley of Stratton^ 39 - Berkeley of Uley* 
Sir Maurice, 8; Bohun* Eleanor de, wife of 
Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, it6; Brace- 
brigge* William de* 113 ; Bradston, Sir Edward 
de, 6 ; Bridport (DorseiK 116 j Burghley, Lord, 
199; Buttetort, 39; Cantelupe, 31, 64; Crnitc- 
ville, 30, 69; Gatesby* Thomas, 113; Charnels, 
John* in; Chester, Exchequer of 115; Choke, 
Sir Richard* 52 1 Churchill* 4; Clifford, 30* 63; 
Denbigh, town of* tq6; Oictonci John de* 114; 
Domer or Dummer, Sir JohOi 39, 66 ; Drokens- 
ford* John de* bishop of Batb and Wetb, 9; Du 
Bairip 31* 68; Eccleshale* Richard de, 1(3; 
Engbwe, 56; Fitz James* 49 ; Garton* Thomas 
dc* iio; Gaunt, 39; Gorges, Sir Edmund, 8^ 
56* Gourneyj 39; Granson, Williaffip 116 ; 
Gyvemey* Sir Richard, 66; Hanipton, 56; 
Henry, prince of Wales (Henry V)* 115; Ho!- 
beach* 56; Houghton, Adam* bishop of St. 
Davids^ ua ; Hungerford of Heylcshury, 49; 
Jones, Walter* and hh wife Eleanor, 191* 192 ; 
Lancaalre, John, 108; Lcicesler, Robert Dud* 
ley, earl of* 196-7, 199 ; Leighton* Sir Richard 
dc, 28, 63; LongesptSe, 113; March, Patrick 
Dunbar, earl of* 113: Meriet, Sir John de*5; 
Mont fort, 37, 61 ; Mountfort* Rose, 117 ; Nevv- 
land, John, abbot ofSt. Augustine's* Bristol* tt; 
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Oldhall, 56; OjEforJ, Alice dc Vcre, countess oC 
114 ; Paslon, William dc, T14 f Pembrokei, Wil¬ 
liam Herbert, first earl oil Pevcrdl, 49; 

Pole, Katharine de la, 109; Raleigh, 4: Rodney, 
Sir Walter, 7; Russell of Dyrham, 56; Rutland 
attd Cork, Edward, earl of, 115; Sachcverell, 
193, 202; St, Loc, Sir John, 20; Saunbi, Isabel 
de, n6; Saxony, Geonge, duke of, iiS ; Shel¬ 
don family, 191, sooj Trivet, 56; Umfra- 
ville, Margaret de, It6; Valors, Sir Nicholas 
de, 63; Walton, Henry de, iii; Wattes, or 
Level, Walter, 113; Waverley (Surrey), abbot 
of, 112; Wykeham, 49; Ypres (Flanders), 11& 
Badge; Warwick, carl of, r96-7, aoa, 

Hereford (Herefords.): effigy in the Lady Chapel of 
the cathedral, 3t, 64; monumental effigies made 
at, 32. 

Hercfoixl and Northampton, Humphrey de Bohun, 
earl of, seal of, 115, 

Ilercfordshire: jo# Abbey Dore, Hereford, Kington. 
Hertfordshire, tapestry map of part ol) 190. 

—; set Hatfield House, St, Albans, 

HibernD-Sazon art, 233-e> 242; 243, 24B, 349,251-3, 
358-63. 

Hicks, Francis (son of Richard), carries on the tapes¬ 
try industry, 1B6, i8g, 300; an arms worker in 
the repairing department of the Great Ward¬ 
robe, 186, [87, zoi, 

1 licks, Richard, introduces and carries on the trade of 
tapestiy-mating in England, 183-5, ^96,198; 

an arras tvorkcr in the repairing department of 
the Great Wardrobe, 186, 187,201 • will of, 187. 
High Ercall (Salop), effigy at, nS, 65. 

Hildbiirgh, W, L : An Alabaster Table of the An¬ 
nunciation with the Crucifix, 303-33. 

Hissarlik, copper axc-adze from, 172; stone battle- 
axes, 174, Siff Troy, 

Iloddam (Dumfries), scolpturttd cross at, 267. 
Holbeach, arms of, 56. 

Holbeach (Lines.), effigy of knight at, 6. 

Holylsland; sw Lindisfarne. 

Holy Trinity, alabaster images of the, 33, sod-S, sty, 

235 , 

Hope, Sir William Sl John, 105. 

Houghton, Adam, bishop of St. Davids, seal of, 112. 
Houghlon-le-Spring (Durhant), effigy at, yt, 
llovingham (Yorks.), eighth-century bas-relief, 239, 
Howard, F. E,, 303 », 

Howard, Col. Henry, iSfl, 190; tapestry In posses 
sion of, 188, 193-6, 800, 201. 

Howe, J. A., 32. 

How tone, Adam de, seal of, ro8, 

1 lugate, Nicholas de, seal of, 109, 


Hughendeii (Bucks.), effigy of knight in church at, 6, 
27, 61, 

ftumphreys, John; Cliaabethan Sheldon Tapestries, 
j8i-202, 

Humphreys, John ; Ryland, J, W.; Wcllstniod, F. C.; 
Barnard, E. A. B.; and Barnett, T, G.: An 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Btdford-on-Awn, 
Warrt'ickshire (Second Report on the excava¬ 
tions), 371-88. 

Hungary, neolithic and chalcolitliic cultures in, 162, 
171-3; obsidian, 162; pottery, 162, 163. 
tJungerford, SirThoma^ tomb ofi ao. 

Hungerford of Heytesbury, arms of, 49. 

Hunt, Wjlijam, abbot of St, Augusltne’s, BristuI, 

effigy of, 10, II, 35, 

I 

['Anson, W. M., 5 w., yr. 

Iberian culture: sec Spain. 

Iddesleigh (Devon), effigy of knight at, 3. 
likley (Yorks.), carved stone fragment from, 240, 
243. 

Ince, Dr. A. G., collection of ftint (inplcmcnts, uy- 
132. * 34 - 135. 

liigleby Arncliffe (Yorks.), effigies at, 5 yi. 
Inishboffin (co. Mayo), monastery of. 256. 

Inscriptions: on medieval effigies, 9, la, 13, iB, 37,' 
-*2- 43 t 47- 5* ; on portable dial, 89, 90, 97, 99, 
lOT, 103; on seals, 107-16; on stones from 
Lindisfame (Northumb,), 258-64, 
tnterJacing in Anglian art, 336, 237, 239-41, 345, 
^7-54. =59, 262. 264-70. 

lorn (Hebrides), 255; its contact with Ireland, 256. 

266; sculptured grave-stones at, 264-5, 

Ireland, Royal Society of Antiquaries of, 33. 

—: see Clotiinacnois, Dublin, Graiguc-na-managh, 
Inishboffin, Kilfane, Waterford. 

Irish art, early, its innuence on Northumbrian and 
Scottish art, 264-8, 270- 

Irgji Acton {Glos.I, effigies at, *4, 17-18, 23, 47-8, 

Iron Age: in Chauchltsa, 77-82, 84, 85, 88; in 
Macedonia, 77, 82-8. 

Iron oiyects from Bid ford-on-Avon (WanA'icks.): 
buckles, 276, 277, 283, 285; girdle-buckle, 271, 
387; javelins, 376, 287; key, 276, 386^ aSS; 
knives, 272, 275, 276, 283-S ; shield-rivets, 276; 
spear-heads, 276, 384, z86-8; umbos, 276-7, 
287-8; weapons, 276-7. 

Irvine, J. T., 237, 

Italy, Bronze Age in, 175. 

Jxworih (Sufiblk), gilt disc-head of pin from, 245, 
247, 248. 
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J 

Javeli^3J iron,^ from Bidford-ori-Avon I Warwicks.), 
276^^ 2S7. 

Jedburgh (RMbiirgh), sculptured cro^ at^ 239 w., 267* 
Jellingc sl:ylCp 251, 252. 

Jenkinsotip Hilary : Medieval tallies^ public and pri* 
vale, 269-35*- 
Jesse trees, 225, 227-^. 

Jet beads, Normanlon Down iWilts.), 

Jewish tallies, 293^ 313, 323, 327. 

Jocelyn, bishop of Wells, 1. 

Joha^sem Frits, 167. 

Johnson, Mr., 158. 

Jones, Walter, woollen merchant of Witney, 191; 

arms ofp and hb wife Eleanor, 191 p 192. 

Jones, Mrs, Whittnorc;, tapestries formerly in the 
possession of, 191. 

JordanamQhl {Silesta), culture of: amber rings, 166; 
copper ornaments, 172; graves, tfe, 171^ 172, 
176,177; pottery, 165, 166; spindle-whorbi, 166, 
Judfihp tapestries dcscripLive of incidents in the life 
of, 192, 193, i99p 200, 20i> 

Judgement of Paris^ tapestry showing then 192, 200^ 
Justice^ repr^ntations of, on Tudor tapestry, 194, 
19S, 

Jutland, rektion of Danubian cultures with, 166,167, 
170, 

K 

Kahun, armoring from, 175. 

KeIJSp Book of, 252, 269. 

Keratfjlon (Glos.}, tapestry cushion cover from, 193. 
Kendrick, A. F., 190, 194^ i9Bp 201^ 

Kenihvorth Castle iWarwictSpX Queen Etlzabeth^s 
visit to, 197. 

Kent: sre Bifrons, Cantcrbuiy^ Gravesend^ 

Key* Iron, from Bidford-on-Avon (Warivicks*), 376, 
286, 28B. 

KiJkne {co* Kilkenny), efligy at, 29, 69, 

Ki]worth, South (Leic.), panel from tomb of Richard 
de Whftcnhailf 212* 

Kingsdon (Som,), effigy at, 29, 66. 

Kings ford, C- L,: A London Merchant's House and 
its owners (1360-163:41, 137-56I 
Kington (Herefords.), monument at, 25, 26. 

Knight, Montague George, armorial tapestry in the 
possession of, 199. 

Knives, iron, from Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.h 
272, 275, 276, 283-^. 

Kossinna, Prof, 165, 167. 

Krems (Lower Austria), halberd from, 176. 
KrertisuiUnstcr (Lake Constance), silver chalice, 249- 
50* Sfe Tassilo. 
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* Kuigsjis *^ Af# Mounds. 

Kyme, South (Lines.), carved stones from, 242. 

L 

Ladles, clay, Danubbn province, 162, 168, 178. 
Lake-dwelling culture in Bosnia and Macedonia, 82-8. 
Lancashire t s££ Winivick. 

Lancastre, John, armorial seal of, loS. 

Lanehara, Robert, 197. 

Lanyngton or Lamington, John, effigy of, 9, 41# 
Lawrenny (Pembroke), effigy at, 31, 68. 

Leeds, E. Thurlmv, 169, 179^ 337. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, carl oi; 184 ; arms and 
badge of, 196--7, 199, 20^, 

Leicestershire, tapestiy map of part of, 190- 
—: sfe Kilvvorth (South). 

Leighton, Sir Richard dc, effigy attributed to, 28,65^ 
arms of* 28^ 65* 

Leighton-under-Wtekin (Salop), effigy at, 28, 65^ 

Le ^fou$der period and type of implements, i2s^4t 
126, 130, 131, 136. 

Lengj^el (Hungary)^ copper oitiamenu from, 172; 
obsidian, ife; pottery, 163, 165J 171, 172^ 177, 
17E 

Lefitraunge, Alice, wife of Ebulo Lestraunge, armorial 
seal of, 113. 

Leubingen (Saxony), halberds (irom, 171, 176. 

Ley bourne, Sir Simon dOj effigy attrihuied to, 
a8> ^ 5 ; 

the* in symbolical association with the Crudtix, 
203-32, 

Limington (Som.), effigy at, 29, 66. 

Lincolnshire: sf€ Fiskerton, Hoi beach, Kyme 
(South). 

Lindau book cover, Pierponi-Morgan collection, 336, 
250, 251, 254. 

Lmdkfarne (Norihumb.l: early hkto!^ of, 255-71 
the monasteiy, 256-8; the wooden church of 
bishop Finan, 256, 257 j the Green church of 
Sl Ciithbert, 258; the priory' church and build¬ 
ings, 257, 259; the parish church, 258, 259. 

—, inscribed and sdulpiurcd stones of, 258-70; 
animal ornamentation, 266^9; bird motives, 267 ; 
crosses as ornamentation, 25S-65, 2697 cross- 
bases, 269; cro&$-heads, 269; cross-shafts^ 267- 
9; cross-slab, recumbent, 265, 270; date of the 
carvings, 266-7, 270; figure-subjects, 268, 269; 
grave-stones, 25)8^; inscriptions, 258-64; Inter¬ 
laced ornamentation, 259, 262, 264^70; ' name- 
stones ", 266; * pillow-stones258, 266; sculp¬ 
tured fragment of standing cro^ SZ45-71 standing 
. slab, 269-70. 

Lindisfame Gospek, the, 333. 234,5^3, 247,257,267^ 
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Lilttebury, Sir Hutiipline>% ofp 6 . 

"Lcjgical machines ^ 90, 94. 

London i 

Aldgate Ward, 140. 

Asbham's Place, 147* 

Bacon Houscj 153* 

Biltingsgate, 137. 140. 

Broken Wharf, 148. 

Candlewick Street, 152* 

Chclficoj ailver finger-ring from the Thames al, 
^^7- 

Cold harbour, 15 r, 153. 

Comhtll, 151- 
Crosby Place, 151, 153. 

Custom House, 137, 147- 

Fetter Lancp sword-handle of silver from, 344, 
347-^. 

Gisors Hall, 153. 

Creenbury's Key- 

Green Gale near Leadenhall, 153, 

Homer's Key, 137. 

Nicholas Lane, 152, 

Passekes Wharf, 137, 

PauFs Wharfp 
Pope*s Head, The, 153. 

Pope*s Head Alley, 153. 

Porter's Ke\v 137, 146, 147. 

Pounlney'fl Inn, 15j, 353. 

Su Clementes L^e* 15% 

Sl Dunslan in the Easip 137, 138, 143, 145, 146^ 

155^15^ 

St. Dunstan's church, 141, 143, 

St, Swithun^s church, 153* 

Swan on the Hope, the, 15Z 
Temple church, effigy of Lord R00& of Helmsley 
iKp 71, 

Thames Street, 137-40, 147P 150, 151, 154 
Tower, the, 137, 

Tower Street Ward, 137, 

Water GalCp 137, 138, 140 

Water Lane, 137, 146^ 141, 151, 154, 157. 

Wool Wharf, 137, 

Londoid Merehant’a House and its owners 
(1300-1614), »37-5& Owners and occupants : 
Assel^n, John, (38; Dangyll, Robert, grocer, 
142 ; Bledlowe, Anneys(wiTe of Thomas Bled- 
lowe, the elder), 143, 150; Bledlowe, Thomas, 
the elder, grocer, 141-3, *47* 156; Blcdlowe, 
Thomas, the younger, gentleman, 143; Browne, 
John, 14* j Browne, Stephen, grocer, 140-a, 
'47. >54. >5^ >58; Cherteseye, John, the 

elder, draper, 138, 139, 155; Cherteseye, John, . 
the younger, 139; Cherteseye, William, 139; 


Clerk, John, grocer, 142; Cutte, Sir John, 143- 
4; Denever, John, 139; Draper, Ben net, Bndget, 
and Agnes (daughters of Sir Christopher Draper), 
145 ; Draper, Sir Christopher, ironmonger, 144- 
0^ 150^ 151, 154; Draper, Robert, ironmonger, 
145; Frowyk, Thomas, squire, 143; Conson, 
Williain, 144; Gyhson, Avice, 144; Gybson, 
Nicholas, grocer, 1,(4; Halle, Rt^cr, grocer, 
143-4; Heth, John, cooper, 144; Home, Henry, 
144: Hunte,John, 138; Ilberd, Williain, parson, 
138^ Ive, John, rector, 138; Kelleshull, Lau¬ 
rence, chaplain, 138; Kneveton, Geoffrey, 138; 
Kneveton, Richard, baker to the king, 138; Lox* 
ley, Richard, grocer, 139^ 140; May hew, John, 
139; Northlond, Thomas, grocer, 14a; Onyng, 
John, parson, 138; Osbam, Richard, 139; Par¬ 
ker, Henry, 139; Pekham, Agnes, 141-3, 150, 
158-7; Sevenoke, William, grocer, 139, 140 ; 
Stoke, John, grocer, 14a; Sudbury, Simon, 
bishop of London, 13S; Trinity Prioiy, 139, 

140, 141, 143 ; Warde, John, grocer, 142; 
Warde, John, mercer, 14a; Water, Edward, 
144; Webbe, Sir William, salter, 145-6; Webbe, 
Sir William (grandson of preceding), 146; Wiggin 
(or Wickens}, WilHani, 1,^; WiIkynson,Thoiiias, 
clerk, 142 ; Willysdon, Richard, tallow-chandler, 
t39> 140, 147-e, 150, 151, 155; Woodrofle, 
Christopher, 145, 

Names by which the property has been 
knotvn: Asselyn’s (or Ashelings) Wharf, 137-41, 
143-7: Bledlowc's Key, 144; Browne's Key, 
144; Browne’s Place, 141, 149, 151-4, 156; 
Ciychurche Wharf, 143, 144; Draper’s Key, 
>45. *4®: Gibson’s Key, i44“6; Pakenam’a (or 
Pakemannys) Wharf, 13^41. 143, 144, 155. 

The house and grounds as described chiefly in 
Richard Willysdon’s lease (1384} and the dower 
Jbr Agnes Pekham (1463): bay-windows^ I50i 
*5*. *575 bill ling-house, 150,156; butter>v 147, 
>48,130, 155, 156; cart-way, 151, 155; cellars, 
'39v >44. >47. >48, 150, 155-7; chambers, 148, 
>5“. >55-?; chapel, 150,153,156-8; elolh-house, 
>50* *5*. *$4, *5^8; coal-house, 156; counting' 
house, ISO, 154, 157: court, 148,150-2; crane, 

141, 144, 151, 156, t$j; entries, 150, 151, 156, 
*57; gafden, 146, 150, 153* gamers, 150, 154, 
>5®. >58; garret, 150, 156, 157; gTeat gate, 150, 
*58. >57 ; g>^at parlour, 150, 151, 153, 156; hall, 
147,148, 150, 151, 153-6; hall porch, 150^ 156; 
houses for metthandisc, 147,154, 155; kitchen, 
147, >4®, >5*>i *53; >3®. kitchen chimney, 145, 
*3®f Itirder-house, 15®; mew for poultry, 150^ 
157; parlours, 147, 148, 150^ 154 135, ,57; 
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pastry, 150, 156; scge (seat), 151, 157 j shed, 
156; shops, 140^ 144; solars, 139, I40j 144; 
staircases, 150, 156, 157: tenements, 138-40, 
144,146,148,130,156; undercroft, 148,150,151, 
153; vault, ISO, 158, '58; ft-ater-hoiise, 151,157; 
ivbarC 139, 141, r44, rso, 151, T 54 -' 7 I 
draughts, 150^ 156, iTollar’s View of the site 
{1647), T45; Hollar’s 5 wrpr/^r{ 1667), r46; 

Visschcr's Viciv ^48. 

Long Ashton (Som 4 eftigics la, t4, 16, 18, 
Sr-a. 

Lneska (Hungary), obsidian from, 162; primitn'c axc- 
hammer, 173, 

Li 1 1 , Rajanond, career and works of, 90-4 ; Ggures 
and diagrams derived from, on a portable dial, 
90, g4-[oa. 

Lunde, Voss fNorwaj']^ bronze quadrant from, 248, 

LuAtOnicc (Bohemia), ami-n'ngs from, 175. 

M 

Macalister, Dr., 32. 

Macedonia, Bronze Age in, 73^88; Iron Age in, 77, 
S2-8; Neolithic period in, 74, 85. 

Mace-heads, prehistoric, Danubtan province, i6t, 162, 
178. 

Madoc ap Llewelyn ap Griftin, effigy of, 5H. 

Mahr, Dr. A. H., i78if. 

Major, Albany, 253. 

Malvern (Wore.), effigy in the priory church, 37, 67. 

Manchester (Lancs.}; Exchequer tally in the John 
Rylands Library, 292. 

Manorbicr (Pembroke), effigy at, 31, 60 . 

Manton, Wilitam de, Keeper of the King’s Ward¬ 
robe (Edward HI), 311, 312. 

Maniisciripts, IttuRiinated : Canlerlrtiry, 235,236, 242, 
249, 25r; Chad's Gospels, St, 234; r*fcjf 
Auirtis (Stockholm), 334-6, 250, 351; Codex 
Millcmrius, 250; Du r row, Book of, 252, 270; 
Gospels of St. Cuthbert (Vienna), 234, 250; 
Kells, Book of, 252, 269; Lindisfamc Gospels 
(St Cuthbert’s Gospels, or Book of Durham), 233, 
234, 243, 247, 257, 267; St Petersburg Gospels, 
239, 244, 249, 350; Vatican Gospels, 339, 242. 

Maps, tapestry, 183, 1^-99, 199, 20a 

March, Patrick Dunbar, earl of, armorial seal of, 113. 

Matgam abbey (Glamorgan), effigy of knight in, 3, 
45 'e- 

Marillier, H. C., 201. 

Marschwitz (Silesia), culture of, 163-5, * 7 *> * 74 ' 

177; potteryp *63. 

Mosham (Yorks.), sculptured cross at, 239^ 240. 

Mede, Sir Thomas, tomb and effigy of; 13, 14, 18, 
42; arms of, 42. 


Mede, Lady, wife of Sir Thomas Mode, tomb and 
effigy ofi 16, 18, 43. 

Melsonby (Yorks,), effigy at, 71. 

Meriet, Sir John dc, of Heslcrcombe, efligj* attributed 
H 5» 5 «>; arms of, 5 , 50. 

Merton prioiy (Surrey), seal of, with die A^itgln and 
Child, 104. 

Mesnyl, James de, scat of, to8. 

Metal crosses, ecclesiastical, a 16-17. 

Metal-work, Anglian, 235, 337, 

Metchkur, prehistoric mound at, 74. 

Middlescs, tapestry maps of, 190. 

MIdsomer Norton (Som.), wooden effigy at, 25, 60. 

Millar, Eric, 234, 243, 247. 

Milts, Miss M. [-]., 2$9w-, 29011. 

Minehe.'id | 5 om.}, tomb and effigy of a priest at, a *8^ 
5 a- 3 - 

M inoan cultures, 82, 86, 172, 173, 176, 177. 

Mirk, John, Fraiiat of, 2i0-3Ow 

Miiclictl, I L P., 247, 

Moldavian culture in Macedonia, 73, 74, 81, 86, 

Moline, William, 32. 

Monmouthshire, tapestry map of part of, 190. 

—; szv Abergavenny. 

Montclius, O., 171, 17611., 179. 

Montcmcrano (Italy), halberd and celt from, 175. 

Moulfort, Richard Willysbume de, effigy attributed 
to, 6, 27, 61. 

Monumental effigies made by Bristol craftsmen (1240- 
<550), 1-72. Civilians, 2, 12-14, * 7 - “S' 3 ®- 

38, 44-6,51,57; ecclesiastics,8-11, 17,26, 35-6, 
40, 41, 53, 54-5, 64; franklm, 12, 48; knights, 
2-8, 23, 26-31, 33-4, 39, 43-S, 47-3®' 5 ^ 5^8^ 
60-70; ladies, H'*?- “4' ^ 34.4*i 4 “” 4 t 4 *- 5 “' 
54' 5*^' *4f 67 ; lawyers, 14. 22, 24, 51, 59: 

merchants, 7, 13, 21, 22, 36-7, 41-5; nobles, 13, 
33 . 34 ' 38' 40 -». 59 . Allettes on effigies, 5, 
6, 27,71; portraiture, 21-2, 72 ; wooden effigies, 
5 »•» ® 3 ” 5 < 59 '®“' Geological evidence; effigies 
sculptured in—Batli freestone (great oolite), 27, 
31,61, 63, 64 ; Beer stone, 5, 30, 61, 63; Demit¬ 
ing stone, I, 2, 3, 8; Dundry freestone (inferior 
oolite), r-3,10-12, 14,18, 20^ 25, 26, 29, 30, 32- 
5$; Ham Hill stone, 28, 66, 67 ; Kilkenny mar¬ 
ble (palaeozoic rock), 29^ 6gv 70 ■ lower lias lime¬ 
stone, 27,62; various sandstones, a8,301,63-5,68, 
E Ai gies of, or attributed to: A Ibcmaric, William 
de Mandcville, carl of, 64; Barri, John de, 
31, 66; Berkeley, Lady Margaret, first wife of 
Thomas Ill, eighth Lord, 6,15; 34; Berkeley, 
MauriceIV,ninibLord,6^ 34; Berkeley, Thomas 
[I, sixth Lord, 5, 30,33 ; Berkeley of Ulcy, Sir 
Maurice, and Ellen his wife, 7, 8,39,40; Berkeley 
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Monumental {(out.). 

of Uley, Sir Tiioinas, an<J Katherine life wife, 
*6, 19, 39-40; Biconyll, Chancellor Wiiliam, 
canon of Wells, ^ 10, 55; Blanket, E 4 war 4 , 
member of Parliament, 13, 21, 44; Bnidston,Sir 
Edward de, 6, 48; Bo'an, Sir Gu)', 66; Button, 
Sir Robert dc, 27, 6a* Caiitelupe, E\'3 de, 
baroness of Bergavenny, 316, 64; CatileviUe 
family, member of the, 29, 30, 69; Csnytiges, 
William 11 , and his wife, 13, 15, 18,22, 41-2; 
Choke, Sir Ricliard, and bis wife, 14, 16, 18,22, 
51-2; Churchill, Rc^cr dc, 4^ 50; Clifford, 
Roger de, 64; Cornwall, Richard, earl of, 23; 
fJomer or Dummer, Siriohn, 29, £6 ; Drokens- 
ford, John de, bishop of Bath and Welts, 8, 9, 
54-5; Pramptan, Walter, 13, 36-7; Gaunt, 
Alaurice de, baron of Leeds, 38; Godcice, John 
dc, dean of Wells, 0, 55 ; Gorges, Sir Edmund, 
8, 56; Gorges, Lady (Lady Anne E loward), first 
wife of Sir Edmund Gorges, 8, 16, ai, 56; 
Gourncy, Robert de, 37; Gyverncy, Sir Richard, 
29, 66; Harington, Sir John, fourth Baron 
Harington, and his wife, jw; Hunt, William, 
abbot of St Augustine’s, Bristol, 10, 11, 35; 
Lanyngton or Lamington, John, 9, 41; Leigh¬ 
ton, Sir Richard de, 28, 65; Li-ybourne, Sir 
Simon de, aS, 63; Medc, Sir Thomas, 13, 14, 
j 8, 42; Mode, Lady, wife of Sir Thomas Mcde, 
t6, tS, 43; MerJet, Sir John de, 5, 50; Monl- 
fort, Richard Willysburne de, 6; 27, 6r; New- 
burj’, Walter, abbot of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 
10,35; Newtand, Jolin, abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Bristol, ti, 35-6,' Newton, Sir John, 7, 8, 20, 
26, 57: Newton, l^dy (Isabel de Cficddrel, 
wife of Sir John Newton, 16, bo, 26, 57, 58; 
Normandy, Robert, duheoii 23, 59-60; Paiincc* 
fotc. Sir Grimbauld, 29, 67-8; Perdval of Coed- 
carnlos, member of the family of, 68- Poyntz, 
Anne, first wife of Sir Robert Poynia, 17, 47; 
Poyntz, Catharine, second wife of Sir Robert 
PoynU, Jj. 48; PoyntJc, Sir John, 47; Poyntz, 
Sir Robert, 17, 47; Raleigh family, member of 
ihe,53; Roche, Sir Thomas de la, 68; Rodney, 
Sir Walter, 7, 49; Snowden, or Snoivdo'ii, 
William de, 5t j Stowford or Stanford, Sir John, 
and hfewife. 24, 59; Sulley, Miles, bishop of 
Llandali; 11, 19. 40; Swinficld, Chancdlor of 
Hereford, 31, 64; Tickenham, Nicholas, 53; 
Tickenham, Ralph de, 54; Tyddcstille or 
Tyddeley, Walter, baililfof Bristol, 13, 22, 44-5; 
Valers, Sir Nidiolas dc, 27, 63; Wt^on femily, 
member of the, 69. 

Monuments; chantry chapel of Bishop Bcckington, 


Wells Cathedral, 19, ao; tombs of; Lady Mar¬ 
garet, wife of the eighth Lord Berkeley, Bristol 
Cathedral, 6, 15, 34; Sir Maurice Berkeley 
of L’ly and his wife, St Mark’s cliurch, 
Bristol, 19, 39; Chancellor William Biconyll, 
Wells Cathedral, 9^ ic», 55; W'illiam Canynges 
11 and his wife, St. Maty Reddifle, Bristol, 13, 
15, i8> 22, 41-2; Sir Richard Choke and his 
wife. Long Ashton (Som,), 14. 16, 18, 2^ 5t-2; 
Williain Eaniley, West Wittering (Sussex), 210, 
223, 226; Walter Erampton, St. Mark's church, 
Bristol, 13, 36-7; Sir Edmund Gorges and his 
wife (I.ady Anne Howardjv Wraxall (Som.j^ 8, 
t6, 21, 56; Sir John, fourth Baron Harington, 
and his wife, Porloek (Som.), 20; Abbot Hcdda, 
Peterborough Cathedral, 237-9; Thontas 
I-Iungcrford, Farldgh Hungerford (Som.), =□ ; 
Sir Thomas Mede and his wife, St. Mary 
R^difle, Bristol, 13, 14, 18, 4a, 43; Abbot 
Walter New'buiy, Bristol Cathedral, lo, 35; 
Sir John Netvton and life wife, Yatton (Soni.|, 
7. 8, 20, 26, 57, 58; Robert, duke of Normandy, 
Gloucester Cathedral, 23, 60 ; Sir Walter Rod¬ 
ney, Backwcll (Som.), 7, 49; Sir John St. Loe, 
Chew* Magna (Som.), 20; Sheldon femily. 
Beolcy (Wore.), 1S7; Bishop Miles SuUey, St. 
Mark’s, Bristol, ri, 19,40; John de Tanncsley, 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 307-% 322, 223; 
Richard de Whitenhall, South Kilworth (Lcie), 
212-J3; unknown priest, Minehead (Som.), 9^ 
i8t 52-3. 

Moravia, neolithic and chalcolithic cultures in, 161, 
164, 165, 171-4, 178; obsidian, 16a; pottery, 
j6j, 16a, 171, 172, 174. 

More, William, prior of Worcester, tnyentories and 
accounts of, 182. 

Mounds, burial ('kurg.ins'), in Macedonia and 
Bosnia, 74 - 8 , 82-5, 

hlountfert, Rose, wife of Richard Mountfort, 
armorial seal of 117, 

MQller, Dr. Soph us, 244, 248. 

Mixenae, primitive weapons from, 175, 176. 

Mycenean culture, 81-2; pottery in Macedonia, 79, 
81,82, 84, 87. 

.Myres, Prof. J. L,, 86. 

N 

N ad-dean er, bronze, from Bidford-on-Avon (War¬ 
wicks.), 278, 285. 

Necklaces, of amber, glass, and paste beads, from 
Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), 280. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, 25, 203 204, 209. 

Neolithic period, 123; in Bulgaria, 73,74 ; in central 
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Europcp 159 ff.; in Thcssalyp 74, 851 m TliracCp 
73 i 74: pottery, Salonikap 74, 

NcLtIccombc (SomOj effigy of knight 4, 53. 
Neivburj'j Walter# abbot of St* August inc^a# Bristol# 
tomb and effigy ofp lo. 35* 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Norlhumb.)^ effigy 

eaihedral church at, 71 ; inscribed stones from 
HajtLcpool in the Castle Museum, 258P 
Ncwland, John, abbot of Su Augustine*®, Bristol# 
effigy of, II, 35-6; anns of, u, 3 ^; Chronicle 
Roll of# ID. 

Newton, Sir John# tomb and effigy of, 7, B# 20^261 

Newton# Lady (Isabel de Cheddre)# wife of Sir John 
Newton# tomb and effigy of, i6p 20# 36# 57# 58* 
Nienhagen, n^r Eialbcrstadt, primitivt cup from# 
175, 

Nolton (Pembroke), effigy in church porch atp 31, 68v 
Nordic province, relation of Danubian cultures with 
Lhe, I59p 165-8, 177; passage graves# 175; 
pottery, 164P 165, 166# 177. 

Norfolk; see Fersfidd, Yarmouth. 

Norinanp Philip, 2oa« 

Normandy, Robert, duke of# wooden effigy'attributed 
to, 23,59-60* 

Norman ton Down (Wilts,), jet bead from a barrow 
on, 168. 

Nortliamptonsbirc# tapestry maps of, 190- 
—: see Barton Seagrave, Castor, Drayton House# 
Peterborough. 

Northumberland! see Birtlcy, LijidLsJkme# Newcastle' 
upon-Tyne. 

Northumbrian art. 233-34, ^ 4 ^ 7 * Anglian art; 
Lindisfame. 

Norton (Durham), effigy at# 71. 

Nostell (Yorks.), seal of the priory of St. Osw'aidp 

j 12, 

Nosswita (Silesia)# culture of# 164-6^ 176, 1771 
pottery from, 165, 166. 

Nuitinghatn (Notts.)# monuiuental effigies made at, 
iS; tomb of Jolm dc Tannesley# Sl Mary*a 
church# 207-9, 222, 223* 

Nottinghamshire: iri? Collingham# NotLinghaiUp 

O 

Obsidian culture in the Danubian province# 162,165# 
178* 

Offa, king of Mercia# coins of, 352. 

Old hall, arms of, 56. 

Old Sodbuiy (Glos^X effigies at, 35, 27# 60# 63. 
Ormside (WestnuJ, gUt-iuelal cup from# 233# 234# 

237* 
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Ornaiucnts, copper# Danubian province# 172; Spen- 
dylas shelly from the Danubian province, 161# 
17S* 

Oswald# St# 246, 355# 257. 

Otiey (Yorks.)# sculptured cross at, 233. 239, ^i. 
Otiitz (Hungary)! culture of, i^ 165, 177 ; obsidlati 
from, 162; pottery. 165. 

Ovate flints# Slurry (Kent). 120, 123 - 7 p ^ 3 ^ ^ 33 - 

Oxford (Oxond = Eftecnili'Century glass with repre¬ 
sentations of the Crucifix upon plants, Queen's 
College# 213; St. Michaer® church, 209, ^3. 

— Ashmolean Museum# alabaster head of St. John 
Baptist, 25; Bodleiati Library# tapestry maps 111 
the, 190# 200. 

Oxford, Alice de V^'erc, counters of, armorial seal of, 
114. 

Oxfordshire, tapestry maps of# I90, 200^ 

— : see Cha^tleton House, Great Haseley, Oxford. 

P 

Paintings: crosses of trees with Topped branches on 
two Norman piers, SL Alban’s Cathedral (Hens.)# 
painted cloths, 1B2 ; wooden panel with 
representation of Crucifix and lily-plant# 209. 
See Glass, painted; WaU-painling. 

Palaeolitlne implements, Sturry (iienE)i 117-36. 
Palliardi, Notary, 159, 162^ 

Paradise# the Expulsion from# representation of# on 
Elizabethan tapestry, 195, 

Parco, Sir Richard de, effigy' attributed to, 71- 
Paris and the Golden Apple# tapestry with representa' 
tion of# 192# 200. 

Passage-graves, 165. 167-71# HS* *7^^ *77^ ^79^ 
Paste beads: BidfordHDri'Avon (Warwicks.), 283^ 
285-7; Bronze Age, 177; pendants# Bidford-oo- 
Avon# 279. 

Poston, William dc. armorial seal of# 114. 

Paul# Roland W.# 4, % 12, 13. 

Paulinas, Christian niisson £0 England by, 255. 
Pauncefote# Sir Grlmbauld^ effigj’ attributed to# 29, 
67^8. 

F^eake* H- Jh E., 87^ 179. 

Peers, C. R.: The inscribed and sculptured stones 
of Lindisfarne (North umb.)# 355’'7o, 

Pembroke# William Herbert first carl of Pembroke# 
armorial tapestry of# 19S. 

Pembrokeshire: see Lawrenny, Manorbier# Noiton, 
Sl Davids, Upton Castle. 

Pendants, bronac, glass, and paste^ front Bid ford-on- 
Avon (Warwicks*). 279. 

Pendomer (Soai.)# effigy in church at, 29, 66* 

Percival of Coedcanilas, effigy attributed to a mem¬ 
ber of the Ikaiily of# 68. 
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Pershore abbey (Wore.), eflSgy ofknigbt tn, 4, 58. 
PclerboTxjogh mo^nument attributed to 

Bishop Hedda in the cathedroJ, ?37'9. 
Peterborough Psalter, the, aij. 

Peverell, arms of, 49. 

Philippi, Neolithic and Bronze Age site at, 74, 75, 
Pilc^treUings in Bosnia and Macedonia, S3. 

Pins: bronze, AwnJelttz(BohctniaX 164,168; Bidford* 
on-Avon (Warwicks.), 373, 375, 284, 285, 287, 
s88; Vdka Ves (Bohemia), 174; gilt disc-bead, 
Ixworth (Su/Tolk), 345 247,248; gold, Aunjctilz 
(Bohemia), 171; silver, froni liic Witham (Lincs4 
336, 241, 343, 

Pithoi found in Macedonia, 79, Sf. 

Pits: Stun^‘(Kent), 117-36. 

Pole, Katharine dc la, armorial seat of, 109. 

Porlock (Som4 canopied tomb in churdi, 20. 

PoUco'! Anglo-Saxon, Bidford-on-Avon (War¬ 
wicks.), s73-g, 9S3-5, 287; Bronze Age, Mace¬ 
donia, 84, 85, 87; Danubian, 161-78; My- 
cencari, Macedonia, 79, 8 j, 83, 84,87; Neolithic, 
Salonika, 74; corded wares, 165, 170, 177; 

incised ware, Macedonia, 79, 81, 83^84; painted 
ware, Macedonia, 74, 73, 79i 81, 83, 85; Thes- 
s®lyr 74( 8* i Thrace, 75; spiral-meander ware, 
163. *7^ 

Poyntz, Anne, first wife of Sir Robert Poynlz, efiigj' 
oi; 17, 47, 

Poyntz, Catharine (Fitz-N ichols), second wife of Sir 
Robert Poyntz, elfigy of, 17, 48. 

Pojmtz, Sir John, cflig)’ attributed to, 47, 

Poyntz, Sir Robert, cfligy ol) 17, 47, 

Price, Rees, aoi. 

Prior, Prof. E, S., 35, 33. 

Prodigal Son, tapestries illustrating scenes from tlic, 
193-4, aoo, 301. 

Public Record Office, seals in the, 103-16; tallies, 
389-351, t%v Seals; Tatties, 
l^uckleclmrch (Glos.), effigy in church at, 13, 48. 

Q 

Quadrant, bronze, from Hauxton Mill (Cambs.), 345; 

Lunde, Loss (Norway), 248, 

Quarrell, W. U,, 158,302. 

R 

Raleigh, arms of, 4. 

Raleigh family, effigy of a member of the, 53. 
Reginald, bishop of Wells, 1. 

Retched) burial-mound at, 74, 

Reykjavik Museum (Iceland); alabaster tabic, S05. 
Reynolds, Prof, Sidney H., 3^ 


Rhineland, Danubian culture in the, 162, 165, 170, 
17a 

Rfauddlan, Statute of, 301, 303. 

Richardson, L., 3a, 

Ringerike style, 253, 

Rings; amber, Jordansmbfil iSilesia). 166; bronze 
and iron, Bidford-on-Avon (WarwucksL), 276-9, 
386, 387. 

Ripait, pile scltlcnient at^ 83. 

Riverc, John de la, seal of, 109, 

Robert of Lindesey, pisalter of) o 17, 

Roche, Sir Thomas de la, effigy attributed to, 68. 
Rodney, Sir Walter, tomb and cffig>' of, 7, 49; arms 
of, 7, 49, 

Romaldkirk (Yorks.), effigy at, gw., 71, 

Roos of Hehnaley, William, second Lord, effigy of, 

P: 

Runic inscriptions, 358, 260-3. 

Russell of Dyrhatn, arms of, 56. 

Ruthwcll (Dumfries), sculptured cross at, 233, 334, 
23911., 267, 

Rutland: set Cottesmore, 

Rutland and Cork, Edward, earl of, admiral of Eng. 

land, armorial seal of, 115. 

Ryland, J, W.; see i/ndrr Humphreys, John. 

S 

Saal&Elbo region, ucolitliic and chalcolithic cultures 
in the, 161,167,170. 

Sachcvercll family, arms of, 19^ 30a, 

Saekvillc, Col. Stop lord, tapestries in the possession 
of, 196, 301. 

St. Acheut period and type of implements, tss, 123, 
124, 126. 139, 132,1^. 

St. Albans (Herfs,), painted crosses on piers in the 
nave of the cathedral, 215. 

Sl Davids (Pembroke), effigy in the cathedral, 31, 6g, 
St. John the Baptist, alabaster iicads of, 25, 

St. Osivald*s cross, 245^7- 

St, Petersburg Gospels, the, 239, 24), 349, sga 

Salin, Bernhard, 352. 

Salisbury (Wilts.), effigy of Longespee, carj of Salis¬ 
bury, in die cathedral, s. 

Salisbury, Longespee, carl ol) effigy of, s; arms of, 
II3- 

Salonika, Neolithic pottery found near, 74, 

Sancreed (Cornwall), standing cross at, 218-19, 
Sandalc, John de, seal of, 110. 

Sands, H,, son, 

Sassoon, Sir Philip, fragments of tapestry maps 
formerly in the possession of) 190. 

Saunbi, Isabel dc, armorial seal of, 116I. 

Savage, Emald, armorial seal of, 113. 
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Saxony, Danubiart culture in, tda, 164, 165,173, 178^ 

Saxony, George, duke of, armorial scat of, 1 16. 

Saxton, Christopher, 189. 

Scandinavia, later Stone Age in, 165-7; dolmens, 
471; pcssagf-gravcB, 168, 169, 176 ; stone axea^ 
173* 

Scandinavian art. 252-3, 266, 270. 

Schaefer, Dr. Carl, 203. 

Schmidt, Prof. IL, 172, 174H., 175, 176179. 

Scorrier (Corriwali), standing ero&s at, 219. 

Scotland; AST Abertady, Iloddam, Iona, Rutliwcll, 
ThornliilL 

Scottish art, early, its indebtedness to Ireland, 264, 
266, 270. 

Sculpture: bas-relief, eighth century, Movingham 
I Yorks.), 239; crosS'Shnlls, various local ides, 
233-5. 237. 239, 2p>, 241, 243. 245, 246, 247, 
267-9 : grave-stones, Lindisfame (Northumb,), 
258-66; panel of the Brunswick casket, 5*36! 
panel of the Franks casket, 234; stone carv'ings, 
Birstall (Yorks.), 240, 242; Castor (Northants.), 
239, 241, 242; Ilkley (Yorks,), 240, 242; Peter¬ 
borough Cathedral, 237-91 South Kjure (Lincs.1, 
242. See Alabaster; Lindisfarne; Monumental 
elitgics. 

Scats in the I’ublic Record Oftlce, 103-16. Abbeys 
and religious houses, 104, 106, 107, 112; 
armorial, 106-16; card catalogue, 105; casts, 
106; colours, 106-16; curious designs, 109- 
10; ecclesiastical, ioS-8, iro-12; foreign, ro?, 
116; legends, uncommon arrangement of, ro8; 
names, adaptation qC 108-9; official, 107, 108, 

115; royal, 115,116; shape, seals of uncommon, 

107- 8; towns, 106, 107, 116; wardrobe deben¬ 
tures, 106, iio-ii. Seals of ; Aylesbury, 
Philip dc, 113; Battle Abbey, 106: Bergen op 
Zoom (Holland), 116; Bilbao (Spain), 116; 
Bohun, Eleanor dc, tvife of Robert Ferrers, earl 
of Derby, 116; Borham, Henrey de, dean ofSt. 
l'«iul'a, 112; Boudon, William de, tio; Btacc- 
btigge, William dc, 113; Bridport (Dorset), 116; 
Burley, John de, 115; Bussay, Alice de, 107; 
Catesby, Thomas, 113; Cestria, Peter dc, 110; 
Chacede, William, 108; Charnels, John, in; 
Chaunier, John le, 110; Chester, Exchequer of, 
j 15 ; Clopton, Thomas de, itl; Coc ofChccken- 
don, Peter, 108; Cok, John, 111 i Denbigh, 
town of, 106, 116; Deweros, Walter, 115; Die- 
tone, Jbhn de, 114; Drokenesford, John de, 

108- 9; Fecicshale, Richard dc, 113; Es^run, 
Thomas, 110 ; Farlce, William de, tit ; Fcribi, 
Richard de, 111; Pita William, Ralph, 107; 
Folevile, Richard de, iio; Foxholcsi, John, 
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log; Gardincrg Thomas, 109; Gartonj Thomas 
dcy no; Granson^ Wtllmmy 114; Gravesend, 
Rickard^ bishop of Lincofn^ 108 ; Great Seab 
of England^ io6, ^07; Grctidpiie» Walt-^r de, 
109; G>'iiewelb, Jolm de^ canon of Salbbury, 
no; HaSton^ John, bisliop of Carlisle, iia; 

I Ienry^ prince of Wales I Henly Vj, 115; Here¬ 
ford and Nortbamptoni Humphrey de Dohiint 
earl of, 115; Koughton, Adam^ bishop of St. 
Davidsons; Howtone, Adam de, io0: Hugatc, 
Nicholas de^ 109; Lancaslre, }ohn, loS; 
LeslraungCp Alicej Marehi Patrick Dunbar^ 
earl of, 113; Merton Prfory (Surreyjn 104; 
Mesnyb James dftj 108; Mountfort, RosCp 117 ; 
NostelJ Priory (Yorks.)lj 112; Oxford, Alice de 
Vercj countess ofy IT4; Pastorij Wlllbin de* 
114; Pobj KaUiarinc dc Ja, 109; RivcrC| John 
de la,i 109 ; Rutland snd Cork^ Edward^ earl 
of^ T15; Sandaki John dCi no ; Saunbz, Isabel 
de, i Saxony^ George, duke of^ ii6j Soutlv 
ampton Prbry (Ilants), to 6; StapeLtun, Miles 
de, 115; Sudbury, Simoni archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1II-I2J Swinbeld, Richard de, Mshop of 
Hcrefordj 106; Umfraville^ Mai^aret dct 116; 
Waldegravci Richard de^ 115; Waltham Abbey 
(Essex), 104; WaltOPi Henry dc* m ; Warenne, 
John de, 104; Warieo, Ingclard de* ito; 
Waties* or Lovelp VValfcer* 113; Waverley 
(Surrey), abbot of* 112; Wheteleye* Elias de* 
109; WymoTidhain* 'rhottias, loS; Yarraoulfi 
iNorfolkj, 106; Ypres (EJanders), ri6. 

Scasonsi the Four* represented on Jacobean tspestryp 

200, 

Seger, Dr„ 159. 

Serbia, neoLitliir and chalcoHthic cultures in* i6j, 

I 165, 172* 173; obsidian* 165. 

Seward, Prof. A. C,* Note on a specimen of 
di€Ot)dedonpus wood from Stuixy (Kenih 12 r 

Slieldon, Edw^ard* iSd, 

SLiddon* Ralph (son of William)j 18^3, 1841 187* igi \ 
tapestry industry carried on by* 1^^ 191, 

ShHdon* Widiain* of Beoley (Worc*)^ iS2-j(, 190; 
tapestries made by* iB3-g3p 196^ I98*£00j202i 
will of, 1B4, 185; monument to* 187* soi. 

Sheldon family^ arms of* jgr* 199, 200^ 

Shepton MaJiet (Som.)^ knight-efilgies at* 

Shcriflb’ accounts, niedievsb 300-2, 31311.* 326. 

Shetellgp Dr* Haakon, 244^ 248^ 253, 

Shield^ wooden, from Bidford-on-Avon fWanvicks.)* 
276^ 277. 

Shield-bosses: Umbos, 

Shrew sbury (Salop)* eOigy in the church of Sl Majy 
I the Virgin, 28* 65, 
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Shropshire: High Ercall^ l^ighton-under- 

Wrcisin, Shrewsbury^ Tong* 

Silesia, neolithic and chalcolithic cultures in, 161-3. 
166, 169, 1 / 6 - 3 ; obsidianj 163; pottery^ 

i62p 163, t6&j 

Silver objects; ctossp Gravesend (Events 3-i4 j chalice, 
KTctDsmDn 5 tcr(theTassilo cha]ice|p 24+, 249-51; 
cup, Fcje lDcntnark)j 351; finger^ringp Thames 
at Chelsea, 247 ; pins, from the Witham (Liiics.)p 
236, 3411 242, 244, 245 247ji 343; sword-handle. 
Fetter Lanct London^ 244^ 248^ 249* 

Skeletons from Bidford-on^Avon (Warwicks.), 273, 
275, 2S1-& 

SiiiiLh^ ClilTordf J93, aoi^ 202 
Smith, Reginald A.* 87, 168^ 179, 275-7; Examples 
of Anglian Artp 333-54^ See a/$a Dewejv 
Henry* 

Snow'den or SnowdoOi William de„ tfligy of, 51. 
Sobochleby (Bohcmia)p hronze celt froiUp 175. 

SoJIas, Prof* W. J.* 32, 72, 

Somerset Archaeological and Natuni! History 
Society, 32* 

Somerset^ tapestry' map of part of^ 1:90, 

—; sr 4 Back well j Balhp Chew Magna, ChurchLU^ 
Combe FJoryj Farleigh H yngerford; Kmgsdon^ 
Limbigton, Long Ashlonp Midsomer Nonon^ 
Minchcad^ Nettlecombc, Pendomcr, Porlock^ 
Shepton Mallet^ Stamford Brett, Tickenham^ 
Wells, Wraxall, Yalton, 

Southampton (Kants)^ seal of the priory ofSu Dents, 
J06* 

Spain^ bcll-beakers from^ 169^ 170, 174, 179, ffto. 
Spear-headsp iron^ from Sidford-on-Avon (War- 
wicks«}p 276, 284, 3S6-8. 

Spindle-whorls, Jordansotcthl (Silesia), 166. 
Staffordshire, tapestry map of part igo, 

—: SA? Stapenbi']], Weston undcr-Lyaard, 

Stamford Brett (Som*), elTigy atp 29, 67.. 

Stamps, clay, from Troy^ 172. 

SUpcltunp Miles dCp seal of^ 115. 

Stapcnhdh near Borton-on-Trent iStafiTs.), Anglo^ 
Saxon brooches from* 279* 

Stone Age in central Europe, 159 ff. 

Stone Honsc (Wore.), tapestries at* ifl6^ 19S^> ^200* 
201. 

Stone objects: axeSp Scandinavian* 173; battle-axes, 
Britishp 168; Hi^arlikp 174] Silesia, 163, 164; 
ThuringiSp i 6 g; braccra, Danubian province, 
164, 170 ; cists, Danubian province, Jd^p 167* 
168* 170, 171, 177. Srr Seulpiure. 

StoWi Jobnp Survey^/L^mf&n quoted, 137, 146. 
Stowford or Stanford, Sir John, and Jus wife, wooden 
effigies of, 24, 59. 


Stf^tford-ou-Avon Brewery Coinpany, 271, 281* 

Sireliie (Moravia), copper ornaments from, (72. 

Siricklftndp AV. G.* 30,32, 33. 

Strzygowski* Prof* J.* 233. 

Styniv K. E.p 215. 

Sudbury, Simon, archbishop of Canterbury, seal of* 
111-12, 

Sndeley Castle (GlosJ, Elizabethan tapestry^ at, 194-51 
200-2. 

Suflbik: see Ixwortb. 

SuUey* Miles, bishop of Llandaff* tomb and efhgy of, 
ir, 19* 40* 

Surrey, tapestry maps of, 190* 

—: s^t Mermn Priory, Waverkyp 

Sussex: Battle Abbey, Wittering (West)* 

Svett KyrillovOi Neolithic site at* 74, 

Swansea (GUmorganX Glynn Vivian Art Gallery, 
tapestry panels in the, 194, 200. 

Swinfield, Richard do, cliancellor, and bislicp of 
Hereford, effigy attributed to, 31, 64; seal of* 
]o6l 

Sword-handle* silver, from Fetter Lane, LDndoiv244, 
24B* 249. 

T 

J albot, John, of Grafton,, tapestries of, 196. 

Tallies, mudieva], public and private, 289-351* Ex¬ 
chequer tallies: introductory'* 269-91- nomen- 
dature, 391-2; the Chapel of the Pyx* 292; Ex¬ 
chequer tallies in private custody, 292-3; the 
Record Office collection, 293; an Exchequer tally 
foil, 294; date of the oolleciion of Exchequer 
tal lies, 2941 the tedmique oful ly-cu tting, 294^5; 
the memoranda tally, 295; the gold mark, 295-6; 
notes added to tallies in addition to the ordinary 
insciiption* 296-7; abnomabi 297; meaning 
and *use of Exchequer tallies, 297-8; the Receipt 
Rolls* 298ff.; dating of tallies* 299-300; the 
diviiienifa lolly* 300-2; the entries de t&iieiti and 
ite mmenh's ialfiunwty 303; as$ignmetiU| 303-4; 
assigrtment and the Wardrobe* 304-6; later Ex¬ 
chequer tallies, 306-9* 325-6; later Iibtory of 
the Receipt Rolls and books* 309 ; summary Jbt 
of Exchequer tallies preserved at tlic Public Re¬ 
cord Office^ 325-6; list of Reedpt Rolls of the 
Exchequer, Henry 11 to Henry HI, 326-Bv 
Private tallies: introductory, 310-u ; source of 
the collectiofis, 311-12; use and importance of 
the private tally, 312-14; stock ami foil, debtor 
and creditor, 314-15; shape of the private tally* 
315-16; shape and po^iiiion of the notches* 316- 
17; writing, 317; wording* 318; dating, 319; 
interpretation, 319-20; comparison of medieval 
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Exchequer tallies with private tallies, 3;2&-i ; 
the (allies Ccw/za Edwanittm *le \>FesttmnasieriOt 
322-4; transcript and analysis of private taliiea 
preserved in the Public Record Office and clse- 
whercj 339-5'* 

Tannesley, John dc, panel from the tomb of, 207-9, 
222 , 2:^* 

Tapestries, ElJaabolhan and Jacobean, mainly attri¬ 
buted to the Sheldon factories, i 3 t- 302 . J'apcs- 
tries at or from: Birmingham An Gallery and 
Museum, 193, 201 ; Chasticlon House (Oxon.), 
igo-3, aoo, 201; Chawlon Manor (Hants), (99; 
Coventry (Warwicks.), 198; Drayton House 
(Northanta), 196-7, igcj^aor; Hamsterley Hall 
(Durham), 199, 2or; liatfield House (Herts.), 
t68, 199, 200; Kemerton (Glos.), 193; Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, 190, 200; Stone House 
(Wore.), i6S, '95-6, aoo, 201; Sudelcy Castle 
(Glos.), ^94-5, 300-2 * Stvansea, Glynn Vivian 
Art (jallery, 194, 200; Victoria and Albert 
Muaeum, 189, 190, 192, 193, 199-202; Wollas 
Hall (Wore.), 193, 200, 201. 

T-ipestry maps, 1S3, 189-90, 199, aoo. 

Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, silver chalice of, 244, 249- 

5'* 

Tflwstock (Devon), wooden effigy at, 24, 59. 

Taylor, Sir William, will of, 153. 

Temperance, representation of, on Elizabethan 
tapestry, 194. 

Tfrrantfirs culture in Bosnia and Macedonia, 81-5, 
87, aa 

Teutonic art, 267. 

Thessaly, Bronze Age in, 75, 82,85,86; Chalcoliihic 
perit^ in, 741 Neolithic period in, 74, 85; Danu- 
bian ware In, J72. 

Thornhill (Dumfries), sculptured cross at, 240, 

Thrace, Bronze Age in, 73, 75: Chaleolithic period 
in, 73, 74; Neolithic period in. 73, 74. 

Thuringia, Bronze Age antiquities from, 169. 

Thurston, Rev, H., 90 

Tickenhara (SomJ, effigies at, 3, 4, 14, 53r4- 

TIckenham, Nicholas, tffigy attributed to, 53. 

Tickenham, Ralph de, effigy attributed to, 54. 

Toilet implements, bronze, from Bidford-on-Avon 
(Warwicks.), 278, eSj, 2B7, 

Tong (Salop), misericord in the church with carved 
representation of the Crucifix upon a lily-plant, 
209, 333. 

Tout, Prof, T. F., 289 304. 

Transylvania, Danubian culture in, 172, 175. 

Trcwhiddle (Cornwall), hoard from, 235, 244, 249. 

Tripolje, Neolithic and Bronze Ages in, 73, 75- 

Trlvc(, arms of, 56, 


3(39 

Trondhj^m Museum (Nomay) s bronze fragment, 
sqy-a, 25J. 

Troy, k\l of^ 174? poltcry nnd day stamps from, 
17^ 

Trueman^ Dr„ A, E,, 3^ 

Tnimpington (Cambfi.)^brassof Sir Roger dc Triitn|>- 
tngtoji at, 5. 

Tnimpington^ Sir Roger brass of^ 5, 

Tilda, biiihop of Liiidisfame^ ag 5 . 

Tweezers^ bronze^ from Bidford*on'Avoii AVar- 
wiqka,)^ a78p 2&5p 2B7. 

'Fyddestille or Tyddeky, Walicri bailiff of Bristol, 
effigy attribu led to^ 13^ 22, 44-3. 

U 

Uky (Glos), flint-cclt from long barrovv at, 17^ iSo. 

Umbos, iron; Barton Seagrave (Nortbants.). 277* 
Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.)^ 276-7, 287-8; 
CotleSTnore (Riitland)i 277* 

Umfraville, Margaret de, armorral seal of, 116. 

(Jplon Castle (Pembroke), effigy in the privaieehapcl 
Jit, 31, 69* 

Umes slyle^ 252, 253. 

Urns, dnerarj', from Bidford-on*Avon (Wanvicksdi 
372-5* 280, 284-0. 

Urquhait, Leslie, lapesiry table cover in the posses¬ 
sion o f, 200* 

V 

Vakrs, Sii- Nicholas de, effigy attributed 10, 27, 63 ; 
arms of, 63, 

Vardar valley* Bronze Age in the, 7301 

Vlases: Danubianr 169; decorated* from mound at 
Akbitnar, 80, St; NordiCi 166, 167^ 

Vassits* Prof.* 159. 

Velka Ves (Bohemia), bronze pin from, 174. 

Vercker* S, R,, Elizabethan tapeslry in the possession 
ofp 199, 20J. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: alabaster labk of the 
Holy Trinity, 217 f painted cloths, 182; painted 
wooden panel* with representation of CniciOx 
and lily-planlp 309, 236; silver finger-ring* 247 ; 
tapestry* 192* 193, 199-202 ; tapestry maps, 

190; Syon Cope, 215^ 

Viciorine orderT ii* 12. 

Vini^a (Serbia)* prehistoric remains at, 165, 177^ 178, 
180. 

V^irgin and Child* mntikted statue of* 2^ 

W 

Waldcgrave, Richard dc, soal of* 115. 

Wall-painting of Christ crucified on a tree, GodshilL 
church (L VV.)^ 2x5. 
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Walpo!t, Horace^ tapestry maps bcfongjng £0* tdg^ 
190* 

Wahhain Abbey (Ea&cs), seal of the Holy Cross oG 
104. 

Waltooi Henry de, armorial gcal of, j u. 

Wardrobe accounts^ 304-^1 
Wareham (Dor&cl), cfJi^ at, 27, 62. 

Warcnncj John dcj Palatinate seal oG 104* 

Warlecj Ingclard do, keeper of the wardrobe, seni! oG 
tto, 

Wanvictsbire, tapestry maps oG 183. 

— 1 Baddesley Clintoiij [iarehestof^^ Bitirord-on- 

Avoti, Birmingliam^Cov'entryp Kenilworlli Castle^ 
Weston, 

Waterford (Mttnster)p efSgy tn the cathedral chnndtp 
29, 70. 

Wattes^ or Level, Walter, arrnnrial seal of, * ^3- 
Waverley (Surrey)^ seal of ihc abbot oG i ^2- 
Woy, LetrisJ, 12. 

Wear Gifford (Devoii)^ efhg}' 30^ 82 
Wells {Somd, monomental effigies made at, 1-3. 

— Cathedral (Som.), monumental effigies in, 1, S, 9 

19p 20, 23, 54^5; sculptured figures, 3i 25, 26 ^ 
Suger's chantry I to, 25. 

Wellstood, F. C: f«if/rr HumphroySp John, 

Wensley (Yorkg), gravels tones from, 265. 

West Down (Devon), wooden effigy a^ 24* 
Westminster, Edward oG 322-4, 

Westmorland; Ormsitie, 

Weston (Wiirwicks.)^ manor house of, 183, 187; 

tapestry' maps formerly at, 183 1S91, 

Weston, Sir John, wooden effigy of, 28. 
Weston-wnder-LyKard {Stafford), effigj- at, 28. 
Westwood (WiltsJ, window b chuncli with represeo- 
tation of the Cruel fis upon a Hly^pIaEit, 210, 

223 

WiictcJcye, EILis de, seal oG 109.^ 

Whitby (Yorks^X Iwo giU-broiiKc discs from, 2481 
WhitcnhaJI, Richard de, tomb oG South Kilworth 
{Leic,), 2r2-t3. 

Wight, Isle of: sr^ Godshitl. 

Wilfrid, Sl^ bishop of York, 250, 267^ 

Willard* Profp, 292^1., 299, 304- 
Wlllington* William, of Barcheston (Worwicks.),^ 
<83; will of, 184. 

Wniy^don, Richard, 139* 140; spcciHcaiion of build¬ 
ing to be erected by, In Thames Street, London 
(t3^), 147-8, 150, 151, 155. 

Wnton-m*Cleveland (Yorks.), cffigy> at, 71 * 

Wiltshire, tapestry map of part of, 190. 

—; Noiroantoii Down, Salisbury, Westwood. 


Winchester lilants)^ *^ffig}" in the caihcdral, 3. 

W interboume (GlosOi effigies af* Sp I5^ 48. 

Win wick (LancaOj effigy at* 8. 

Wittering, West (Sussex), tomb of Willium Earnlcy, 

ato, 333, sa 6 , 

VVogan family, effigy attribtited (oa raernber of the, 69. 
\VoIlas Hall (Wore,), Li|)estry cushion cover front, 

T93, 30 Cf, SOI, 

Wolsey, Cardinal, tapcsity collection of, 181, iSa, 
Wood, D, T. B., 186, aoi. 

Wooden objects: effigies—Gloucester Cathedral,23, 
59; Midsonicr Norton (Som.), 35, 60; Old Sod* 
buryfGlos.), 25, 60; Tawstock (Devon), 24, 60; 
West Down (Devon), 34, 60; Weston under* 
LyzanJ (Stafford), a8; misericord with carved 
represenUtion of the Cnicilix upon a IfJy-pJant, 
Tong (Salop), S09. 223; painted panel with 
Crucifix and lily-plant^ao^, ia6 j shield. Anglo 
Saxon, Bidrord*on*Avon (Warwiclts.), 276-7* 
Worcester Cathedral, effigies in, 3, 31, 58, 67. 
Worcestershire, tapestry map of, tgo, 199. aoo, 201. 

— ; see Batlenhall, Beoicy, Crowle, Grafion Manor, 

Grimlcy, Mai vein, Pershore Abbey, Stone 
House, Wollas Mall, Worcester Catlicdral. 
Wraxall (Som*), effigies at, 8, t 6, ai, 56, 

Wright, A. G., 176;#. 

Wristlet clasp, bronze, from Bid ford-on* Avan (War* 
wicks*), aTS, 287. 

Wykeham, arms of, 49. 

Wyniondham, Thomas, seat of, loB, 

Y 

Yarmouth (Norfolk), seal of the loun of, 106. 

Yatton (Som.), monumental effigies at, 8, la. 15, 16, 
19, 30 , 36, 57-B, 

York (Yorks,), monumental effigies mndc at, 7r. 

— Minster, window in, with representation of the 
Annunciation, 209* 

— Museum: Ormside cup, 334, 337. 

— Philosophiciil Society, tapestry maps in the 
possession of, 19a. 

Yort-diine: see Aldborough, Bedale, Birstall, Croft, 
Easby,GLisborough, Hovinghant, tJkley, Ingleby 
Amclifrc, Mash am, Melsonbjf, NostcII, Otiey, 
Retiialdkirk, Wcnsley, Wilton-in-CIcveland, 
York. 

Ypres (Flandera), armorial seal of town of, rt6. 

Z 

^(iinincrmann, Dr,. 230, 239, 243-5, =49- =50. 
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